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GOVERNOR  JAMES  F.    ROBINSON. 


Sketch  and  Portrait  of 

Governor  James  F.  Robinson 


With 


Introduction  by  the  Editor 


/*> 


GOVERNOR  JAMES  F.  ROBINSON 


The  Register  has  been  criticised  for 
its  laudation  of  the  great  men  of  Ken- 
tuck)-.  While  no  one  could  dispute  the 
truths  concerning  these  men,  the  com- 
plaint is,  that  we  do  not  give  the  adverse 
side  of  these  truths.  We  should  certain- 
ly be  as  careful  as  the  heathen — "Say 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead*' — and  if 
there  is  nothing  good  to  say,  be  silent. 
This  is  partly  the  inference  from  this 
maxim. 

It  has  given  us  proud  pleasure  to  read 
of  these  great  men  and  to  write  of  them. 
They  have  long  ago  passed  up  to  the 
skies  for  judgment.  We  take  their  his- 
tories as  we  have  heard  and  read  them 
here,  where  their  acts  and  their  public 
utterances  have  commended  them  to  the 
love  and  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
Kentuckians  they  served  as  citizens  and 
as  statesmen ;  as  neighbors  and  as 
friends.  These  are  the  men  who  won  fo'r 
Kentucky  her  distinction  and  her  power 
in  the  nation.  Gratitude  to  them,  for  the 
honors  they  won  for  our  beloved  State 
in  other  days  would  direct  us,  as  with 
artistic  intuition,  to  cover  a  blemish  with 
graceful  folds,  if  such  should  be  detected 
in  the  portrait,  that  we  thought  finisned 
and  well-nigh  perfect. 

It  has  not  been  our  object  in  these 
sketches  of  the  Governors  to  present 
them  in  the  contradictory  paragraphs  of 
political  newspapers :  "A  fine  man  to-day 
for    favors    expected   and   a   vilhan   to- 


morrow when  favors  are  denied."  We 
write  of  them  in  the  clear  light  of  truth. 
They  are  examples  for  the  young  men 
who  are  seeking  their  vacant  chairs  of 
honor.  They  are  incentives  to  a  nobler 
ambition  than  merely  to  win  the  position, 
without  fitness  for  it,  morailv  or  men- 
tally. 

With  the  desire  to  do  perfect  justice 
■to  the  eminent  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Governor  James  F.  Robinson,  we  have 
gone  to  the  home  town  of  the  man.  where 
he  was  so  long  known  as  gentleman, 
lawyer,  statesman,  good  citizen,  good 
neighbor,  kind  friend,  husband,  father 
and  patron  of  all  good  works,  for  mate- 
rial for  this  sketch.  And  in  the  following 
pages  the  reader  has  the  result  of  the 
search  for  a  truthful  portraiture  of  this 
distinguished  Kentuckian. 

The  data  and  history  is  given  by  those 
who  knew  Governor  Robinson  best.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  shades  of  political 
differences  are  Mended  in  the  men  who 
rose  to  do  him  honor ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Register  is  fully  sustained 
by  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State  in  the  manner  of  writing  of  the 
great  men  of  Kentucky. 

Like  the  grand  pillars  of  Rome  that 
stand  above  ruined  temples,  coliseum 
and  palace,  these  men  teach  us  what  it 
was  possible  to  be,  when  we  had  "the 
best  government  the  world  ever  saw." 
[Editor  Register.] 
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DEATH  OF  EX-GOVERNOR  JAMES  F.  ROBINSON 


Ex-Governor  Jas.  F.  Robinson  died  at 
his  home  near  Georgetown,  at  mid-night, 
October  31st.  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  was  not  unexpected,  as  his 
rapidly  failing  health  had  warned  his 
family  and  friends  that  his  life  could  not 
be  prolonged  many  days.  His  intellect 
was  unclouded  to  the  last,  and  when  the 
summons  came  he  peacefully  fell  to  rest. 

James  Fisher  Robinson  was  born  in 
Scott  county,  Ky.,  October  4th.  1800. 
He  came  of  English  and  Scotch  ances- 
tors. In  1785  his  father,  Cant.  Jonathan 
Robinson,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  purchased  and  moved  to  a  farm  in 
this  county,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born.  The  education  of  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  was  commenced  under 
a  private  teacher  at  his  father's  home, 
and  was  continued  under  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Marshall,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine.  He  graduated  at  Transylvania 
University  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
at  once  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Hon.  W.  T.  Barry.  Upon  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Georgetown,  and  prosecuted 
his  profession  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
ability,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  political  life,  until  age  and  infirmity 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  pur- 
suits. He  soon  took  rank  at  the  head 
of  a  bar  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy 
and  high  character  of  its  members.  The 
cause  of  his  client  became  his  own.  and 
as  an  advocate  he  had  but  few  equals. 
Before  the  war  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  an  unflinching  Union 
man.    In  1851  he  was  elected  t<>  the  State 


Senate,  without  opDOsition  from  the 
district  composed  of  Scott  and  Fayette 
counties,  and  in  1861  he  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  same  position  over  Hon.  Jas. 
B.  Beck.  The  clouds  of  civil  war  were 
spreading  over  the  country.  While  serv- 
ing as  Senator  (in  1862),  Hon.  Beriah 
Magoffin  being  Governor,  and  Hon.  John 
F.  Fisk  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  ex- 
officio  Lieutenant  Governor,  complica- 
tion arose  between  Gov.  Magoffin,  who 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Legislature  and  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  and  a  change  was  made 
necessary.  Public  sentiment  seemed  to 
point  to  Mr.  Robinson  as  peculiarly  fitted 
to  succeed  to  the  Governor's  chair. 
Accordingly, Mr. Fisk  resigned  as  Speak- 
er of  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Robinson  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  and  bv  the  resig- 
nation of  Governor  Magoffin,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson became  his  successor.  He  served 
out  the  unexpired  term  until  September. 
•1863.  The  period  of  his  administration 
was  filled  with  troubles,  but  he  displayed 
a  judgment  and  firmness  and  a  sense  of 
justice  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  retired  from  office  with  the  re- 
spect of  all  parties.  He  had  but  little 
taste  for  active  politics.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  as  well  as  lawyer. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  was  largelv  instrumental  in 
securing  the  location  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. His  interest  in  this  institution 
never  flagged.  He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  for 
many  years  preceding  his  death,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  in  Georgetown  (in  1850  | 
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he  was  made  its- President,  and  held  the 
office  continuously  till  his  death. 

He  was  a  grand  old  man.  the  very' 
pink  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  as  firm 
as  a  rock  and  as  true  as  steel  in  his  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty.  He  was  of 
the  old  school,  and  a  gentleman  in  all  the 
term  implies.  He  died  full  of  years  and 
honors.  Take  him  all  in  all.  he  had  but 
few  equals. 

He  was  three  times  married,  his  last 
wife  surviving  him.  Twelve  children 
were  the  fruits  of  his  married  life,  four 
of  whom  aiso  survive  him. — Georgetown 
Times  of  Nov.  Sth.  1882. 

(For  the  Times). 

THE   SAGE  OF   CABD0ME   HAS   FALLEN". 

"There    is    no    Death!     What   seems    so    is 
transition; 

T..:s  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  e!ysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death." 

When  it  was  announced  that  Governor 
Robinson  had  been  called  to  pay  the  debt 
of  nature  which  awaits  all  the  sons  of 
men,  a  universal  pang  of  grief  was  felt 
by  his  countrymen,  wherever  his  vir- 
tues were  known.  For,  though  ripe  for 
the  Master's  sickle,  yet  men  everywhere 
instinctively  cherished  the  hope  that  this 
remarkable  man  would,  even  yet,  live  on 
and  on — being,  as  he  was,  in  a  most  no- 
table sense,  the  last  link  that  connected 
us  with  the  Roman  virtues  of  past  gen- 
erations. 

But  such  a  life  never  wholly  dies.  It 
lives  perennially  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in- 
spiring them  to  noble  deeds.  For  wheth- 
er we  view  him  as  private  citizen,  or  jur- 
ist, or  Chief  Executive  of  State,  his 
character  was  singularly  perfect.  To  say 
he  was  no  ordinary  man  is  simply  tame. 
We  should  rather  say  of  him  what  an 


antique  dame  said  of  William  Wallace, 
when  comparing  him  with  Robert  Bruce. 
In  short,  standards  of  comparison  fail 
us,  so  far  as  regards  men  of  to-day. 
Quite  sure  we  are 

'"He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shali  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Do  we.  then,  seriously  believe  Gov. 
Robinson  was  a  peerless  man?  We  be- 
lieve it  with  our  heart,  taking  him  in 
this  day  and  generation.  The  past  of 
our  country  has  at  intervals  (sometimes 
long  intervals)  claimed  men  resembling 
him  in  greater  or  less  degree — among 
them  Adams,  "The  old  eloquent,"  Jef- 
ferson, Webster,  Preston,  Rives,  our 
own  immortal  Clay.  How  pleasing  it  is 
to  connect,  in  fancy,  the  two  eminent  jur- 
ists, George  Wythe  and  William  T.  Bar- 
ry, while  endeavoring  to  measure  the 
grandeur  of  their  imperishable  disciples. 
Henry  Clay  and  James  F.  Robinson. 
Perhaps  the  proudest  inscriptions  on  the 
escutcheons  of  the  master's  fame  would 
be.  I  formed,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
men  of  his  Jay,  Clay  ;  and  I,  Robinson. 

We  said  Gov.  Robinson  leaves  no  peer. 
Where  will  you  find  us  to-day,  in  the 
whole  federation  of  States,  viewed  from 
every  side,  a  man  at  all  comparable  to 
him?  And  echo  answers,  where?  We 
fear  no  refutation;  his  like  is  not  now 
among  men ! 

Where,  to-day,  is  the  pleader  who  can 
so  powerfully  sway  a  jury  in  the  criminal 
courts?  Assuredly  the  legal  profession, 
to  which  we  claim  hereditary  fealty,  the 
vocation  that  elicits  our  admiration  be- 
yond all  secular  pursuits,  is  as  creditably 
represented  in  our  Republic  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  But  a  rare  thing  un- 
der the  sun  is  it  to  see  the  elect  twelve, 
every  man  of  them  with  his  face  at  first 
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set,  like  flint,  against  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  prosecution  or  counsel  to 
convince,  yield,  inch  by  inch,  as  this 
sturdy  lion  hurls  against  the  bulwarks 
of  their  understanding  shaft  after  shaft 
of  unanswerable  argument.  Then  might 
the  spectator  witness  the  power  of  mag- 
netism, which  was.  perhaps,  as  great  in 
him  as  in  any  living  man — that  mag- 
netism by  which  mind  influences  mind. 
Yet  it  were  idle  to  attribute  his  success 
merely  to  magnetism.  He  labored,  he 
studied,  he  was  vigilant.  Many  glorious 
battles  did  he  thus  fight  in  vindication 
of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil.  Right  well 
he  knew  that 

''Not    on    beds    of    down,    nor    canopied    in 
state, 
Do  men  win  fame."' 

Again,  to  what  citizen  of  any  State 
was  it  ever  vouchsafed  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  gubernatorial  office  under 
circumstances  so  honorable  to  merit,  and 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  gratifying 
to  the  recipient  of  the  preferment?  With 
what  fidelity  and  intelligence  he  dis- 
charged the  arduous  duties  thus  entrust- 
ed to  him — duties  that  would  have 
crushed  men  of  ordinary  nerve — we 
leave  to  the  historian  to  chronicle. 

Great  as  was  his  influence  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  his  public  service,  he  was 
not  less  influential  as  a  private  citizen. 
As  husband,  father,  friend,  no  man  was 
ever  more  accessible.  Not  merely  was 
he  respected,  he  was  sincerely  loved  by 
the  people,  of  whatever  grade  of  society. 
Men  instinctively  did  him  reverence. 
They  accepted  his  ,advice  unquestiomng- 
ly.  They  knew  not  why,  perhaps ;  but 
still  his  sincerity,  his  unselfish  views,  his 
devotion  to  justice  and  to  duty,  which 
was  with  him  almost  a  worship,  so  im- 


pressed those  who  sought  his  counsel, 
that  they  trusted  him,  nothing  doubting. 

One  of  his  marked  characteristics  was 
not  that  knowledge  which  vaunteth  itself 
much,  but  wisdom,  which  donneth  the 
mantle  of  humility.  Thus  'twas  not  his 
wont  to  .pride  himself  in  scepticism,  and 
to  sneer  at  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  as 
something  effeminate  and  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  the  great  statesman ; 
but  he  rather  regarded  it  as  the  pearl 
of  great  price;  and  so  he,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  little  child,  applied  for  heal- 
ing to  the  great  Physician,  not  ashamed 
that  men  should  know  the  need  he  felt 
of  a  haven  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 

Such,  faintly  portrayed,  were  some  of 
the  qualities  of  this  truly  great  man.  But 
what,  we  naturally  inquire,  were  the  in- 
fluences that  concurred  to  make  up  this 
singularly  well  rounded  character?  We 
lopine  that  by  no  means  insignificant 
was  the  moulding  direction  exerted  by 
his  sturdy  parents,  who,  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  foresight  and  wisdom,  trained 
his  tender  youth  in  all  that  was  noble  and 
of  good  report.  From  them  first  he  im- 
bibed his  undying  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
purposes  of  life.  To  his  last  day  his  re- 
gard for  the  maxims  of  his  mother  was 
undimmed.  His  affection  for  her  mem- 
ory was  singularly  beautiful.  So  he  at- 
tained to  honorable  distinction  "  among 
men.  So  he  came  to  length  of  days. 
''Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
his  season." 

How  generous  was  he  to  a  fallen  foe ! 
How  he  rose  above  petty  vindictiveness ! 
How  he  rose  superior  to  asperity !  How 
true  a  patriot  was  he!  How  small  esti- 
mate did  he  place  upon  political  creeds, 
if  so  be  he  could  champion  that  policy 
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which  promised  the  greatest  good  to  the 
State!  Thus  he  was  respected  of" men — 
thus  he  was  loved. 

As  was  well  said  of  another .  of 
America's  choicest  spirits.  "The  per- 
son and  bearing  of  Governor  Rob- 
inson would  have  riveted  the  gaze 
of  any  circle ;  a  form  combining." 
(in  the  days  of  his  vigorous  manhood), 
"in  admirable  proportions,  strength  with 
grace;  a  grave  and  lofty  carriage:  an 
air  of  mingled  modesty  and  command ; 
regular  but  expressive  features ;  a  brow 
on  which  dignitv  and  honor  sat  en- 
throned; an  eye — 

"The  limpid  mirror  of  a  stately  soul, 
Sweet  to  encourage,  steadfast  to  control. 
From  which  subjected  hosts  might  draw, 
As  from  a  double  fountain  love  and  awe." 

"Let  the  grand  example  shine ;  and  on 
the  undying  echoes  of  tradition" 

'"'Let  it  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 

Duty  was  his  watchword ;  and 

"Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 
By  her  own  radiant  .light,  though  sun   and 

moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk." 

"We  do  not. mourn  as  those  who  weep  ■ 
by  dishonored  graves  ;  for  the  faith,  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty  of  our  lament- 
ed friend  have,  like  the  beauty  of  Juliet, 
made  the  tomb  itself.' 

"A  feasting  presence,  bright  with 
light.  And  his  afflicted  widow  and  his 
doting  children  and  grand  children  we 
would  ask  to  take  up  the  refrain, 

"As  one  who  destined  from  his  friends  to 

part 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  arain,  erewhile, 
lo    share    their    converse    and    enjoy    their 

smile, 


And  tempers  as  he  may  affliction's  dart; 
Thus  loved  associate,  chief  of  elder  art, 
Teacher  of  wisdom  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  thee,  nor  with  fainting  heart; 
For    pass    a    few    short  years   or   days   or 

hours. 
And    happier   seasons   may  their   dawn   un- 

foid. 
And  all  thy  sacred  felowship  restore; 
When     freed     from     earth,     unlimited     its 

powers, 
Mind    shall    with    mind    direct    communion 

hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more/" 
—Georgetown  Times,  Nov.  8,  1882. 


FUNERAL    SERVICES    AND    BURIAL    OE    EX- 
GOVERNOR   ROBINSON. 

The  funeral  services  of  ex-Governor 
James  F.  Robinson  took  place  at  Car- 
dome,  his  home,  near  Georgetown,  on 
Friday  morning.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  of  Lou- 
isville, assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dudley, 
President  of  Georgetown  College,  and 
Rev.  C.  G.  Skillman;  pastor  of  the 
Georgetown  Baptist  church.  The  sermon 
of  Dr.  Manly  abounded  in  beautiful 
thoughts  and  touching  allusions  to  the 
life  and  character  of  the  venerable  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  The 
largest  assemblage  of  persons  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  county  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion had  come  together  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect.  Among  the  promi- 
nent gentlemen  present  were  Gov.  Black- 
burn, Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnson,  Judge 
P.  U.  Major,  the  officers  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank  at  Frankfort,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen from  that  city  :  Judge  B.  F.  Buck- 
ner,  Judge  J.  D.  Hunt,  Judge  J.  H.  Mul- 
ligan and  many  others  from  Lexington. 
The  services  ended  at  the  residence,  the 
remains  were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery 
for  burial.  The  order  of  procession,  ar- 
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ranged  by  the  Bar  Association  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor James  E.  Canrrell.  as  marshal,  was 
as  follows. 

Band  of  Music— Wolf  &  Trost's  of 
Lexington. 

Students  and  Facultv  oi  Georgetown 
College. 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank. 

Members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

Members  of  the  Bar. 

Hearse  and  Pall-bearers. 

Family  and  relatives  in  carriages. 

State  officers  and  other  officials  in  car- 
riages. 

Friends  of  family  in  carriages. 

The  pall-bearers  were  Hon.  Mat  C. 
Johnson  of  Lexington  (a  former  partner 
of  Gov.  Robinson  I  ;  Col.  W.  S.  Darnaby, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson  the  old- 
est member  of  the  Georgetown  bar; 
Senator  James  B.  Beck :  Judge  Alvin 
Duval,  of  Frankfort;  Judge  O'Hara,  of 
Covington :  Judge  R.  A.  Buckner  and 
Hon.  Kemp  Goodloe,  of  Lexington ;  Rev. 
R.  M.  Dudley;  Judge  J.  F.  Askew  and 
Capt.  Xoah  Spears. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  procession 
was  the  presence  of  the  old  family  serv- 
ants, who  in  the  death  of  their  old  mas- 
ter have  lost  a  good  friend. 

The  Court  Hou;e,  Masonic  Hall  the 
banks  and  all  other  business  houses  of 
the  town  were  closed  and  draped  in 
mourning.  From  10.  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. 
there  was  an  entire  suspension  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  streets  along  which  the 
procession  moved  were  lined  with  silent 
and  sorrowful  people. 

The  members  of  the  bar  and  all  of  the 
bank  and  county  officers  wore  badges  of 
mourning. 


The  floral  tributes  were  lavish  and 
beautiful. 

At  the  grave  the  remains  were  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  oi 
which  order  Gov.  Robinson  was  a  mem- 
ber and  after  the  conclusion  of  these 
ceremonies  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
venerable  man,  whom  to  know  was  to 
honor,  were  consigned  to  mother  earth. 


By  order  of  Gov.  Blackburn,  on  Fri- 
day, the  3rd  inst.,  (the  day  upon  which 
the  remains  of  ex-Governor  Robinson 
were  interred)  the  offices  of  the  several 
executive  departments  were  closed  and 
the  flag  on  the  State  House  was  placed 
at  half-mast. 


RESOLUTIONS  Of  THE  BAR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scott  County  Bar, 
held  Friday,  Nov.  3rd,  at  10  o'clock  a. 
m.,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Ex-Gcv.  Tas.  F.  Robinson, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Scott  County 
Bar.  died  at  his  residence  on  Tuesday, 
the  31st  of  October,  1882,  therefore  it  is 

Resolved.  By  the  members  of  this 
Bar  that  it  has  lost  in  his  death  its  most 
distinguished  and  brightest  ornament, 
and  the  State  one  of  her  most  trusty  and 
eminent  sons. 

Resolved  2nd,  That  the  universal  sor- 
row of  this  community  at  his  death  at- 
tests that  his  life-work  among  his  neigh- 
bors was  that  of  an  upright  man  and 
good  citizen. 

Resolved  3rd,  That  we  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  his  afflicted  family,  and  that 
we,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body  and  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days. 
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Resolved  4th.  That  a  committee  of 
four,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  M.  C.  John- 
son, Judge  Alvin  Duval.  Col.  W.  S.  Dar- 
naby  and  Judge  M.  Stevenson  be  and 
are  hereby  appointed  to  prepare  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Gov.  Robinson,  to  be  re- 
ported at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Bar,  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  the  1st 
day  of  December  Term  of  the  Scott  Cir- 
cuit Court  oi  Common  Pleas,  1882,  and 
that  this  sketch  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  courts  of  rhe  county  as  a  last- 
ing tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Resolved  5th.    That  the  above  resolu- 
tions be  furnished  the  Georgetozi'n  Times 
for  publication  and   chat  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  deceased. 
W.  S.  Darxaby.  Ch'n. 

Geo.  V.  Payne.  Sec. 

Georgetown  Times.  Nov.  8,  1882. 


W.  S.  Darnaby.  chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scott  Count;.  F>ar,  presented 
the  following  memorial  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Gov.  J.  F.  Robinson,  and 
moved  the  Court  that  the  same  be  spread 
of  record: 

Whereupon,  it  is  ordered  that  said 
memorial  be  recorded  and  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Governor  Robinson  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Cardome,  near  Georgetown,  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  1882,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  so 
eminent  a  citizen  and  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  thi«  bar,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  put  upon  record  our  opinion  of  his 
life  and  character. 

Tames  Fisher  Robinson  was  born  in 
Scott  county,  Ky\,  on  the  4th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1800.  After  attending  the  best 
schools  in  his  neighborhood,  he  entered 


Transylvania  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1818.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  celebrated  orator  and  states- 
man, William  F.  Barry,  and  when  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  began  the  prac- 
tice in  Georgetown.  He  continued  to 
practice  in  Scott  and  the  surrounding 
counties  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  And  during  that  time  he  was  en- 
gaged, on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  nearly 
all  of  the  important  contested  cases  in 
the  Scott  Circuit  Court,  and  was  very 
often  so  engaged  in  the  courts  of  other 
counties,  especially  those  of  Fayette  and 
Bourbon. 

Governor  Robinson  commenced  his  po- 
litical life  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  was  never  a  member  of  that 
party.  During  the  existence  of  the  Whig 
party  he  was  a  member  of  that  party,  and 
was  always  an  adherent  to  conservative 
Whig  principles.  He  favored  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  was  always  opposed  to  radical- 
ism everywhere.  He  did  not  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  politics  and  was  not 
so  distinguished  as  a  politician  or  states- 
man as  his  abilities  would  have  entitled 
him  to  be.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  from  the  counties  of 
Scott  and  Fayette.  At  this  time  the 
then  Governor,  Magoffin,  occupying  a 
position  at  variance  with  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  and  the  General  Government, 
and  believing  he  could  be  of  no  service 
to  the  State  under  the  circumstances,  de- 
termined to  resign  and  thus  throw  the 
whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  but  would  only  agree  to  do 
so  upon  the  assurance  that  a  man  of 
conservative  principles  would  be  select- 
ed to  fill  the  place,  who  would  exercise 
the   power   entrusted   to   him   fairly   to- 
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wards  all  sides.  By  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  Governor  Robinson  was  selected 
to  till  the  piace.  While  acting  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  honestly,  faithfully,  and  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  moderate 
men  of  both  sides.  His  term  of  office 
extended  over  that  period  of  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  Civil  War.  when  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  were  divided  on  the 
questions  involved  in  the  issue,  and  the 
State  was  occupied  by  the  armed  forces 
of  both  parties. 

Governor  Robinson  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  during  the  whole  of  its 
progress  was  ardently  devoted  to  the 
Union  and  opposed  to  the  Confederacy, 
yet  he  was  always  willing  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  such  citizens  as  differed  from 
him.  when  wrongfully  arrested  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  He  was  always  op- 
posed to  any  interference  with  unoffend- 
ing citizens,  whatever  their  oolitical 
opinions  might  be.  While  strongly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  contest,  he  was  utterly 
opposed  to  all  the  radicalism  of  that  Gov- 
ernment's officials.  He  was  in  favor  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  with  the  rights 
of  the  Statesandthe  people  unimpaired. as 
was  promised  by  Congress  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  more 
strongly  to  their  being  entrusted  with 
the  right'  of  suffrage.  While  his  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  State  as 
Governor  did  not,  at  the  time,  meet  with 
the  endorsement  of  extremists  on  either 
side,  the  moderate  men  were  satisfied, 
and  all  now  admit  that  his  action  was 
wise  and  judicious,  and  that,  as  far  as 
he  could,  he  preserved  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
Governor    Robinson     was     for    manv 


years  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Georgetown  College,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  its  prosperity.  He  was 
Fresident  of  the  Branch  of  the  Farmers' 
Bank  at  Georgetown  from  the  time  it 
was  established  until  his  death.  He  was 
very  active  in  his  attention  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  bank  and  was  proud  of  its 
success.  He  rarely  failed  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
when  absent  from  them,  it  could  be  safe- 
ly said  that  he  was  away  from  home,  or 
from  other  cause  unable  to  attend. 

In  person  Governor  Robinson  was  of 
commanding  presence  and  chivalric 
bearing.  He  looked  to  be  a  great  man 
and  no  one  could  approach  him  without 
feeling  his  greatness.  In  temper  he  was 
irascible  but  not  implacable.  He  was 
quick  to  anger,  violent  in  the  extreme, 
but  easily  conciliated  by  an  approach  of 
kindness.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
his  friends,  so  much  so  that  he  often 
said  if  he  loved  the  fathers,  he  loved 
their  children  also.  To  those  he  did  not 
like  he  held  no  malice  but  never  pre- 
tended to  be  their  friends.  Both  malice 
and  hypocrisy  were  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture. He  was  brave,  frank,  generous,  of 
industrious  habits  and  indomitable  will. 
He  was  faithful  to  every  trust  reposed 
in  him.  and  whether  in  an  official  or  pri- 
vate capacity  no  one  ever  suffered  from 
his  incapability  or  willful  neglect.  In  his 
association  with  women  he  was  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  gallant  in  his  bearing 
and  kind  and  pure  in  his  feelings.  It  is, 
however,  of  his  character  as  a  lawyer 
that  we  wish  principally  to  speak,  for,  as 
a  lawyer  he  was  much  more  distinguished 
than  in  any  other  capacity.  He  came  to 
the  bar  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  and 
was  quickly  noted  as  a  young  lawyer  of 
uncommon     ability  and  brilliant     parts. 
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Ke  soon  secured  a  tine  practice  and  in 
middle  life  was  engaged  in  many  of  the 
most  important  cases  in  this  and  die-  sur- 
rounding counties,  particularly  in  crim- 
inal trials.  In  the  beginning'  of  his  ca- 
reer Clay.  Crittenden.  Barry,  Haggin 
and  Wickliffe  were  in  full  practice  in 
the  courts  he  attended,  and  he  appeared 
in  cases  with  and  against  them,  in  full 
assurance  that  he  was  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  any  of  them.  When  in 
middle  life,  and  while  at  his  best,  al- 
though contending  with  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  this  part  of  the  State,  such  as 
Marshall.  Woolley.  Davis  and  Menifee. 
he  was  the  equal  of  any  of  them.  He 
was  especially  eminent  in  the  defense  of 
persons  charged  with  crime,  and  at  this 
period  of  his  life  was  retained  to  defend 
nearly  all  the  difficult  cases  in  this  coun- 
ty and  many  in  other  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. In  such  defenses  he  was  indefatig- 
able in  his  efforts,  and  generally  success- 
ful. If  it  were  possible  to  clear  the  ac- 
cused he  was  certain  to  do  it.  In  the 
preparation  of  his  cases  he  was  painstak- 
ing and  skillful.  V. "hile  not  a  very  ex- 
tensive reader  of  legal  literature,  what 
-he  did  read  he  had  the  legal  acumen  and 
intuition  to  understand  and  apply.  In 
the  examination  of  witnesses  he  was  very 
adroit  and  rarely  failed  to  get  his  own 
witnesses  to  give  their  evidence  as 
strong  in  his  favor  as  possible.  In  his 
cross  examination  he  could  manage  the 
opposing  witnesses  so  as  to  prevent  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  damaging  his 
ca=e.  In  the  preparation  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury,  he  was  very  skillful. 
always  framing  .hem  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  out  with  great  force  the  strong 
points  of  his  case.  In  his  argument  to 
"W  jury  he  was  sure  to  press  these  strong 
Points  with  wonderful  power  and  effect. 


He  did  not  consume  his  time  in  arguing 
the  minor  details  of  a  case,  but  seized 
the  salient  points  and  pressed  them  with 
such  vigor  and  force  that  the  jury  could 
not  escape  their  power.  He  had  a  way 
of  repeating  his  strong  points  which 
would  have  sounded  flat  in  another,  but 
was  ever  powerful  with  him. 

It  may  be  truly  and  properly  said  of 
Governor  Robinson  in  the  language  of 
the  Roman  writer,  "In  quo  hoc  maximum 
est.  quod  neque  ante  ilium,  quern  ille  im- 
itaretur  neque  post  ilium,  qui  cum  uui- 
tare  posset,  invintus  est." 

His  main  "power  consisted  in  his  zeal 
and  earnestness.  Whatever  he  said  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  true  and  he 
impressed  the  jury  with  this  feeling.  He 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
community  and  at  this  period  of  his  life 
he  was  almost  invincible  before  a  jury 
of  Scott  county.  All  that  time,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  general  run  of  cases  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  he  was  the  ablest  lawyer 
in  Xorthern  Kentucky,  if  not  in  the 
whole  State.  Even  in  later  years  of  his 
life,  just  before  retiring  from  the  prac- 
tice, he  was  a  dangerous  opponent  to 
meet  at  the  bar. 

Tn  his  treatment  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  he  was  kind  and  oblig- 
ing and  ever  ready  to  advise  and  assist 
them  in  the  preparation  and  management 
of  their  cases. 

He  kept  posessiori  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  and 
when  the  time  came,  having  completed 
all  his  arrangements,  he  succumbed  to 
the  fell  destroyer  and  died  without  pain. 
on  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  his 
natal  month.  Never  having  feared  the 
face  of  man,  he  did  not  fear  death,  but 
met  it  quietly  and  calmly.  This  is  but  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and  charac- 
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ter  of  our  friend  who  has  gone  from 
among  us.  We  shall  never  more  hear 
his  familiar  voice  in  this  hall.  His  body 
is  laid  in  the  cold  grave  beside  his  de- 
parted loved  ones  in  our  beautiful  cem- 
etery, but  his  spirit  has  gone  to  man- 
sions prepared  by  his  Creator  eternal  in 
the  Heavens. 

\\  .  S.  Darnaby.  Esq.,  then  made  a  mo- 
tion that  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Gov.  Robinson,  the  Court  do  now  ad- 
journ. And  it  is  therefore  ordered  that 
this  Court  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered  that  Court  do  now  adjourn 
till  Court  in  Course. 

C.  S.  French,  Judge. 
Order  Book  of  Scott  L-ourt  of  Common 
Pleas.  Dec.  23.  1882. 

The  sons  of  Gov.  J.  F.  Robinson,  viz.: 
Capt.  Scott  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Regular 
U.  S.  Army,  now  dead,  and  John  M. 
Robinson,  also  dead,  were  my  college 
classmates,  hence  we  were  very  intimate, 
and  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their 
home,  Cardome.  about  one  mile  north  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.  On  the  occasion  of 
these  visits  it  was  my  delight  to  seek 
conversation  with  their  distinguished 
father,  Gov.  Jas.  F.  Robinson.  L'pon 
one  of  these  occasions.  Gov.  Robinson 
detailed  to  me  the  circumstances  of  a 
visit  which  he  had  recently  made  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  just  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation.  President  Lincoln 
sent  a  special  message  to  Gov.  Robin- 
son (then  the  war  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky) to  come  to  Washington  City; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  him.  When  Gov. 
Robinson,  on  this  invitation,  called  to 
see  President  Lincoln,  the  President  said 
to  him  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  issuing 
a  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  of  the 
South;  that  the  pressure  z<.<as  so  strong 
upon  him  from  the  North  that  he  could 
not  resist  it;  that  he  (President  Lincoln  ) 
would   make    this      proposition    to    him 


(Gov.  Robinson),  that  if  he  (Robinson) 
would  go  home,  call  together  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  and  get  them  to  pass 
a  law  freeing  all  Kentucky  slaves,  he 
(Lincoln)  would  see  that  Congress 
passed  a  law  granting  S300  each  for  all 
slaves  of  the  loyal  men  of  Kentucky.  He 
added  that  he  admired  the  stand  taken 
for  the  Union  by  the  loyal  men  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  wanted  to  do  all  he  could  to 
reimburse  them  for  the  loss  of  property 
which  they  were  bound  to  sustain  bv 
the  inevitable  freedom  which  was  so  near 
at  hand.  Gov.  Robinson  declined  to  do 
as  President  Lincoln  urged  him  to  do. 
and  told  the  President  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was 
so  near  at  hand.  Gov.  Robinson  said  to 
me  that  he  soon  saw  that  the  President 
was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong. 

I  remember  as  distinctly  the  above  con- 
versation as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was 
told  either  by  Gov.  Robinson  himself  or 
by  some  one  close  to  him  speaking  from 
authority  (I  do  not  exactly  remember 
by  which,  but  I  know  that  it  was  author- 
itatively told  to  me),  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  so  pleased  with  Gov.  Robinson 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  that  he  made 
a  personal  request  that  Gov.  Robinson  be 
nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  him  for  his  second  term,  but 
Robinson  declined,  and  resisted  all  im- 
portunities of  his  friends  to  accept  the 
nomination,  on  the  ground  that  his 
small,  motherless  children  needed  his 
attention  at  home.  Noble  old  hero! 
grand  old  man !  too  true  to  the  sacred 
calls  of  his  family  to  listen  to  the  call 
that  would  have  made  him  President  of 
the  United  States ! 

There  can  be  no  mistake  that  these 
facts  were  stated  to  me  as  above  detailed ; 
they  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon 
me  that  I  can  never  forget  them. 

J.  N.  Bradley,  Georgetown,  Ky. 
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GOVERNOR  THOMAS  E.  BRAMLETTE 


Governor  Bramlette  was  born  and 
reared  in  Clinton  county,  Ky.,  at  the 
time  a  part  of  Cumberland  county  bor- 
dering on  the  Tennessee  State  line.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  resigned  the  position  of  District 
Judge  to  go  into  the  Federal  Army,  and 
became  Colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  District  At- 
torney to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Tames  Harlan,  deceased,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  Later  he  resigned  this  position  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  the  Union 
War  Governor  of  Kentucky.  1863.  The 
nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  appoint- 
ment or  election,  as  the  State  was  under 
the  military  control  of  the  Federal  Army. 
He  was  elected  in  August,  and  was  in- 
augurated in  September.  1863.  for  four 
years,  ending  in  September,  1867.  He 
succeeded  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
subject  of  the  foregoing  Pages^  Gov.  Jas. 
F.  Robinson.  In  the  archives  of  Ken- 
tucky may  be  found  the  acts  and  appoint- 
ments of  Governor  Bramlette  during  the 
Civil  War  and  after  its  close.  He  left 
Frankfort  and  located  in  Louisville, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  for 
many  years  and  died  there. 

While  Governor  Bramlette  was  for  the 
Union,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  sus- 
pension of  civil  government  in  Kentucky, 
that  the  military  might  be  supreme  and 
their  acts  of  usurpation  of  authority  and 
other  acts  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  people, 
provoked  a  bitterness  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  military  officers. 


We  read  that  on  July  5th.  1864,  the 
President,  alleging  alarm  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  guerilla  raids  in  the  State, 
proclaimed  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  renewed  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law.  This  angered  Gover- 
nor Bramlette.  Being  a  Kentuckian.  his 
sympathies  naturally  went  to  the  inno- 
cent people  of  his  State,  who  were  mis- 
treated and  arrested  at  the  will  of  the 
military  satraps  in  power.  However,  he 
was  powerless  to  change  the  conditions. 
These  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
war  in  April,  1865. 

The  Legislature  met  in  December, 
1865.  On  the  9th  of  the  month  Governor 
Bramlette,  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature,  recommended  the  granting 
of  pardon  to  all  indicted  in  the  courts  for 
acts  of  war,  and  by  December  20th  not 
only  was  this  done,  but  the  expatriation 
act,  together  with  other  severe  meas- 
ures  against  Southern  soldiers  and  sym- 
pathizers were  all  repealed.  (Thomp- 
son's Hist,  of  Ky.) 

These  acts  recommended  by  Governor 
Bramlette  are  so  many  tributes  to  his 
humanity  and  statesmanship.  We  learn 
that  he  had  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
State  conducted  in  such  an  honest  and 
business-like  way  the  four  years  of  Ms 
term,  that  the  State  at  the  end  of  the 
time  was  virtually  out  of  debt  and  the 
people  were  not  burdened  with  taxation, 
increased  and  demanded  by  the  reckless 
expenditure   during   the   war. 

He  was  a  prudent  financier,  and  looked 
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well  to  the  affairs  of  State  that  he  was 
permitted  to  direct  and  control.  We  have 
a  number  of  newspapers  containing  his 
messages  and  various  papers  written 
during  the  war,  filed  away  for  the  use  of 
future  historians.  Here  to  reproduce 
them  would  recall  that  beclouded  and 
sorrowful  period  in  our  State's  history 
that  the  Kentuckians  ofto-dav  who  sur- 


vived it  would  rather  forget  than  re- 
member. Indescribably  mournful,  it 
awakens  the  mystic  question,  Why?  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
Christian  or  philosopher. 

The  wounds  of  a  civil  war  are  never 
healed,  and  we  read  its  crimes  are  unfor- 
given  by  God  and  man.  J.  C.  M. 
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LORD  BYRON'S  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  BOONE 


Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla.  the  man  slayer, 
Who  passes   for   in   life   and   death   most 
lucky, 
Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  face  stare, 
The    General    Boone,    back-woodsman    of 
Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere 
For  killing  nothing  but   a   bear   or   buck, 
he 
Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 


When    they   built   up     unto     his      darling 
trees — 
He   moved   some   hundred   miles   off,   for  a 
station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more 
ease. 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is,   that   you    neither   can   be   pleased   nor 
please 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man 
He  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


Crime   came   not   near   him — she   is   not   the 
child 
Of    solitude.        Health    shrank    not    from 
him — for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild 
Where   if   men    seek   her   not.    and   death 
■be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  be- 
guiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor 
In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boone  lived  hunting,  nigh  up  to 
ninety. 


He  was  not  all  alone:  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase 
Whose  young,  unawakened  world  was  ever 
new, 
Xor    sword    nor    sorrow    yet    had    left    a 
trace 
On    her    unwrinkled    brow,    nor    could    you 
view 
A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  face. 
The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them 

free 
And  fresh  as  is  the  torrent  or  a  tree. 


And    what's    still    stranger,    left    behind    a 
name 
For  which     men     vainly     decimate     the 
throng, 
Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 
Without     which     glory's     but     a     tavern 
song— 
S:mple,  serene,  the  artipodes  of  shame 
Which    hate    nor    envy    e'er    could    tinge 
with  wrong 
An  active  hermit  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

T:s  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his 
nation 


And  tall  and  strong  and  swift  of  foot  were 

they 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  •the 

prey 
Of  care  or  gain;  the  green  woods   were 

their  portions, 
No   sinking  spirits    told    them    they    grew 

grey; 
No  fashion   made   them  apes   of  her  dis- 
tortions; 
Simple    they    were,    not    savage,    and    their 

rifles, 
Though   very   true,  were   not  yet   used  for 

trifles. 
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Motion   was    in    their    days,    rest     in      their 
slumbers, 
And   cheerfulness    the    handmaid    of    their 
toil: 
Xor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  num- 
bers 
Corruption    could    not    make    their    hearts 
their  toil. 
The    lust  which    stings   the   splendor  which 
encumbers 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil. 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

— Don   Juan,   Canto   VIII..   p.   703.    Byron's 
Works. 

XOTE. — "'The  wildest  solitudes  are  to 
the  taste  of  some  people;  General  Boone, 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  first 
settlement  of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.     It 


is  said  that  he  is  now  (1818)  at  the  age  of 
seventy  (he  was  past  eighty),  pursuing  the 
daily  chase  two  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  last'  abode  of  civilized  man. 
He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot  beyond  the 
Missouri  which  after  him  is  named  Boone's 
Lick,  out  of  the  reach  as  he  flattered 
himself  of  intrusion,  but  white  men  even 
then  encroached  upon  him,  and  two  years 
ago  he  went  back  two  hundred  miles  far- 
ther."    Birkbeck's  Notes  on  America. 

Note:  "The  notorious  Daniel  Boone  who 
about  fifty  different  times  has  shifted  his 
abode  westward  as  civilization  approached 
his  dwelling,  when  asked  the  cause  of  his 
frequent  change,  replied  "I  think  it  time  to 
remove,  when  I  can  no"  longer  fell  a  tree 
for  fuel  so  that  its  top  will  lie  within  a  few 
yards  of  my  cabin."  Quarterly  Review, 
Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  14.     L.  E. 
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The  Bell's,  Chinn's,  Davis'  and  Lindsay's 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
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ANCESTRY  AND    HISTORY  OF  CLEMENT  BELL,  Esq. 


Son  of  Ezekiel  Bell,  of  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Clement  Bell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,   Maryland,    Tan- 
nary  17th.  1768.    Died  at  Bellsgrove,  his 
residence,  in  Franklin  county,  Ky.,  Aug- 
ust 4th,  1852. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  dates  that 
as  born  a  Colonist  and  reared  a  Rev- 
lutionist. 
Clement  Bell  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel 
".  whose  father  came  from  Scotland 
: )   America,  and  belonged  to  the  family 
BeHs  that  had  attained  great  distinc- 
i    in   science    and    literature,   both    in 
nborgh  and  London.     They  were  a 
peopk  of  wealth  aad  high  social  stand- 
ing  in    Northampton    county,    Virginia. 
.del,   we  learn  from  the  family   Bell 
i,  kept  in  the  7th  generation  at  Sal- 
ry,  Maryland,  was  born  June  24th, 
1738,  and  was  married  to  Phiilis  Brady, 
I  '---cember    24th,    1766.      He    died    Tulv 
1st,  1818. 
Of  his  wife  it  is  written  there  that  "she 
I  April  30.  1823,  in  the  76th  year  of 
"  r  age.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
■  'st  Church  upwards  of  forty  years." 
y   had  a  large   family  of  sons    and 
-■'Hers,  Clement  being  the  eldest  son. 
was  reared  at  Salisbury  and  educated 
■''   Baltimore. 

Whea   scarcely    twenty-one   years    of 
*s?e,  he  was  sent  by  his  father.  Ezekiel 
'11.  "ship  builder  and  planter,"  to  South 
Carolina  to  buy  ship  lumber. 

From   the  "dav   book"   Clement   Bell 


kept  along  the  route  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  (Note — This  Day  Book 
belongs  to  the  writer,  his  granddaugh- 
ter) :  "17S7,  Sept.  20.  Started  from 
the  Lone  House  early  and  got  to  Fred- 
ericktown  about  dark.  Lodged  there  all 
night."  (This  was  then  a  noted  tavern 
on  the  Eastern  shore).  Then  he  writes: 
"At  Baltimore."  Again,  ''Started  from 
Carretbine  and  got  to  the  Shore  house." 
Some  time  during  the  fall  he  reached 
South  Carolina,  and  from  South  Carolina 
went  to  North  Carolina,  and  in  both 
States  made  large  purchases  of  lumber. 
He  writes :  "I  left  South  Carolina,  Oc- 
tober, 1788."  He  intended  to  return  to 
Maryland  by  horseback  and  not  by  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  as  he  went,  but  while  in  North 
Carolina  he  heard  of  the  New  Paradise, 
as  Kentucky  was  then  styled.  The  fame 
of  her  beauty  had  spread  to  the  Colonists 
there,  and  he  was  seized  with  the  desire 
to  see  this  sylvan  wilderness  that  the  im- 
mortal hunter  and  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone, 
had  penetrated  and  held  for  a  new  civil- 
ization. He  abandoned  the  return  to 
Maryland  and  decided  to  go  on  horse- 
back to  Kentucky.  And  on  the  mem- 
orable day  when  he  set  out  on  the  peril- 
ous journey,  as  he  rode  along,  with  the 
pummel  of  his  saddle  for  his  writing 
desk,  he  dots  down  in  his  Day  Book, 
"Started  to  Kentucky.  October  9th, 
1790.  Arrived.  December,  1790."  He 
remained  in   Kentucky  after  his  arrival 
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about  two  years,  then  concluded  to  re- 
turn to  Maryland  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  father  for  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  permanent  home  here. 
To  this  end  he  writes  on  another  page 
of  his  Day  Book,  "Started  from  Crab 
Orchard.  Ivy.,  May  23rd.  and  got.  home 
(Maryland)  June  16.  1792."  His  de- 
scription of  Kentucky  on  his  return  to 
Salisbury  induced  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  kindred  on  the  Eastern  shore 
to  emigrate  to  this  new  land  of  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  fertility,  who  after  they 
came  settled  in  Fayette.  Woodford  and 
Jefferson  counties,  also  in  Scott  county. 

Mr.  Bell,  on  his  return,  settled  for  a 
while  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  that 
city  he  married  Margaret  Steele  C 1796) , 
daughter  of  Mr.  V  Steele,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman of  wealth,  who  had  married  in 
Pennsylvania.  Jane  Lindsay,  a  lady  of 
that  fine  old  Scottish  family  of  this  name, 
of  literary  renown,  whose  crest  in  her- 
aldry is  one  of  the  best  in  Great  Britain. 
(See  Browning's  "Americans  of  Royal 
Descent.") 

I  herein  file  copy  from  the  Register  of 
the  Land  Office,  the  Virginia  land  grants 
to  my  great-grandfather.  Vndrew  Steele, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  roster  of 
that  battle.  He  was  a  soldier  in  what  is 
called  the  rear  guard  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  employed  to  write  official  let- 
ters to  Governor  Harrison  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Kentucky  in  1782-3.  (See  Filson 
Club  Publication  ). 

STATE    OF     KENTUCKY, 

OFFICE   AUDITOR    PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 
LAND   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT. 

Frankfort    Ky..  April  24.  1901. 
Andrew  Steele  has  recorded  in  this  of- 
fice the  following  patents  granted  by  the 


State  of  Virginia  for  services  in  the  Rev- 
olution : 

1000  acres  Fayette  county;  book  1. 
page  244. 

200  acres  Fayette  county;  book  9, 
page  384. 

400  acres  Fayette  county ;  book  9. 
page  562. 

558  acres  Fayette  county ;  book  10. 
page  488. 

2800  acres  Fayette  county;  book  10. 
page  536. 

548  acres  Fayette  county,  book  10. 
page  548. 

100  acres  Fayette  county;  'book  15. 
page  70. 

Thos.  H.  Cosbett,  Clerk, 
Land  Office. 

Mr.  Steele  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  settled 
at  Lexington,  finally,  among  his  pioneer 
kindred,  the  Lindsays,  the  Logans,  the 
Bains  and  Robert  Patterson  (his  brother- 
in-law),  and  the  McConnells.  Fie  gave 
his  daughter  Margaret,  as  her  marriage 
portion,  the  estate  on  North  Elkhorn, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  has  been 
known  by  the  name  her  husband  gave  it, 
Bellsgrove :  and  though  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  family,  this  name  is  cut  on  the 
stone  gate  posts  of  the  avenue  to  the 
house  on  the  Georgetown  turnpike,  five 
miles  east  of  Frankfort*  and  one  mile 
above  the  pretty  little  village  of  the 
Forks  of  Elkhorn.  It  is  here  the  two 
famous  North  and  South  Elkhorns  meet 
and  flow  in  one  broad  river,  a  tributary 
to  the  Kentucky  river.  The  Eilkhorns 
flow  through  and  around  the  celebrate*! 


*This  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Hon.  South 
Trimble  and  the  original  patent  to  the  land  was  in  the 
possession  of  L,.  B.  Ely.  deceased,  of  Carrollton,  Mo.  It 
is  signed  by  Patrick  Henry. 
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Blue   Grass   Region   of   Kentucky,   and, 

like    the    Xiie,    enrich    its    pastures    and 

fields. 

Hon.    South    Trimble    and    the    original 

patent  to  the  land  was  in  the  possession 

of  L.  B.  Ely.  deceased,  of  CarroHton.  Mo. 

It  is  signed  by  Patrick  Henry. 

Various  styles  of  my  grandfather  Bell's 

signatures  in  the  Stray  Book: 

Clem  Beil.  J.  S. 

Clement  Bell, 

Clemj:  Bell. 

Clem  Bell. 

C.  Bell. 

Clem  Bell,  the  last  signature  of  my 
grandfather  Bell  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  County  Court  "Book  of  Strays," 
dated  2Sth  of  December.  1814. 

He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1S09 
to  1816  for  Franklin  and  held  his  court 
in  the  State  House  in  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort. 

He    was    elected    Sheriff   of    Franklin 

county,  after  his  term  expired  as  Justice 

of  the  Peace.     When  his  term  of  office 

expired  he  firmly  refused  to  accept  an- 

r  political  office  of  any  kind. 

On  a  list  of  property  owners  in  Frank- 
tort  in  1797,  the  name  of  C.  Bell  ap- 
pears.  He  wrote  his  name  so.  He  owned 

"•  on  Broadway  and  Wapping  Streets. 
He  made  these  investments  here  before 
his  marriage,  intending,  he  said,  to  set- 
tie  in  the  little  city,  and  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  for  a  capitol.* 

This  he  did.  however,  after  his  :nar- 
iage  some  years.    Afterwards  he  became 

-  .    magistrate    and    then    sheriff    and 


•Clement  Bell  built  the  first  house  <  rected  on  the  west 

(  T  of  Wapping  and  Washington  streets,  afterwards 

"d  there.     When  he  removed  to  the  country  he  sold 

Ibis  place  ar. d  it  was  years  ar.er-.vardi  bought  byGov- 

"""■"'-  Letcher    who  lived  and  died  at  this  place.    See 

Mrs.  Woodson's  account  of  Washington  street. 


settled  at  his  country  place.  Bellsgrove. 
Here  he  built  a  large,  substantial  log 
house  and  fitted  it  up  as  comfortably  as 
possible  for  those  days,  when  they  were 
exposed  day  and  night  to  the  tomahawk 
and  the  torch  of  the  Indians,  who  con- 
tinued their  daring  raids  upon  the  set- 
tlers in  that  region  of  Elkhorn  for  a 
number  of  years  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort. 
It  took  men  and  women  of  brave  hearts 
and  stern  resolution  to  settle  in  the 
midst  of  such  danger  and  build  their 
homes,  raise  their  family  altars  and 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  home  and  farm 
life.  But  of  such  stuff  our  ancestry  was 
made. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  "He  was  again  and  again  urged 
bv  his  party  to  represent  the  county  of 
Franklin  in  the  Legislature,  but  always 
declined,  saying  "He  had  no  genius  for 
politics."  He  was  a  reserved  man,  well 
read  and  very  intelligent,  but  always 
held  himself  aloof  from  society,  and.  in- 
deed, cared  little  for  people  in  general. 

"The  house  he  built  and  in  which  his 
family  was  reared,  was  burned  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  home  in  the  picture 
was  erected  on  the  same  spot  as  the  old 
home.  This  elevation  commands  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  country, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  to  be  found 
in  Kentucky. 

To  the  right  in  the  picture  was  an  old 
stone  spring  house,  within  it  was  a  deep 
spring  of  water,  cool  and  crystally  clear, 
with  a  brook  running  from  it  under  the 
stone  wall  in  front  of  the  springhouse, 
then  westward  under  the  little  bridge  in 
front  of  the  gate,  losing  itself  in  the  peb- 
bles and  grass  below. 

Born  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain, 
and  at  a  time  when  every  public  build- 
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ing  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Salisbury. 
Sid.,  was  marked  with  the  pennons  of 
King  George — his  father  a  staunch  op- 
ponent of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had 
brought  Maryland  to  the  front  in  the  Re- 
bellion. Clement  Bell  was  nourished,  so 
to  speak,  from  his  mother's  breast  with 
rebellion  against  Kings  and  Courtiers. 
He  imbibed  from  the  very  air  around 
him  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  those  who  must  be  supported  in  their 
titles,  rank  and  fortune  and  their  as- 
sumption of  the  rights  of  others :  their 
grasping  of  the  riches  of  the  wide  world, 
though  the  tax  to  support  this  arrogance 
and  intolerable  tyranny  enslaved  in  pov- 
erty that  nation  here,  that  people  "whose 
sensitive  ears  discerned  the  clank  of  fet- 
ters and  refused  to  put  them  on."'  He 
was  trained  from  bovhood  to  uphold 
with  undying  loyalty  and  patriotic  pride, 
"the  Declaration  of  Independence/'  and 
to  stand  firm  by  its  resolutions,  out  of 
which  was  formulated  the  laws  for  the 
besc  form  of  government  in  the  world. 
The  blessings  of  liberty  had  been  too 
dearly  purchased  from  England's  royalty 
and  aristocracy  for  him  to  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  cost  to  his  people  in  sacri- 
fices, blood  and  tears,  therefore  no  one 
ever  heard  him  speak  of  his  aristocratic 
birth  or  kindred  as  such. 

It  has  been  said  "the  spirit  which  en- 
abled the  founders  of  these  States  to 
overcome  every  obstacle  which  English 
jealousy  and  savage  hostility-  could  place 
in  their  way.  was  the  spirit  which  our 
Germanic  ancestors  displayed  when  they 
battled  for  their  liberties  under  Armin- 
ius." 

While  they  loved  freedom,  they  detest- 
ed anarchy,  and  had  the  strongest  respect 
even  for  the  technicalities  of  law. 
Mr.  Bell  had  great  respect  for  the  Ger- 


mans and  this  respect  was  augmented 
when  he  became  brother-in-law  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Germans, direct  from 
Germany,  that  he  spoke  of,  we  are  told, 
as  Nature's  nobleman — Hon.  Abram  Van 
De  Graeffe. 

He  kept  no  family  record,  or  coat  of 
arms,  or  mementoes  of  his  grand  Scot- 
tish and  English  ancestry,  though  his 
family  had  them  in  Maryland.  While 
he  appreciated  the  advantages  of  his 
birth  and  the  high  position  of  his  family 
and  kindred  on  the  Eastern  shore,  he 
never  alluded  to  it,  unless  questioned  of 
it  by  some  one  interested  in  his  history. 

He  had  only  one  son,  his  eldest  child, 
who,  following  his  father's  example  in 
early  manhood,  scarce  of  age,  wandered 
out  in  the  Far  West  and  died  near  St. 
Louis,  on  his  way  back  to  his  father's 
house  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Bell  reared  his 
daughters  to  prize  above  all  inheritance 
good  principles,  kind,  true  hearts,  intel- 
ligent minds  and  characters  above  ap- 
proach. And  no  father  was  ever  more 
richly  blest  than  he  was  said  to  have  been 
in  his  family  of  beautiful  daughters.  His 
wife  was  a  deeply  religious  person,  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  She  was  greatly  be- 
loved for  her  generous,  sympathetic  dis- 
position, and  though  she  visited  her 
neighbors  but  rarely,  yet  she  made  her 
home  the  seat  of  hospitality,  was  kind  to 
strangers  who  sought  shelter  there  when 
traveling,and  dark  came  on  before  reach- 
ing the  tavern  at  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn. 
or  if  going  east  before  they  could  reach 
White  Sulphur,  five  or  six  miles  beyond 
"Bellsgrove."  Then  it  was  not  safe  to 
travel  on  the  highways,  cut  among  the 
cliffs,  or  through  the  woodlands  of  the 
Elkhorn  region ;  hence  the  farm  house- 
were  often  applied  to  for  shelter  by  pio- 
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neers  traveling  through  the  State.  Many 
of  the  early  settlers  in  other  counties 
were  wont  to  repair  to  Mr. .  Bell's  to 
have  his  advice  about  their  investments 
•n  land  and  home,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  them  to  spend  in  that  com- 
fortable pioneer  home  from  four  to  six 
weeks  consulting  over  the  matter  of  in- 
vestments with  the  host.  In  1815  Mrs. 
Cell  died  of  typhus  fever.  Her  death 
was  ever  lamented  with  unbroken  fidel- 
ity by  her  devoted  husband. 

They  had  a  family  a:  her  death  of  six 
daughters,  of  which  only  four  survived 
to  womanhood  and  married.  The  eldest 
daughter.  Eliza,  married  Ben  Ely.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  they  settled  for  a  while 
in  Frankfort  on  Broadway.  They  were 
survived  by  their  sons,  Louis  Bell  Ely, 
and  Smith  Ely.  of  Carrollton.  Mo.,  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Ely  Martin,  all  deceased. 

The  second  daughter,  Maria,  married 
first  Russell  Lewis,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
They  also  lived  on  Broadway  in  this  city, 
where  Mr.  Lewis  died.  They  had  one 
=on  who  was  born  here,  but  in  his  boy- 
hood removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  a 
prominent  physician  in  St.  Charles  coun- 
ty. Mo..  Dr.  Russell  Bell  Lewis,  of  "Flint 

Hiir."^ 

Mrs.  Lewi;,  in  a  few  years  after  the 
'ieath  of  her  husband,  married  Win.  Cul- 
bertson  Lindsay,  her  cousin,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  land  holders  of  StCharles  co., 
Mo.  They  have  both  been  dead  many 
years.  They  had  three  children,  Clement 
B.,  William  and  Elizabeth.  A  third 
daughter,  Jane,  married  Otho  McCrack- 
en, son  of  Seneca   McCracken,  brother 

•Their  eldest  son,  Louis  B.  Ely,  deceased,  a  widely 
known  Christian  philanthropist  of  Missouri,  celebrated 
::>  this  city  (Franfcfort)  at  the  residence  of  his  cousin, 
ptaok  Chinn.  in  May  l~'*>.  his  70th  birthday.  He  was 
;  orn  in  this  city  on  Broadway  May.  1825. 

+Dr.  Lewis  died  in  1903, 


of  Capt.  Virgil  McCracken,  for  whom  a 
county  of  Kentucky  is  called,  both  sons 
of  Cyrus  McCracken.  who  came  to  Ken- 
tucky before  it  was  a  State,  from  Mary- 
land. They  went  to  Missouri,  there  lived 
and  died.  Jane  left  two  children,  Otho 
and  Margaret.  The  fourth  and  youngest 
daughter,  Annie,  married  first,  xA.bsolam 
Wells,  a  wealthy  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  He  lived  only  a  year  after  their 
marriage.  After  his  death  she  returned 
to  Bellsgrove  to  live  with  her  father.  She 
repaired  and  improved  the  old  house 
and  resided  there,  cheering  her  father 
and  contributing  to  his  comfort  and  re- 
lieving him  of  the  care  and  expense  of 
his  large  farm  by  buying  a  part  of  it  and 
conducting  successfully  thereafter  his 
and  her  own  affairs.  In  1837  she  mar- 
ried Hon.  Franklin  Chinn,  of  Henry 
county,  then  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature.  They  lived  for  many  years 
at  Bellsgrove,  and  their  four  children 
were  born  there.  They  are  Dr.  Clement 
Bell  Chinn  (deceased")  and  Frank  Chinn, 
Esq.,  of  this  city;  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lewis 
(deceased).,  of  Missouri,  and  the  writer 
of  this  chapter.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
widow  of  John  Calhoun  Morton,  of 
Hartford,  Ky.  Judge  Franklin  Chinn 
died  at  Bellsgrove,  August  10th,  1876; 
Mrs.  Anna  Bell  Chinn,  his  wife,  died 
October  14th,  1873.  She  had  been  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  nearly  fifty  years.  They  are 
buried  side  by  side  in  their  lot  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery. 

Clement  Bell  and  his  wife  Margaret 
are  buried  in  their  reserved  family  bury- 
ing ground,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  at 
Bellsgrove.  Only  his  children  and  grand- 
children are  buried  there  who  died  pre- 
vious to  his   (Clement  Bell's)    death. 

Dr.    Clement    Bell   Chinn   died   at   his 
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residence  in  this  city  April  17th,  1900. 
He  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery. 

-'.Irs.  Anna  C.  Lewis  died  at  Wentz-- 
ville.  Mo.,  Aug.  12th.  1906.  She  was 
buried  beside  her  husband  and  son  in 
their  lot  near  Wentzville.  Mo. 


LIFE  IX  KENTUCKY  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  XEGRO 
SLAVERY"^ 

During  the  lives  of  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  Bell,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  marriage  of  my 
father  and  mother,  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  home  was  performed  by  our  negroes. 
The  men  tilled  the  fields,  attended  to  the 
horses  and  cattle  and  gathered  the  harv- 
ests into  the  barns  and  storehouses,  and 
there  were  always  a  few  men  more  deli- 
cate than  the  field  hands  and  more  intel- 
ligent and  trustworthy,  who  were  the 
"body  servants"  of  their  masters — valets, 
as  the  French  would  style  them — men 
who  attended  especially  to  their  masters, 
old  and  young,  took  care  of  their  rooms, 
their  wardrobes  and  traveled  with  them. 
Then     there     were    '  laids,     cooks, 

laundresses,  seamstresses,  and  spinners 
and  weaver-  and  hand-maids,  young  ne- 
gro girls  who  waited  especially  on  the 

stress  and  young  la  ies  of  the  family. 
These  apparent  supernumaries  stood  or 
sat  near  the  "old  missus'  chair."'  to  Irmd 
her  a  glass  of  water,  fan  her.  bring  or 
take  the  keys  to  the  butler  or  cook,  or  a 
message  to  any  of  the  family  out  of  the 
room,  on  the  galleries,  or  in  their  rooms 
or  out  on  the  lawn  under  the  great  trees 
reading  or  sitting  with  guests  who  came 
to  spend  the  day  or  a  week  or  a  month 
or  a  year,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  guest 
might  be.  Hospitality  was  the  'aw  then 
of   everv   home.     Each   class   had    their 


separate  departments  in  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  farm-life  in  Kentucky.  And 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  home  had 
not  only  the  provision  for  themselves 
and  the  children  of  the  household  tc 
iook  after,  but  also  to  provide  for  all 
their  negroes,  supply  the  materials  and 
have  made  for  the  men,  women  and  chil 
dren  clothing  for  the  winter  and  the 
summer. 

The  mistress  usually  had  a  large  room 
set  apart  in  the  yard  near  the  house, 
where  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  and 
the  varied  manufacture  of  clothing  was 
carried  on.  The  negro  women  did  this 
work,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
mistress.  They  spun  the  yarn  or  flax 
into  the  cloth,  made  the  garments,  coat 5, 
pants,  shirts,  etc.,  and  the  dresses,  and 
underwear.  They  knit  the  socks  ami 
gloves  for  the  workers.  Everything  that 
was  comfortable  was  provided  for  them 
from  leather  boots,  the  strongest  and 
best  for  their  feet,  to  hats,  the  warmest 
for  their  heads.  Their  homes  were  gen- 
erally log  or  frame  dwellings  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  the  mas- 
ter. Their  "quarters. "  as  they  were 
often  called,  were  furnished  with  such 
things  as  they  liked — bedsteads,  chairs, 
tables  and  wardrobes  or  presses  in  the 
walls.  Many  of  these  pieces  of  furni- 
ture were  made  by  the  "home  carpenter," 
or  they  were  the  furniture  the  mistress 
had  discarded  for  the  new  styles ;  and 
many  of  these  pieces  of  furniture  to-day 
have  been  sold  by  the  ex-slaves  to  relic 
hunters  for  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

The  master  and  mistress  of  a  farm 
had,  it  is  true,  the  services  of  the  negro, 
but  these  services  could  not  in  money 
compensate  them  for  the  kind  care  of 
them  for  the  thought,  for  the  anxiety 
and  unending  expense  of  providing  for 
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their  comfort,  as  members  of  the  house- 
hold. Xot  only  were  they  provided  for- 
in  health,  but  in  sickness  a  physician  was 
rngaged  especially  to  look  after  them. 
and  there  was  always  an  Un'co  Ben.  or 
L'n'co  Tom.  or  Un'co  John  ailing  ar  the 
"quarters,"  beside  sick  children  that  had 
to  be  nursed  and  treated.  The  mistress, 
always  interested  and  sympathetic,  su- 
perintended their  treatment  and  had  their 
■  prepared,  and  in  special  ca?es  of  fa- 
vorite servants,  herself  prepared  it.  Ac- 
customed to  the  dainty  food  of  the  mas- 
ter's table,  they  could  eat  no  other,  and 
•vere  indulged  like  the  other  children  of 
the  family.  The  negroes  were  cared  for 
in  slavery  as  no  other  poor  people  of  any 
nation  were  ever  cared  for  in  the  world 
before  or  since  that  system  of  domestic 
government  was  abolished  in  the  South. 
They  were  fed  and  clothed  and  taught 
and  civilized.  They  were  given  an  in- 
lustrial  education  ,the  best  in  the  world 
'  '  them.  They  were,  what  it  seems  im- 
ssible  to  make  them  in  Africa,  a  people ; 

ed  to  peaceful  pursuits  in  the  com- 
but  no  less  essential  industries  of 
farm  and  domestic  life,  their  native  bar- 
barity controlled  and  suppressed,  if  not 
"vnated    by  .  discipline    and    authority, 
their  labor   was   made   advantageous   to 

Sooth  on  the  plantations  and  to  Ken- 
tucky on  the  farms.  On  every  farm 
"Here  was  among  the  negroes  an  over- 
■  '•r,  an  elderly   negro  man,   who   acted 

'  authority  from  his  master.    He  was 
a  more  severe  task-master  than  his  mas- 
He  knew  better  the  capacity  of 

I  hand,  and  he  demanded  from  each 

•  *ne  so  much  labor  for  the  day,  whether 

:t  was  plowing  or  hoeing,  cutting  wood, 

^'anting    or   sowing    seed  or    breaking 

"''Tip.      In   this   last  employment  he  set 

figures  for  the  task  per  day,  and  all 


the  hemp  they  broke  over  the  task  thev 
were  credited  with  it,  and  when  the  hemp 
was  sold  they  were  paid  their  dues,  as 
in  the  other  crops,  so  that  they  had  a 
surplus  account  of  their  own. 

My  father  owned  such  an  overseer  as 
we  have  described  above.  His  name 
was  Tom  Smith.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  one  of  no  small  reputation 
among  his  people  as  a  Baptist  preacher. 
He  and  my  father  were  near  the  same 
age  and  had  grown  up  together  from 
childhood.  He  had  taught  "Uncle  Tom." 
as  we  were  wont  to  call  him,  both  to  read 
and  to  write,  and  given  him  the  trade  of 
a  stone  mason  on  the  farm.  He  had  as- 
sisted to  build  around  the  farm,  lying  on 
the  waters  of  Xorth  Elkhorn,  some  miles 
of  stone  fence,  also  around  the  front  of 
the  farm  on  the  Georgetown  turnpike. 
When  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation 
of  emancipation  of  die  slaves  in  1862, 
which  was  confirmed  in  January,  1863, 
Uncle  Tom  declined  to  take  advantage 
of  it ;  but  my  father  paid  him  his  hire 
until  the  next  Spring.  The  other  negro 
men  had  left  the  place  supposedly  to 
join  the  army.  ''Uncle  Tom-'  was  not 
as  well  as  usual,  and  my  father  said  to 
him  one  morning: 

"Tom,  you  have  been  a  faithful  serv- 
ant to  me ;  now  you  are  free  to  live  here 
or  to  leave.'' 

And  he  replied  with  trembling  voice: 
"Yes,  Mars  Frank,  I  know  that ;  and 
you  and  Miss  Annie  have  been  mighty 
kind  and  good  to  me  always.  So  I 
thought  I  would  stay  on  here  till  we  both 
sorter  got  used  to  this  new  condition  of 
things,  and  1  could  look  around  and  see 
how  I  could  make  a  living  outside  of 
farming." 

"I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  Tom,  I  would 
give  you  a  piece  of  land,  with  a  good 
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house  on  it.  and  start  you  in  life,  with 
such  things  as  you  would  need  on  a  farm, 
and  as  you  understand  farm  work.  I 
think  you  had  better  accept  my  gift." 

"I  am  just  as  grateful  as  I  can  be, 
Mars  Frank,  for  you  to  think  enough  of 
me  to  give  me  that  place,  but  I  feel  tired 
of  farming.  As  you  have  given  me  the 
trade  of  a  stone  mason.  I  believe  I  would 
rather  go  to  town  and  work  in  rock,  and 
preach  to  my  church." 

So  he  .vent  his  way.  He  had  money 
laid  up  from  the  sale  of  his  corn  and  to- 
bacco, and  with  this  he  bought  a  home  in 
Frankfort  and  besran  work  at  his  trade. 
He  was  found  efficient  and  faithful  and 


was  soon  crowded  with  orders  for  ma- 
sonry. He  was  very  industrious  and  am- 
bitious, and  undertook  tasks  that  re- 
quired his  time  every  hour  of  the  day. 
no  matter  how  hot  the  sun  at  noon-dav. 
One  extremely  hot  day  in  July  he  was 
busy  on  a  stone  wall  when  he  fainted 
from  sunstroke.  He  lingered  some 
months  but  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
sunstroke.  My  father  had  him  buried 
in  the  negro  quarter  of  the  Frankfort 
cemetery,  because  he  had  been  a  faithful 
servant  and  had  always  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  burial  there,  or  "near  by  his 
white  folks,"  as  he  was  wont  to  speak  of 
his  master's  family. 
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INTERESTING  NOTES  AND  DATA 


The   Bells   of   Scotland   and   England 
were   ever   wont   to    name    their   estates 
after  their  own  names,  and  we  find  the 
custom    followed    them    to    America,    as 
this  prefix  is  attached  to  their  homes  and 
landed   possessions    to    distinguish   them 
from  generation  to  generation  and  thus 
the  owner's  name  is  perpetuated,  as  Bell 
[sfcs,  Bell  Ayre,  Bell  Haven.  Bell  Mont. 
U   Brooks.   Bell   Rivere.    Bell    Sylvia: 
ilell  Plains:  and  in  Kentucky.  Bell  View, 
•he  residence  o.f  the  late  Henry  Ceil,  of 
Lexington,  and  Bellsgrove,  the  old  place 
■■:"  Clement  Bell  in  Franklin  county,  Ky. 
The  mother   of   Clement   Bell   was   a 
eery  devoted  and  zealous  member  of  the 
ilaptist  Church.     Her  husband.   Ezekiel 
being  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  on 
:   Eastern  shore,   she  was  able  to   &  > 
much  good  in  dispensing  ro  the  neces- 
sities of  the  saints  of   the  poor,   strug- 
-"  churches  around   her.      It   was   her 
■-■irulson.  Noah  Davi  =  ,  who  was  sai  I  to 
•  the  brilliant  evangelist  of  her  church 
n  it  split,  and   he   was   the   founder 
there   of  the    New    Missionary    Baptist 
irch — evolved  from  the  old  Ironside 
baptist.     His  father,  Daniel  Davis,  was 
eminent    divine     of    the     Ironside 
irch,  and  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Noah 
is,  and  the  sister  of  my  grandfather, 
nent  Bell,  was  the  "Elect  Lady"  of 
the  Ironside  Church.     She  was  a  woman 
rilliant  understanding,  so  the  writers 
that  da}-  styled  .her      Was  an  enthu- 
I  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 


helper  and  co-worker  in  all  her  hus- 
band's religious  works,  and  noble  phi- 
lanthropy. He  built,  out  of  his  own 
means,  a  number  of  churches  on  the 
Eastern  shore,  and  Mrs.  Davis  visited 
them  all  and  assisted  often  in  services, 
as  she  was  notable  for  her  fervent  and 
effectual  prayers.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  world-famous  missionary 
and  poetess,  Emily  Judson.  In  Aunt 
Davis'  diary  and  scrap  book  there  were 
letters  and  poems  from  this  friend  in 
Birmah.  These  letters  described  the 
city  of  Birmah  and  gave  interesting  data 
concerning  the  founding  of  missions  in 
Birmah.  It  will  be  recalled  by  readers 
of  early  missionary  work  in  heathen 
lands  that  it  was  Mrs.  Judson's  beauty 
and  grace  that  so  charmed  the  King  of 
Birmah  that  upon  her  request  he  par- 
doned her  eloquent  husband  and  set  him 
free  to  preach  like  Paul  the  God  of 
Heaven  there,  whom  the  heathen  ignor- 
antly  worshipped  in  wood  and  stone. 
This  diary,  if  preserved,  might  have 
become  as  famous  as  Lady  Stair's 
Diary,  from  which  so  many  interesting 
facts  have  been  taken  for  English  lit- 
erature. Mrs.  Davis'  diary  contained  a 
history  of  the  Bells.  Davis.  Byrds,  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Carrolls,  with  annals 
of  intense  interest  connected  with  Mary- 
land during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Much  of  the  data  was  from  letters  of  the 
Bell  family  abroad  and  at  home.  This 
diary    was    willed    bv    Mrs.    Ellen    Bell 
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Davis  to  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Clara  Davis 
Bell,  wife  of  Henry  Bell  I  her  cousin, 
oi  Lexington,  Ky. 

It  was  in  her  elegant  home  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  diary.  Its  de- 
scriptions of  receptions  at  the  White 
House  and  gay  and  splendid  house  par- 
ties held  on  the  Eastern  shore  by  her 
family  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
were  exquisite  bits  of  history  of  price- 
less value. 

The  Bells-Davis  and  Simpsons  were 
related,  and  of  this  family  and  kindred 
also  came  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States.  His  father, 
Reuben  Davis,  was  a  cousin  of  the  Beds, 
their  fathers  having  been  brothers,  who 
separated  on  the  Eastern  shore.  Reuben 
Davis  went  South,  and  Daniel  Davis  re- 
mained in  Maryland.  Also  through  the 
Simpsons-Davis  branch  of  the  Bell  fam- 
ily comes  another  President  and  great 
General,  Ulysses   Simpson  Grant. 


.or  OLD  WILL. 

"In    Genealogical    Gleanings    in    Eng- 
land "  a  very  valuable  book,  we  find  the 


will  of  one  Thomas  Bell,  a  merchant  of 
London.  The  will  is  dated  January  29, 
1671,  proved'3rd  of  May,  1672  (p.  23). 
After  reciting  his  bequest  to  Roxbury. 
Xew  England,  "for  the  maintenance  of 
a  scooletaaster  and  free  scooles  for  the 
teaching-  and  instruction  of  Poore  Men'- 
children  at  Roxbury  forever."  he  goes 
on  to  say  : — 

"Whereas,  my  son,  Thomas  Bell,  did 
pay  unto  me  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which,  he  received  in  marriage 
with  his  wife:  I  therefore  give  over  and 
besides  .two  hundred  pounds  formeriy 
g'iven  him,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  within  twelve  months  after  my 
decease.  If  he  be  dead,  then  to  his  wife 
Jane,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
To  grandchild.  Clement  Be!!,  three  "hun- 
dred pounds  at  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty.'" 

This  Clement  Bell  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  Win.  Bell,  father  of  Eze- 
kiel  Bell,  father  of  Clement  Bell,  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  sketch.  Though 
Wm.  Bell  lived  in  Scotland  and  came  to 
America  from  that  countrv. 
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THE  LINDSAYS 


From  the  clipping  enclosed  it  will  be  seen 
the  Lindsay  Clan  in  Scotland  still  hold 
their  position  of  ancient  renown  as  a 
clan  and  meet  at  Edzell  Castle — the 
most  ancient  castle  of  their  people  in 
Great  Britain. 

This  clipping  was  sent  to  me  from  Mrs. 
Lottie  Stanton  Robertson  from  the 
the  Castle  at  Ardrosson.  Scotland,  Oc- 
tober, 1900. 

"Gathering  of  the  Clan  Lindsay. — On 
Saturday  the  second  annual  gathering  of 
the  Clan  Lindsay  Society  was  held  at  Ed- 
zell Castle. The  company  assembled  at  the 
castle  at  noon,  when  the  party,  under  a 
guide,  were  shown  over  the  ancient  ruins. 
The  vault  of  the  house  of  Lindsay  was 
then  visited  in  the  old  graveyard  beside 
the  castle,  and  a  wreath  of  heather  put 
on  the  tomb.  The  company  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  Lindsay  Memorial  Hall, 
where  dinner  was  served.  Mr.  William 
Lindsay,  of  the  Downhill  branch  of  the 
clan,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  vice- 
president  of  the  society.  About  two  hun- 
dred sat  down  to  dinner.  Apologies  were 
read  from  the  Chieftain,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Belcarres  Castle;  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay ;  C.  M.  Ramsay,  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  &c,  &c.    After  the  usual 

fal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lindsay  proposed  "The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,"  which  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Shiell,  on  behalf  of  his 
father,  Mr.  John  Shiell,  factor  to  Lord 
Oalhoasie,  who  was  unavoidablv  absent, 


and  enthusiastically  received.  "Our 
Chieftain,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Lindsay,  and  was  most  heartily  received 
by  the  company,  who  sang  "For  He's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow."  The  chairman,  in 
name  of  the  company,  sent  a  telegram  of 
regards  to  the  Chieftain.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Crawford,  County  Galloway,  pro- 
posed "Success  to  the  Clan  Lindsay  So- 
ciety." which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  R. 
J.  Lindsay,  secretary.  "The  Ladies  of 
the  House  of  Lindsay"  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  Lindsay,  Kirriemuir,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lindsay,  Brochin. 
"The  Lindsay's  Guests"  by  the  chairman, 
and  replied  to  by  Provost  Scott  Brechin. 
"The  Clergy,"  by  Mr.  James  Don  Bre- 
chin, and  res'ponded  to  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Clark,  B.  D.,  Brechin.  "The  Chairman," 
by  Rev.  D.  S.  Ross,  Edzell.  replied  to  by 
the  Chairman.  "The  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,"  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Lindsay,  Phil- 
adelphia, U,  S.  A.,  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lindsay." 

For  information  of  the  "Lindsay  Fam- 
ily of  America,"  address  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret L.  Atkinson,  Historian,  59  Wal- 
deck  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  well-known  Association, 
"Lindsay  Family  of  America,"  which 
holds  its  annual  meetings  in  Boston  in 
October,  and  these  close  with  a  banquet 
at  Hotel  Lenox.  The  meetings  are  'it- 
tended  by  members  of  the  family  from 
different  parts  of  America  and  Europe. 
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ANCIENT  SEAL  OF  THE  CHYNN'S  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 
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The  Chirm's  of  Kentucky 


Ancestry  of  Judge  Franklin  Chinn,  of  Bellsgrove, 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky 

With  Biographical  Tribute  to  his  Memory  by  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Kentucky  Yeoman  " 
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THE  CHINN  FAMILY  IN  KENTUCKY 


The  Chirms  are  an  ancient  family  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  we  find  the 
name  under  die  seal  Cheyne,  bearing 
<>ne  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
Coats  of  Arms  in  Great  Britain  (the 
writer  has  the  Coat  of  Arms).  The  or- 
thography of  the  name  has  been  changed 
many  times  from  the  Norman-French 
ride,  DeCheyne.  We  find  it  variously 
written  in  Xisbett's  Heraldry  and  other 
ivorks  on  this  subject,  viz.:  Le  Chein, 
Cheyne,  Chynn,  Chinn,  the  last  being 
■i' '.opted  as  the  spelling  of  the  name  in 
America.  In  London  there  is  an  avenue 
called  for  the  family  of  ancient  times, 
Cheyne-Row." 

The  Chinns  in  Kentucky  are  descend- 
ants, as  far  as  their  history  has  been 
traced,  from  John  Chynn.  the  Colonist, 
and  from  his  eldest  son,  Raleigh  Chinn, 
burgess  for  Lancaster  county,  Virginia, 
1731.     (See  "Hayden's  Virginia  Genea- 

-  V  and  Bishop  Meade's  "History  of 
'  'Id  Churches  and  Old  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  Register  for  May,  1905.) 

Raleigh  Chinn  married  at  Stratford- 
Bow,  London.  1700.  Esther  Ball, 
laughter  of  Joseph  Ball,  by  his  first  wife. 
>he  was  half-sister  of  Mary  Ball,  the 
mother  of  Washington.  In  1713,  it  is 
■ntten,  he  settled  in  Lancaster  county, 

'■<■■.  and  was  one  of  the  largest  land  own- 
ers in  Southeastern  Virginia.  Colonel 
William  Chinn  (Raleigh,  Chichester. 
Richard),    born    in   Albemarle    county, 

3-j    in    1768,    came    to    Kentucky    and 

'fried  Sarah  Bryan,  a  daughter  of  Cap- 


tain Wm.  Bryan,  of  Bryan's  Station, 
Fayette  county,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Chinn  was  one  of  the  heroines 
of  Bryan's  Station,  August  18,  1782,  of 
which  thrilling  event  Collins'  His- 
tory of  Kentucky-  gives  a  graphic,  ac- 
count. Her  name  is  engraved  on  the 
memorial   tablet  at  Bryan's    Station. 

Col.  William  Chinn  had  a  brother, 
Raleigh  Chinn,  who  lived  in  Bourbon 
count}',  Ky.,  and  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
married  William  Bradford,  of  George- 
town, Ky.  The  children  of  Col.  Wm. 
Chinn  and  Sarah  Bryan,  his  wife,  were: 
sons — William.  Alfred,  both  in  the  war 
of  1812.  Alfred  Chinn  lost  his  life  at 
River  Raisen ;  William  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  exchanged.  Came  to  Kentucky 
and  lived  in  Mason  county ;  there  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Rosa  Bryan;  Franklin 
B.,  Morgan  B.,  and  John  F.  Chinn. 

Daughters — Nancy,  Rhoda,  Elizabeth 
and  Sarah. 

Col.  Wm.  Chinn  died  in  February, 
1814,  at  his  home  in  Fayette  county,  just 
after  receiving  his  commission  as  an 
officer  on  Gov.  Shelby's  staff  in  the  In- 
dian War.  Mrs.  Chinn,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  removed  to  Henry  coun- 
ty and  settled  on  a  land  grant  there. 
From  the  Commentator  of  1829  we  learn, 
"Mrs.  Sarah  Chinn,  widow  of  Colonel 
William  Chinn,  formerly  of  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  died  August  8,  1829.  She 
was  sincerely  lamented  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  neighbors,  to  whom 
she  was  endeared  by  the  most  exemplary 
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and  amiable  deportment."  (The  Com- 
mentator. 1829.) 

Her  children  were  wont  to  tell  of  the 
attention  she  received  from  all  classes  of 
people  in  her  day ;  how  the}-  loved  to 
hear  her  tell  of  early  day?  in  Kentucky, 
and  how  the5.'  came  from  Xorth  Carolina 
in  wagons  to  Kentucky,  what  they  had, 
or  rather  what  they  did  not  have  then. 
\^  hen  she  died  in  Henry  countv  a  great 
demonstration  of  respect  was  shown  her. 
and  her  funeral  was  the  largest  of  any 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  countv 
before. 

We  have  heard  she  was  a  pleasing 
talker,  and  was  ever  ready  to  tell  the 
story  of  Bryan's  Station,  long  before  anv 
account  of  it  was  published.  How  they 
were  assembled  to  go  to  the  Spring, 
walking  two  and  two  and  trying  to  con- 
cea]  their  fright  at  the  Indians.  How 
they  rejoiced  when  they  returned  to  the 
fort  and  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they 
had  water  to  drink  and  to  cook  with. 
How  they  lived  in  the  fort.  etc.  She 
was  proudly  beloved  by  her  family  and 
held  in  precious  memory  by  her  children 
for  her  brave,  splendid  spirit,  her  rare 
intelligence  and  her  generous,  sweet  dis- 
position at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Chinn  was  born  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, and  though  only  a  little  child  when 
her  father  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Indians  in  the  skirmish  reprrted  in  Col- 
lins' History  of  Kentucky  (Vol.  II.,  p 
186;  she  remembered  seeing  him  brought 
into  the  fort  and  the  consternation  and 
grief  of  the  family  and  the  pioneers  at 
his  death  and  that  of  his  son  William  at 
the  same  time. 

We  were  told  by  an  aged  Uncle,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  family,  John  F. 
Chinn,  deceased,  of  ShJbyville,  Ky.,  that 
he  heard  his  mother  tell  'to  several  peo- 


ple just  before  her  death  that  she  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  her  father  tell  at  the 
Station  of  his  trip  to  Jefferson  county 
for  salt  for  the  Station  in  1780,  when  the 
Indians  attacked  their  little  band,  camped 
for  the  night  just  after  they  had  crossed 
the  river  in  the  place  now  called  Frank- 
fort, so-called,  it  was  thought,  because 
Stephen  Frank,  one  of  his  men,  was 
killed  at  the  ford.  -  It  was  first  called 
Frankford.  afterwards  changed  to  Frank 
fort. 

Mrs.  Chinn  was  very  proud  of  her 
Boone-Bryan  kindred  and  ancestry,  and 
had  preserved  much  of  the  history  and 
the  traditions  concerning  them.  After 
the  death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  with 
a  number  of  her  children  and  several  of 
the  men  of  the  family,  returned  to.  Xorth 
Carolina,  but  she  remained  at  Bryan's 
Station  with  her  relatives,  and  it  was 
there,  in  1792.  she  was  married  to  vvni. 
Chinn,  who  had  already  made  a  repu- 
tation as  an  "Indian  Fighter."  (From 
Family  Bible). 

His  name  is  found  in  the  early  records 
of  the  State  as  a  land  holder  in  Fayette 
and  Bourbon  counties.  The  Chinns  were 
among  the  first  citizens  of  Bourbon,  -Fay- 
ette, Mason.  Mercer  and  Xelson  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  Land  Office  we  find  large 
bodies  of  lands  patented  to  different 
members  by  this  name.  They  were  leg- 
islators, doctors;  lawyers  and  farmers. 

When' my  grandfather  died  at  his  large 
farm  on  Cane  Run,  near  Lexington,  my 
father  was  a  well-grown  lad  of  fourteen 
years.  His  older  brothers,  William  and 
Alfred,  had  been  wounded  and  captured 
at  River  Raisen.  Alfred  died  and  Wil- 
liam was  still  in  Canada,  a  prisoner.  The 
heart-broken  mother  tried  to  run  the 
farm,  with  her  son  Franklin  to  look  af- 
ter the  negroes  and  conduct  the  crops. 
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but,  being  offered  a  fine  price  for  the 
land,  she  sold  this  place  and  removed  to 
Henry  county,  to  a  tract  of  land  there. 
where  she  lived  until  her  death.  Mean- 
while her  sons  and  daughters  married 
and  left  the  home,  several  of  them  went 
to  other  States  and  have  descendants  in 
the  South  and  West.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Nancy,  married  Willis  Arnold  and 
went  to  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and, 
Mrs.  Arnold  being  well  educated  in  Eng- 
lish, soon  understood  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages.  She  became  so  pro- 
ficient in  them  that  she  was  petitioned  by 
the  citizens  of  the  little  town  to  be  the 
posrmisress  there.  She  consented  to  ap- 
ply for  the  office,  and  she  was  appointed 
straightway.  It  is  said  she  was  one  of 
the  first  women  in  the  South  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  an  office.  She  retained  the 
office  until  her  death. 

Rhcda.  the  second  daughter,  married 
her  cousin,  Preston  Morgan,  a  descend- 
ant of  Edward  Morgan,  brother  of  Sa- 
rah Morgan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Squire 
Boone,  whose  brother  Daniel  Morgan, 
for  whom  Daniel  Boone  was  named,  be- 
came one  of  the  celebrated  Generals  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  (See  Regis- 
ter, January,  No.  1,  J903).  They 
moved  to  Indiana,  there  lived  and  died. 

Elizabeth  married  Captain  Xoah 
Speers.  and  they  went  to  Illinois,  there 
lived  and  died. 

Sarah  Bryan  married  Captain  Graves, 
of  Bay  St.  Louis.  She  had  no  children, 
but  the  other  three  sisters  had  sons  and 
daughters. 

My  father,  Franklin  Chinn,  remained 


the  guardian  of  his  mother,  meanwhile 
devoting  himself  to  her  comfort  as  lon£,r 
.as  she  lived.  The  appended  sketch  tells 
of  his  life  : 

Morgan  Bryan  Chinn  married  first 
Elizabeth  Macy.  by  whom  he  had  two 
children — Henry,  who  went  to  Montana 
to  live,  and  died  there,  he  never  mar- 
ried ;  Ann  Mary,  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Henry  Calvert,  of  Owen  county, 
died  early  and  had  no  children. 

Second,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  White, 
of  Frankfort,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren— son.  Norbourn  and  daughter  Elea- 
nor.    Both  died  in  childhood. 

Third,  he  married  Miss  Drussilla 
Branham,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children :  son  George,  a  phy- 
sician ;  daughters,  Florence,  who  mar- 
ried Benj.  Thomason,  of  Scott  county, 
Ky.,  died  in  1888,  had  no  children ;  Alice 
and  Sallie,  not  married. 

John  F.  Chinn  lived  in  Shelbyville,  was 
respected  and  esteemed  by  every  one  and 
died  in  1896.  He  married  first  Miss 
Sarah  Pulliam,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
and  two  daughters — John  Henry  and 
Georg;a  and  Mary,  all  dead. 

He  married  a  second  time  Miss  Co- 
rinne  Scott,  daughter  of  Col.  George 
Scott,  of  Henry  County,  Ky.,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Frank  and  Clarence, 
and  one  daughter,  Kate,  who  married 
Joseph  Bailey,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.  The 
sons  died,  Frank  in  childhood,  and 
Clarence  in  early  manhood,  unmarried. 
The  names  of  John  F.  and  Corinne  Chinn 
-  witnesses  the  family  record  of  the  Chinns 
to  be  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowldege. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE     IN"     THE      KENTUCKY 
YEOMAN. 

BY  COL.   SAMUEL   I.    M.    MAJOR. 


NATURE  S  NOBLEMAN.'" 
"DEATH  OF  JUDGE  FRANKLIN  CHINN." 

On  Saturday  last  the  Yeoman  made  a 
brief  announcement  of  the  death  of  a 
respected  citizen,  one  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty's oldest  and  most  honored  landmarks, 
in  the  person  of  "Judge  Franklin  (B) 
Chinn,  who  departed  this  life  at  his  res- 
idence near  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn.  at 
three  o'clock  p.  m.  last  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 10th,  1876.  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  received  severe  physical 
injury  from  an  accident  which  occured 
during  a  storm  last  December,  and  had 
been  confined  by  it  to  his  residence  al- 
most ever  since,  but  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  demise  was  an  acute  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels. 

Franklin  Chinn.  St.,  was  born  in  the 
Cane  Run  neighborhood  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty, five  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  1st 
dav  of  January,  1800.  Receiving  such 
an  education  as  was  afforded  by  the 
country  schools  of  the  day  he  early  de- 
veloped into  a  useful,  popular  and  lead- 
ingcitizenof  perfect  integrity  and  blame- 
less life.  In  1817  he  removed  from  Fay- 
ette county  to  Henry  county,  where  in 
1827  he  was  married  to  Miss  Man-  L. 
Scott.  Their  children  were.  William 
Chinn,  who  married  Ellen  Herndon.  of 
Woodford  county,  Ky.,  Amanda  Chinn, 
who  married  J.  Wickliffe  French,  Mary, 
who  died  single,  and  Leonidas,  who  died 
in  infancy.  During  a  residence  of  20 
years  in  Henry  county  he  was  twice 
elected  to  represent  that  county  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  General  Assembly 
(from  1831  to  1836-7). 


Having  become  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  previous  to  1837, 
he  in  that  year  was  married  to  his  sec- 
one  wife,  Mrs.  Annie  Bell  Wells,  and  re- 
moved from  Henry  to  this  county,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided,  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Although  living  the  unambitious,  un- 
obtrusive life  of  an  independent  farmer, 
a  man  of  his  sterling  worth  and  rare  in- 
telligence couid  not  fail  to  attract  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors 
and  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  held  the  responsible  office  of  Magis- 
trate for  many  years  prior  to  1861,  when 
he  was  elected  County  Judge  under  cir- 
cumstances which  signally  attested  the 
high  character  of  the  man,,  his  great  pop- 
ularity with  ail  classes  and  the  unqual- 
ified trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  county.  Judge 
Chinn  lost  his  second  wife  in  1873  and 
has  since  remained  unmarried.  He  leaves 
six  children  living,  among  whom  are 
William  Chinn,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Deposit  Bank,  and  formerly  Sheriff  of 
the  county ;  Frank  Chinn,  Jr.,  law  part- 
ner of  Judge  Alvin  Duvall,  and  formerly 
City  Attorney,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton, a  lady  well  known  throughout  Ken- 
tucky for  poetical  and  other  literary  pro- 
ductions of  a  high  order  of  merit,  all  of 
this  county. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  a  representative  native-born 
Kentuckian,  who  lived  six  years  beyond 
the  Psalmist's  allotted  span  and  was 
from  first  to  last,  publicly,  as  well  as  pri- 
vately, politically,  as  well  as  morally,  in 
little  as  well  as  in  big  things,  that  no- 
blest work  of  God,  an  honest  man.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved 
here  in  the  community  where  he  so  long 
lived,  and  we  believe  had  not  an  enemy 
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in  the  world :  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
oldest  and  best  because  most  Christian 
school,  a  school  founded  on  the  golden 
rule  of  kindness  and  brotherhood.  He 
was  also  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonian  school  in  politics,  and  we  take 
pride  in  making"  record  of  the  fact  that 
he  materially  assisted  in  the  founding  of 
the  Kentucky  Yeoman  and  was  its  life- 
king  patron  ana  staunch  friend.  As 
such,  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  we 
honor  his  name  and  happy  memory. 

We  sincerely  lament  his  death,  though 
it  came  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  the 
world's  esteem,  and  we  lay  this  humble 
wreath  upon  his  tomb  in  the  hope  that 
the  record  of  his  virtues  will  endure 
among  us  forever. 


TRIBUTES  TO  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

It  is  a  task  of  great  delicacy  to  write 
of  one's  own  father  and  mother.  The 
tendency  to  overpraise  them  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  to  subject  their  virtues 
and  graces  of  mind  and  character  to  the 
criticism  of  others  who  did  not  know 
them  "behind  the  veil."  as  the  writer  did, 
makes  the  pen  pause  for  language  suit- 
able to  present  their  memories  in.  No 
words,  however,  could  convey  correctly 
my  loving  admiration  of  my  parents. 
They  were  both  fire  types  of  the  men  and 
women  of  their  day.  Handsome  in  per- 
son, tall,  fair  complexion,  graceful  and 
dignified,  with  manners  ar  once  unaffect- 
ed and  gracious,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  record  they  were  both  admired 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them  in 
their  hospitable  home,  Bellsgrove. 

As  a  testimonial  of  the  regard  felt  for 
them,  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  them, 
we  append  two  of  the  many  notices  of 
them  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  their 


decease,  the  one  on  October  14th.  1873. 
and  the  other  August  10th,  1876: 

"Mrs.   Anna   Bell   Chinn   died  at  the 
residence  of  her  husband.  Judge  Frank- 
lin Chinn.  in  this  city,  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 14th,  1873,  in  the  68th  year  of  her 
age.      The    subject   of   this    notice   was 
born  at  Bellsgrove  in  this  county,  Janu- 
ary 5th,  1805,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Clement  Bell,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  State,  who  emigrated  from  Mary- 
land previous  to  the  year  1791,  and  set- 
led  in  Frankfort,  which  then  contained 
only  a  few  houses  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.     From  this  place  he  after- 
wards moved  to  his  farm  near  the  Forks 
of  Elkhorn,  where  he   lived   to   an   ad- 
vanced age.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mrs.  Chinn  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  Kentucky,  whose 
deeds  of  honor  will  ever  live  after  them. 
During  the  whole  of  her  life  she  proved 
herself  a  devoted  wife  and  affectionate 
and   endearing  mother,  a   lovely  neigh- 
bor, a  sincere  friend,  and,  above  all.  an 
exemplary  Christian.     She  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  a  consistent  member  of 
the    Presbyterian    Church,    and    during 
that  long  period  was  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties  connected  therewith. 
When  this  mother  in  Israel  felt  that  the 
Angel  of  Death  was  calling  her  home, 
she  sent   for  the  pastor  of  her  church, 
and,    though    suffering,   when    he   asked 
her  if  she  was  assured  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  Christ,  she  replied  "that  in  all 
her  life  He  had  never   failed   her,   and 
that  she  had  always  found  Him  merciful 
and  precious  to  her,  that  it  was  not  for 
spiritual  consolation  for  herself  that  she 
had  sent  for  him,  but  to  deliver  into  his 
charge  her  dear  ones  left  behind.'     At 
the    same   time   exhorting   her   husband 
and   children,   who   with   broken   heart? 
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and  tearful  eyes,  were  assembled  around 
her  to  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
support  and  comfort  in  this  time  of  sor- 
row, and  to  try  to  meet  her  bye  and  bye 
in  the  sweet  land,  'where  the  weary  are 
at  rest  and  sorrow  comes  no  more.' 

"It  was  this  beautiful  characteristic 
(self-abnegation)  which  enabled  her 
while  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  look 
away  from  self  and  to  feel  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  salvation  of  others  than  in 
her  own  future  state,  which  all  knew  full 
well  was  not  necessary,  for  she  had  been 
preparing  her  soul  to  enter  upon  'the 
rest  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God' 
during  her  whole  life.  To  her  bereaved 
and  sorrow-stricken  ones  would  we  say, 
"grieve  not  as  those  having  no  hope," 
and  as  she  can  never  come  to  you,  pre- 
pare to  fulfill  the  premise  she  requested 
you  to  make  and  we  have  no  doubt  was 
made,  to  meet  her  in  that  beautiful  land 
of  rest,  where  we  can  truthfully  say 
"  'She  has  gone  to  the  heavenly  garden, 

Far  from  this  world  and  its  sin, 
That  dear,  precious  mother  we  cherished 

Angels  have  ushered  within.' 

"B.  F.  D. 

"Frankfort,  Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1873." 


The  above  notice  was  written  by  her 
friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Duvall,  who  since  then  has  joined  her 
in  the  heavenly  home. 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  death  we 
lived  in  this  city  (Frankfort)  during  the 
winter,  in  a  cottage  on  Wapping  Street, 
where  now  stands  the  residence  of  W. 
Chapman,  and  spent  the  summer  at 
Bellsgrove." 


The  following  extract  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Capital,  May  9,  1896: 

VERY  INTERESTING. 

THE  LATEST  MEETING  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE 

FRAN'X'EORT    SOCIETY    OE    COLONIAL 

DAUGHTERS. 

MRS.  JENNIE  C    MORTON,  REGISTRAR. 

The  Frankfort  Society  of  Colonial 
Daughters  met  at  the  residence  on  Shelby 
street  on  Thursday,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
A  full  attendance,  with  visitors,  was 
present.  The  programme  was  executed. 
The  chapter  relating  to  the  Steeles  and 
Rennicks,  was  concluded  the  reading  at 
the  last  meeting  being  closed  at  the  death 
of  General  Lytle,  a  descendant  of  these 
families,  who.  it  will  be  remember,  was 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  poem,  "I  am 
dying,  Egypt,  dying." 

The  chapter  as  announced  relating  to 
the  Boones,  Bryans,  Balls  and  Chinns, 
was  read  by  the  Registrar.  A  large  bun- 
dle of  letters  on  her  table  attested  her 
wide  correspondence  in  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska Indiana,  Virginia, Louisiana,  Cal- 
ifornia, Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  with 
members  of  these  families  and  historians 
and  genealogists  in  regard  to  them.  An 
authentic  paper  written  by  Samuel  Bry- 
an, the  brother  of  Mrs.  William  Chinn 
(Sally  Bryan),  the  ancestress  of  the 
Chinn  families  of  this  city,  and  attested 
by  witnesses  in  1834,  is  in  her  possession, 
and  was  beside  her  desk  also.  This  val- 
uable paper  relates  accurately  the  history 
of  the  Boones  and  Bryans  bv  a  descend- 
ant, born  at  Bryan's  Station,  and  one 
who  possessed  every  advantage  of  know- 
ing both  sides  of  his  house,  the  Boones 
and   Bryans,   whom   they   married   and 
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where  they  lived.  The  paper  treated  par- 
ticularly of  Captain  William  Bryan,  his 
wife,  Mary  Boone,  and  their  daughter, 
Mary  Bryan  Chirm,  who  bore  the 
pail  of  water  from  the  spring  at  Bryan's 
Station  at  the  peril  of  her  life  in  the  r: ice 
of  Girty  and  his  500  savages.  The  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  "Heroines  of  Bryan's 
Station."  as  written  by  Alex  McClung, 
is  inserted  in  this  chapter,  and  she  has 
also  a  fine  old  picture  of  Daniel  Boone 
taken  in  his  hunting  suit,  by  a  young 
artist  -who  traveled  with  him  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

With  the  Boone-Bryan  history  she 
united  the  history  of  the  Bails  and 
Chinns,  which,  in  brief,  is  as  follows : 

Esther  Ball,  daughter  of  Joseph  Ball, 
of  London,  and  elder  sister  of  Mary  Ball, 
who  afterward  married  Augustine 
Washington,  and  was  the  mother  of 
George  Washington,  married  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  Stratford  on  Bow.  Raw- 
leigh  Chinn.  gent.  It  is  said  they  came  to 
America  about  1713.  and  settled  in  Lan- 
caster county.  Virginia.  They  had  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  who  mar- 
ried among  the  leading  families  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  from  this  Ball  branch  of 
the  Chinn  family  that  the  Chinns  in  Ken.- 
tacky.  as  far  as  known,  are  descended.. 
William  Chinn,  ancestor  of  the  Chinns 
of  this  city,  is  a  direct  descendant.  The 
progenitor  of  the  Chinn  family  in  Eng- 
land and  America  was  one  Thomas  De 
Cheyne,  of  Xorman-French  descent.This 
name,  like  that  of  "Wallace,"  "Brown" 
and  '"Fall,"  has  been  changed  in  transi- 
tion from  one  country  to  another.  In 
England  it  appears  under  their  crest,  a 
Maltese  cross  on  armorial  bar.  Cheyne. 
Later  with  their  seal,  a  two-edged  sword 
with  stars  about  it,  as  Chymie,  and  still 
later  in  Virginia  in  the  House  of  Bur- 


gesses as  Chinn.  The  family  generally 
adopted  the  last  spelling  of  the  name. 
.By  reference  to  Browning's  "History  of 
Americans  of  Royal  Descent,"  it  will  be 
seen  the  Chinns  belong  to  a  long  line  of 
titled  nobility  in  Europe.  . 

But  it  is  their  record  as  nature's  no- 
blemen, combined  first  with  their  Co- 
lonial record,  that  the  family  should  feel 
most  proud  of,  since  the  ancient  histo- 
rian' has  written  of  them  on  Church  Reg- 
isters "From  Roleigh  Chinn  'and  his  de- 
scendants come  those  model  males  and 
females,  who  have  given  character  to  our 
country."      (Va.   Gen.) 

The  Registrar  returns  thanks  to  the 
courteous  genealogists  and  historians  for 
their  prompt  replies  to  her  inquiries  and 
also  to  her  kindred  in  other  States,  for 
their  intelligent  letters  concerning  un- 
known branches  of  this  family.  Mr. 
Raleigh  W.  Chinn,  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Ed.  F.  Chinn  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Smith,  of  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Lee  Chinn,  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Chinn,  of  Mason,  have  been  especially 
helpful  in  their  letters,  which  are  now 
embraced  in  this  "chapter"  for  the  Co- 
lonial Society. 

NOTE.— Hon.  Richard  H.  Chinn, 
born  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  Kentucky,  and  only 
partner  Henry  Clay  ever  had.  He  went 
to  Louisiana  to  live,  there  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  lawyer  in  winning 
the  Myra  Clark  Gaines  suit  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  Congressman  from  Lou- 
isiana for  years. 

Hon.  Thomas  Chinn,  born  in  Ken- 
tuck}',  removed  South,  and  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  the  Siciles  Islands. 

Hon.  Chichester  Chinn,  cousin  of  Col. 
Wn>.  Chinn,  was  in  the  State  Senate  of 
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Kentucky  from  1810  to  1814.  During 
his  last  term  he  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Frankfort. 

Hon.  William  Ball  Chinn  represented 
Bourbon  county  in  the  Legislature,  1813. 
He  was  father  of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Chirm, 
a  noted  physician  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
who  died  there  in  1892. 

These  names  are  given  among  others 
in  history  of  those  who  materially  as- 
sisted in  the  founding  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  promotion  of  its  honor  and  pros- 
perity. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  was  once  a  guest 
at  "Beilsgrove."  She  was  so  impressed 
with  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which  the 
place  is  located,  that  she  wrote  her  well 
known  story  of  "Redstone  Hall."'  situat- 
ing the  horn;  in  this  romantic  region. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  in  regard 
to  her  visit: 

MRS.    MARY   J.    HOLMES. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  the  famous 
novelist,  upon  reading  in  the  Frankfort 
Ledger,  the  chapter  on  Lewis  Street, 
writes  the  author*  of  that  article  the  fol- 
lowing about  friends  and  places : 

'T  have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for 
all  of  my  Kentucky  friends,  and  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  my  visit  to  your 
hospitable  home  ( Beilsgrove ).  'Red- 
stone Hall,'  I  do  not  think  I  built  in  any 
particular  spot,  except  it  was  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  Forks  of  the  Elkhorn.  and 
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my  visit  to  your  father's  house  suggest- 
ed it."     (Judge  Franklin  China's). 

Since  Mrs.  Holmes  visited  Kentucky, 
where  she  has  laid  the  scenes  of  three 
of  her  first  and  most  successful  novels 
(Tempest  and  Sunshine,  Lena  Rivers 
and  Marion  Gray,  the  heiress  of  Red- 
stone Hall),  her  fame  has  become  world 
wide.  She  has  been  four  times  to  Europe, 
spending  one  winter  in  Egypt  and  Asia, 
and  still  is  writing-  her  charming  stories 
of  American  life,  unaffected  bv  a  taint 
of  her  foreign  travels  and  associations 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Crown- 
ed with  wealth  and  fame,  she  sends  greet- 
ing's to  Kentucky,  "that  she  never  for- 
gets, no  matter  where  she  goes." 

NOTE. — Our  large  manuscript  "His- 
tory of  the  Chinn  Family"  is  in  the  His- 
torical Society.  Much  of  the  foregoing 
history  here  published  is  from  its  leaves. 
It  contains  the  oldest  accounts  of  the 
family  in  England,  Scotland  and  France, 
as  well  as  letters  from  members  of  the 
Chinn  family  scattered  throughout 
America  and  England.  It  would  make 
a  book  of  perhaps  a  thousand  pages,  and 
at  some  time  we  hope  to  publish  it  in 
book  form,  with  its  illustrations  of  coat 
of  arms  and  homes  and  pictures  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  family  and 
distinguished  personages  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to 
the  history  of  the  founding  and  settle- 
ment of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  — Ed. 
Register. 
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STUART    PORTRAIT    SOLD    FOR 
$2,500. 

•  II.   PAINTING  OF   WASHINGTON  THAT  OR- 
IGINALLY BROUGHT  S100. OTHERS  ARE 

IN*  EXISTENCE. — ARTIST'S  FIRST  POR- 
TRAIT OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  PAINT- 
ED IN  1795  IN  STUART'S  ART  CAREER. 

Baltimore.  Sept.  22.— W.  T.  Walters, 
:!ie  well-known  patron  of  the  arts,  has 
just  made  another  purchase  in  Xew  York 
thai  develops  a  singular  story.  He  bought 
one  of  Stuart's  portraits  of  GeorgeWash- 
ington,  for  which  he  paid  S2.50O, 

The  original  owner  of  the  oil  painting 
bought  it  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  Stuart  himself;  for  $100.  It  was  held 
by  his  estate,  and  nothing  especial  was 
'.bought  of  its  value  until  Mr.  Walters 
made  an  offer,  when  a  sale  was  readily 
effected. 

There  are  many  Stuart  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  their  owners  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  estimate  their  worth 
in  money. 

Stuart's  history  was  one  of  struggles 
for  dollars.  He  was  poor  for  many  years, 
and  after  he  had  attained  fame  his  af- 
fairs were  often  in  such  condition  that 
be  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  rath- 
er inartistic  practices  to  raise  funds  to 
;*<de  him  over  a  crisis. 

He  was  born  in  Xarragansett.  R.  I.,  in 
I "55,  and  earlv  in  his  boyhood  developed 
-i  taste   for  drawing  portraits.      Exam- 


ples of  his  youthful  work  are  still  in  ex- 
istence in  Newport.  Stuart  became  a 
student  under  Cosmo  Alexander,  a 
Scotchman,  who  took  him  to  Scotland 
with  him.  There  Alexander  died,  leav- 
ing Stuart  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
George  Chambers.  This  master  of  art 
soon  died,  leaving  Stuart  to  his  own  re- 
sources, and  he  determined  to  return  to 
America.  This  he  accomplished  with 
considerable  hardship. 

He  opened  a  studio  in  New-port,  but 
soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  suf- 
fered much  privation,  but  was  finally 
taken  up  by  Benjamin  West,  the  Amer- 
ican artist,  who  was  of  great  assistance 
to  him.  Stuart  opened  a  studio  in  Lon- 
don and  soon  became  the  favorite  of 
fashionable  people.  He  also  had  much 
success  in  Dublin,  but  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  1792. 

In  1795  came  his  opportunity  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  Washington,  but  Stuart  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  and  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  picture.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Stuart  did  not  do  this,  but 
sold  it  with  five  copies  of  it  that  he  made. 
He  made  a  full  length  of  Washington 
for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  and  then 
a  head  of  the  Father  of  His  Country, 
known  as  the  Athenaeum  portrait  from 
the  fact  that  his  widow  sold  it  to  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  with  a  companion  por- 
trait of  Martha  Washington,  for  SI, 500. 

This    third    portrait    shows      only    the 
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head  and  the  bust,  with  much  of  the  de- 
tail unfinished,  and  is  also  known  as 
"Stuart's  unfinished  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington." It  is  such  a  good  likeness,  and 
shows  Washington's  dignity  of  mien  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
most  portraits  of  the  first  President. 

It  is  said  that  at  any  time  Stuart  felt 
the  need  of  money  he  painted  a  replica 
of  this  Athenaeum  portrait  and  sold  it 
at  the  stated  price  of  $100.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  made  107  of  these  pictures,  and 
disposed  of  them  at  his  price  as  soon  as 
they  were  finished.  Other  artists  have 
net  hesitated  to  use  the  head  and  face 
as  a  model. 

Before  he  died  Stuart  offered  the 
Athenaeum  portrait  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  51,000.  but  could  not  ef- 
fect a  sale.  Now,  74  years  after  his 
death,  a  copy  is  sold  for  $2,500  for  which 
the  painter  received  $100. 

Stuart  painted  nearly  S00  pictures,  and 
examples  of  his  work  are  owned  by  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Lenox  Library  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  and  Harvard  Universitv. 


EDWARD'S    DESCENT    FROM    IR- 
ISH  KINGS. 

It  will  doubtless  be  news  to  many  that 
Edward  VII.  is  the  one  king  in  ail  the 
world  who  unites  in  his  person  the  very 
oldest  royal  dignity  in  Europe  with  the 
very  oldest  blood  royal — and  both  Irish. 
For  he  is  genealogically  and  indisputa- 
bly the  direct  descendant  and  supreme 
representative  of  the  high  kings  of  an- 
cient Ireland.  The  history  of  Ireland 
goes  back  to  Coneirie  Mor,  or  Conairy 


the  Great,  who  six  hundred  years  befor 
Christ  ruled  as  high  king  over  the  clans 
of  the  Gaels  of  Ireland,  at  Tara.  From 
this  Conairy  the  Great,  the  historic  an- 
cestor of  the  Hy  Nials  to  King  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  Tiberius  and 
Augustus ;  from  Connor  Mac  Nessa  to 
King  Nial,  of  the  Hostages,  who  reigned 
in  the  generation  before  St. Patrick  came 
to  Ireland ;  from  King  Nial  to  King  Mai- 
colm  Can  Mor,  who  married  Princess 
Margaret,  sister  of  the  Saxon  King,  Ed- 
gar AtheRng ;  from  King  Malcolm  to  the 
heroic  King  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland, 
and  thence  through  the  Stuarts,  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  that  of  Coburg 
to  Edward  VII.  the  descent  is  as  direct 
and  as  incontrovertible  as  any  descent 
in  ancient  or  modern  history. 
■  Of  course,  there  are  other  people,  some 
of  them  great  Irish  nobles  and  others 
mere  'commoners,  besides  hundreds  of 
persons  in  America,  who  can  show  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland. 
But  all  have  quitted  the  royal  castle. 
which  King  Edward  is  alone  to  retain. 
For  all  those  who  wish  to  have  fuller 
particulars  of  this  Irish  ancestry  of  King 
Edward  I.,  I  would  refer  them  to  the 
works  of  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ul- 
ster king  at  arms, to  other  eminent  genea- 
logists.and  last.but  not  least,  to  that  trust- 
ed associate  of  Parnell,  the  former  Na- 
tionalist member  of  Parliament,  Frank 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  now  President  of  the 
National  Democratic  league  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  Irish  history. 

This  Irish  ancestry  of  King  Edward 
invests  his  dynasty  with  an  antiquity 
superior  to  that  of  any  reigning  house 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  the  records  of  such  offspring  of  the 
gods  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  for  a  ger.cal- 
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ogy  to  rival  the  well-nigh  tri-miliennial 
ancestry  of  Edward  VII.,  heir  of  Guelph, 
heir  of  Stuart,  heir  of  Brace,  and  heir 
of  Nial — an  ancestry  which  many  Irish- 
men apparently  ignore  when  they  refuse 
to  do  honor  to  the  present  king  of  Ire- 
land.— Washin  gton  Post. 


The  following  tribute  to  our  townsman 
.is  taken  from  the  Dover  News:  Col. 
Fred.  Bierbower,  of  Maysyille,,  was  in 
Dover  Tuesday  to  see  the  handsome  col- 
lection of  Indian  relics  owned  by  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Browne.  Col.  Bierbower  owns 
what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  of 
relics  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
many  of  them  from  Japan.  Mr.  Bier- 
bower also  has  quite  an  army  experience 
and  wears  his  title  becomingly.  Another 
thing  of  interest  in  connection  with  his 
name  is  the  fact  that  he  grows  175  va- 
rieties of  grapes  on  his  farm  in  the  coun- 
ty. Some  of  these  are  fine  specimens, 
the  large  bunches  of  the  lucious  fruit 
hanging  in  great  clusters." 


COTTON  STILL  KING. 

EXPORTS  CROSS  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  MIL- 
LION LINE. — EXCEED  BREADSTUFFS  AND 
STEEL. 

Interesting  Statement  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor — 
Exportation  of  Manufactured  Cotton 
Also  Shows  Large  Increase  Gver  Re- 
cent Years. 

Washington,  Sept.  3. — "Cotton  is  king 
in  the  export  record  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended."  This  is 
the  introductory  sentence  of  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce and  Labor.  Continuing,  the  state- 
ment says : 

''The  total  value  of  raw  cotton  export- 
ed for  the  first  time  crossed  the  $400,- 
000,000  line  and  exceeded  by  far  the 
value  of  any  other  article  of  merchandise 
sent  out  of  the  country.  The  exports 
of  bread  stuffs  of  all  kinds  aggregated 
but  $186,000,000,  those  of  provisions 
but  S21 1,000.000  and  those  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  but  $161,000,000.  The 
value  of  cotton  exported  during  the  last 
five  years  increased  very  rapidly.  It  was 
period  it  has  grown  to  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  line,  and  in  a  short  five  years' 
period  it  has  grown  to  more  than  $400,- 
000003,  or  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 
This  growth  is  due  in  part  to  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  exported,  but  in  part  also 
to  the  advance  in  price,  since  the  quan- 
tity exported  in  1906  was  about  700,000,- 
000  pounds  less  than  in  1905.  while  the 
value  was  $21,000,000  more  than  in  1905. 

"The  exportation  of  manufactured  cot- 
ton was  also  larger  in  1906  than  in  any 
earlier  year,  aggregating  practically 
$53,000,000.  against  $50,000,000  in  1905 
and  $22,500,000  in  1904.  The  growth  in 
exports  of  manufactured  cotton  has  been 
as  striking  as  that  of  the  raw  material. 
Europe  is  of  course  our  principal  cus- 
tomer for  raw  cotton.  The  United  King- 
dom took  last  year  $177,000,000  worth, 
Germany  $101,000,000,  France,  $45- 
000.000 '  and  Italy  about  $27,000,000, 
while  the  other  countries  of  Europe  took 
about  $32,000,000.  Japan  is  also  a  cus- 
tomer for  our  raw  cotton,  but  very  ir- 
regular in  the  quantity  bought,  since  she 
only  buys  largely  of  American  cotton 
when  prices  are  low,  relying  upon  India 
and  China  in  years  when  American  prices 
are  hisfh.  In  manufactured  cotton  China 
is  by  far  our  largest  customer." 


TO 
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KENTUCKY  DIAMONDS. 

MINING  EXPERT  EXPECTS  TO-  FIND  THEM 
IN  OLD  VOLCANIC  CRATER  NEAR  ASH- 
LAND. 

General  Samuel  Pearson,  for  many 
years  an  expert  engineer  in  South  Afri- 
can diamond  and  gold  fields,  after  sev- 
eral weeks'  careful  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  Ison's  craters  on  little  Fork,  thir- 
ty-five miles  southwest  of  Ashland,  de- 
clares they  are  identical  m  every  partic- 
ular wirh  those  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
masses  and  clusters,  he  says,  as  well  as 
the  geological  formation,  are  exactly  the 
same.  He  believes  diamonds  will  be 
found  in  due  time.  H;s  report  tallies 
with  that  of  Dr.  Draper.  South  African 
geologist  and  engineer,  who  was  em- 
ployed recently  to  make  a  report  on  the 
property. 

A  company  is  placing  machinery  on 
the  ground  and  expects  shortly  to  begin 
mining  for  the  sparklers. 

A  number  of  wealthy  Kentuckians  put 
up  the  preliminary  funds  for  testing  the 
craters,  after  securing  the  right  held  by 
J.  A.  Malone,  of  Grayson. 

General  Pearson  has  been  retained  as 
consulting  engineer.  He  says  it  may 
take  some  time  to  develop  the  mine,  as 
the  craters  are  very  large,  and  contain 
enormous  masses  of  Kimberlite,  which 
has  to  be  washed.  He  is  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  precious  stones  are  there. 


FRANKFORT  GIRL. 


WAS    A    FRIEND    OF    ''OLD    HICKORY/'    AND 
BECAME  A   REMARKABLE   WOMAN. 


A  special  from  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
says  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blair  Lee,  who 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  and  died  recently, 


in  Baltimore  was  in  many  ways,  a  re- 
markable woman.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Past  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee.  and  was  de- 
scended from  pioneer  Kentucky  families. 

She  was  intimately  associated  through 
her  father,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr..  with 
the  events  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Civil  War.  and  was  a  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  whom  she  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer. 

Born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  June  30.  1818, 
Mrs.  Lee  went  to  Washington  as  a  child 
with  her  father,  who  was  editor  of  An- 
drew Jackson's  political  organ — the 
Globe.  She  soon  became  a  great  favorite 
of  "Old  Hickory.''  She  was  a  delicate 
child,  and  General  Jackson  had  her  live 
at  the  White  House  one  winter.  This 
intimacy  with  the  old  General  gave  her 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  character, 
and,  above  all.  for  his  tenderness  and 
deference  toward  women.  She  was  thus 
"brought  up  in  caucus."  as  her  father 
put  it.  and  learned  to  weigh  political 
opinions  and  to  keep  political  secrets. 

It  was  a  habit  of  Gen.  Jackson  to 
smoke  a  corncob  pipe,  and  he  had  a  new 
one  every  day.  To  fill  the  old  General's 
corncob  pipe  and  sit  near  during  an  even- 
ing discussion  between  him  and  her  fa- 
ther was  one  of  the  privileges  of  this 
bright  sympathetic  child,  and  she  says 
she  never  heard  an  oath  or  profane  word 
from  Gen.  Jackson's  lips  and  never  heard 
him  use  the  expression  so  commonly  at- 
tributed to  him — "By  the  Eternal." 

Having  promised  Gen.  Jackson  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  the  Hermitage  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Miss  Blair,  then  grown 
to  womanhood,  saw  the  last  of  her  old 
hero,  who  said  he  could  not  live  long, 
and  gave  her  to  keep  in  his  memory  his 
wife's  wedding  ring,  a  piece  of  jewelry 
he  had  always  worn  on  his  watch  chain 
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from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson  up  to 
that  time.  Another  ring  he  gave  her  was 
one  presented  by  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Curtis 
;o  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1825,  and  which  Mrs.  Custis  sent  him  by 
die  hand  of  La  Fayette.  The  ring  was  of 
American  gold  and  contained  a  lock  of 
the  hair  of  President  George  Washington 
of  the  color  it  was  on  the  day  "he  led  our 
soldiers  to  victory." 

PORTRAITS  OF  VAX   BUREX   AXD  JACKSON. 

When  President  Van  Buren  left  Wash- 
ington he  presented  Mrs.  Blair  a  paint- 
ing of  himself  saying  facetiously  '"Mad- 
am you  will  like  it  because  it  has  rather 
a  foxy  look."  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  called  by  his  political  opponents 
'"the  Red  Fox."  This  portrait  of  Van 
Buren  still  hangs  in  the  old  house  at  Sil- 
ver Spring,  and  the  red  side  whiskers 
and  the  acute  expression  are  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  it  to  show  upon  what  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  caricaturists  based  their 
efforts. 

Among  Mrs.  Lee's  possessions  is  the 
original  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson  by 
Sully,  painted  when  Jackson  was  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  Sully  by  Admiral  Lee  for 
his  wife  by  reason  of  her  affection  for 
Gen.  Jackson. 

Sully  also  made  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Lee.  when  she  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age.  which,  she  said,  idealized  her  by 
making  her  appearance  like  her  beau- 
tiful mother. 

Mrs.  Lee  witnessed  some  dramatic 
scenes  in  connection  with  the  controver- 
sies which  lei  up  to  the  war,  the  most 
dramatic  of  which,  as  is  impressed,  took 
place  in  their  library  at  Silver  Spring 
between  her  father  and  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge.    Mr.   Clay    was    her    mother's 


guardian  and  family  lawyer  in  Kentucky. 
Her  father,  as  a  young  man  had  been  in- 
timate with  him  also,  and  opposed  him 
strongly  with  Gen.  Jackson,  but  at  the 
last,  carried  messages  of  forgiveness  be- 
tween Clay  and  Jackson.  Clay  was  the 
great  supporter  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise limiting  slavery  to  a  geograph- 
ical line.  Breckinridge  was  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Blair  and  succeeded  Clay  as  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  The  pending  question 
was  the  appeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  old  man  was  appealing  to  his 
younger  kinsman  as  Clay's  successor  not 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  and  reopen  the 
slavery  question,  which  meant  civil  war. 
Never,  she  said,  did  she  see  one  man  so 
plead  with  another  as  her  father  did  with 
Breckinridge.  It  was  as  though  he  saw 
the  battlefields  and  he  exclaimed,  "John, 
if  you  do  it,  you  will  live  to  see  this  coun- 
try deluged  in  blood  from  one  end  to  the 
other!"  Mr.  Blair  was  unable  to  get 
Mr.  Breckinridge  to  support  it. 

Breckinridge  became  a  General  in  the 
Confederate  Army  and  saw  war  at  its 
worst.  When  one  of  the  last  desperate 
efforts  to  relieve  Richmond  was  made, 
Early's  raid  on  Washington,  he  was  sec- 
ond in  command ;  and,  coming  back 
again  to  the  old  Silver  Spring  house, 
made  his  headquarters  the  very  library 
where  he  had  been  so  strongly  urged  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  the  repeal  which 
brought  on  the  war.  He  repaid  the  hos- 
pitality he  had  received  there  by  placing 
a  guard  over  the  house,  which  protected 
it  from  looters,  and  escaped  the  burning 
that  destroyed  Montgomery  Blair's 
house  on  the  adjacent  hill. 

After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Lee,  calling  at  the  White  House  to 
inquire  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  met  the  family 
doctor  coming  out,  who  surprised  her  by 
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saying:  "Oh,  Mrs.  Lee.  you  are  the  very- 
person  I  want.  That  poor  lady  up-stairs 
is  practically  alone  and  nearly  frantic 
with  grief.  You  must  come  to-night  and 
nurse  her."  To  this  Mrs.  Lee  objected 
unless  Mrs.  Lincoln  should  request  it. 
and  the  doctor  went  up-stairs  to  consult 
her.  He  came  back  and  admitted  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  first  rejected  his  offer,  say- 
ing, "I  cannot  stand  that  laughing  wo- 
man near  me  now."  Notwithstanding 
this  unpropitious  opening,  the  doctor  per- 
suaded them  both,  and  Mrs.  Lee  was 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln  every  night  for  sev- 
eral weeks  until  Mrs.  Lincoln  left  the 
White  House. 


WILL  SPEND  THREE  MONTHS  IN 
RESEARCH. 


(By  Associated  Press.) 
New  York,  Aug.  17. — Like  a  Robinson 
Crusoe,  only  without  a  man  Friday  and 
with  a  certainty  of  rescue,  Alfred  J. 
Klein  will  spend  three  months  on  Ker- 
guelexi  Island,  away  south  of  the  Indian 
ocean  and  half 'way  between  Tasmania 
and  the  southern  end  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  He  is  being  sent  thither  by  the 
museum  of  natural  history  for  purposes 
of  research^  and  expects  to  sail  from  Bos- 
ton in  September. 

Through  the  voyages  of  a  whaling 
vessel  the  museum  has  obtained  infor- 
mation about  the  island  which  leads  to  a 
belief  that  the  island  contains  many  spec- 
imens of  plant  and  animal  life  entirely 
unknown  to  the  world  of  science. 

Kerguelen  Island  is  situated  at  49  de- 
grees south  latitude,  and  70  degrees  east 
longitude,  half  way  between  Africa  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  90  miles  long,  and  con- 
tains  volcanoes  and  glaciers.     Its   tem- 


perature seldom  rises  above  50  degree- 
or  falls  below  zero.  It  has  never  bee- 
inhabited  for-  any  length  of  time.  A 
whaling  vessel  will  leave  Mr.  Klein  at 
the  inland,  returning  for  him  after  a  thre„- 
months'  cruise  in  southern  waters. 


ARE  THESE  PEOPLE  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  GODl> 


HEAD  HUNTERS  OF  FORMOSA. 


RACE  OF   MAN   EATERS.  WHOSE   CRY  IS  F0' 
BLOOD. 


The  mountainous  interior  of  Formosa 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bioodthirstv 
savages,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  sally 
forth  on  head  hunting  raids.  -  Few  stran- 
gers (the  exceptions  being  some  intrepid 
Japanese  explorers)  have  ever  penetra- 
ted far  into  the  wild  mountain  country 
which  is  the  home  of  these  savages. 

They  appear  to  be  akin  to  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  but  no  definite  study  of  their 
language  or  habits  has  yet  been  made. 
though  interesting  details  will  be  found 
in  Consul  Davidson's  voluminous  book 
on  Formosa.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
tribes,  eight  in  number,  have  withstood 
their  enemies,  who  have  never  been  able 
to  penetrate  to  their  fastnesses.  It  re- 
main? to  be  seen  what  success  the  more 
systematic  Japanese  will  achieve. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  sta- 
tion of  a  military  force  should  not  be 
safe  from  the  raids  of  these  head  hunters, 
but  it  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  At 
that  time  one  of  the  tribes  crept  in  the 
night  upon  a  post  of  the  Japanese  and 
made  off  with  a  score  of  beads. 

Their  more  usual  method  is  to  stalk 
the  Chinese  of  either  sex  when  they  are 
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engaged  in  tea  picking.  The  savage 
creeps  up  unobserved  to  his  victim,  trans- 
fixes him  with  his  spear,  secures  his  head 
and  he  is  lost  in  a  moment  in  the  neigh- 
boring  jungle. — Macmillan's   Magazine. 


NO  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  AD- 
VERTISING. 


According  to  the  ruling  cf  Interstate 
Commissioner  Knapp.  with  reference 
to    newspaper    and    railroad    relations, 

thing  but  money  may  be  received  for 
transportation.  The  provision  is  aimed 
at  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been 
raid  for  in  transportation.  Hereafter  it 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  provided 
of  course,  that  the  ruling  be  judicially 
upheld.  All  reputable  newspapers  will 
welcome  the  rule.  It  will  simplify  mat- 
ters to  put  them  on  a  cash  basis,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory 
basis.  Of  course  when  the  railroads 
have  to  pay  cash  for  advertising  they 
will  do  less  in  the  newspapers,  and  news- 
paper men  will  doubtless  not  travel  so 
ntrch  when  they  have  to  pay  their  trans- 
portation, but  as  the  railroads  cannot  do 
"'•'ithout  the  newspapers  much  better  than 
the  newspapers  can  do  without  the  rail- 
roads, a  satis  factor*.-  arrangement  to 
both  parties  will  doubtless  ensue.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  pay  for  what  you  get  and  charge  for 
■'-'hat  you  have  to  sell.  In  discussing  the 
luestiori,  however,  a  contemporary  does 
think  the  rule  will  stand  constitu- 
tional test,  because  it  thinks  that  the  in- 
terstate commission  cannot  abrogate  the 
r;:dit  of  barter  and  trade,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  commerce. 

If  the  right  to  barter  may  constitu- 
tionally be  inhibited  in  one  case  it  may 
be  similarlv  nullified  in  all  cases.     This 


would  stop  all  transaction  involving  pay- 
ment "in  kind"  and  bring  all  business  to 
a  strictly  cash  basis.  Such  a  condition 
might  prove  desirable  in  some  ways  and 
intolerable  in  others.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  at  all  events,  whether  the  courts 
will  sanction  the  precedent  which  the 
commission  seeks  to  establish.  The  ad- 
judication of  the  question  will  be  inter- 
esting. 


AMERICAN'S  GIFT  IS  NO  MORE. 


Paris,  Aug.  18. — An  American  gift  to 
France  is  no  more.  The  old  Palace  of 
Sovereigns,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  famous  American  dentist,  Dr.  Evans, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  government, 
has  just  been  torn  down.  Contractors  are 
now  at  work  building  a  block  of  dwel- 
ling houses  on  the  property.  From  these 
the  government  will  get  a  revenue.  The 
Palace  of  Sovereigns  was  latterly  a 
white  elephant. 

The  palace  was  a  historical  abode. 
When  Dr.  Evans  was  a  dentist  to  Napo- 
leon III.  and  amassing  a  great  fortune, 
he  bought  it  and  lived  there.  It  was  in 
this  palace  that  the  Empress  Eugenie 
dwelt  when  she  left  the  Tuileries  in  1870. 
Subsequently  it  was  utilized  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  royal  guests  to  the  city. 
The  king  of  Sweden  and  the  shah  of 
Persia  were  the  last  occupants.  The  shah 
made  an  awful  mess  of  the  place,  and  be- 
fore the  palace  could  be  freshened  up 
another  royal  visitor  arrived.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
and  this  was  found  such  a  good  place 
that  it  has  been  utilized  ever  since.  So 
the  old  palace  was  doomed  and  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month  saw  a  gang  of 
demolishers  at  work. 

The  palace  was  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 


■'■«« 
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THE  CURRENT  REGISTER. 


(From  the  Maysville  Bulletin.) 

The  September  number  of  the  "Regis- 
ter of  the  Kentucky  Stare  Historical  So- 
ciety." of  which  Mr?.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
is  editor,  contains,  in  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  department,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Wood  family,  by  [Miss  Lucy 
Coleman  Lee  of  this  city,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  numerous  de- 
scendants of  George  Wood,  the  progen- 
itor in  Mason,  who  came  here  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1786  with  his  family, 
and  located  in  the  town  of  Washington 
— which  was  a  small  place  then,  having 
only  that  year  been  established  as  a  town 
— and  established  a  tan  yard,  which  he 
and  his  sons,  Andrew  and  Charles,  car- 
ried on  for  many  years.  The  Woods  and 
their  family  connections. — the  White- 
mans  and  Keysers. — came  originally 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  settled 
in  or  near  Philadelphia  previous  to  the 
year  1700. 

The  various  other  departments  of  the 
magazine  are  filled  with  valuable  histor- 
ical matter  and  the  publication  will  no 
doubt  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever 
this  month  and  the  edition  soon  sold  out. 


CARE  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 


During  the  last  year  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety of  Louisiana  has  rented  some  17 
bird-breeding  islands,  located  in  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  Last  year  the  islands 
were  watched  by  two  wardens  whose 
wages  were  paid  by  the  national  com- 
mittee of  Audubon  societies,  and  al- 
though they  were  not  wholly  able  to  pre- 


vent trespassing  and  egg-stealing,  never- 
theless the  results  attained  were  well- 
nigh  marvelous.  On  their  own  and  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Breton  reserva- 
tion, owned  by  the  federal  government, 
by  these  simple  preventive  measures, 
there  were  hatched  and  raised  all  of  40,- 
000  birds,  composed  of  the  following 
species :  Common  terns,  forsters,  terns, 
royal  terns,  laughing  gulls,  black  skim- 
mers.— Country  Life  in  America. 


BELIEVE  THIS  IS  CHRIST'S 
CELL. 


(Special  Cable  to  The  Denver  Post.) 
(Copyright.   1906,   6v  Hearst  Service.) 

Jerusalem,  Aug.  12. — The  supposed 
prison  of  Christ  has  been  discovered  be- 
neath the  Via  Dolorosa.  It  is  a  subter- 
ranean cell  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  cell  is  connected  with  the  series 
of  underground  chambers  discovered 
thirty  years  ago  near  the  Ecce  Homo 
chapel,  but  this  was  discovered  only  the 
other  day  by  some  Greeks,  who  were 
clearing  out  the  original  cells. 

"Christ's  prison"  is  one  of  a  group  of 
cells  which  appear  to  be  ancient  Roman 
dungeons.  It  contains  a  contrivance  of 
stone  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
form  of  the  mediaeval  stock.  Below  the 
cell  is  a  smaller  and  grimmer  cell,  full 
of  human  bones  and  rubbish. 

Already  "Christ's  prison,"  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  chapel,  has 
been  visited  by  thousands  of  devout  pil- 
grims, who  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the 
veritable  dungeon  in  which  Jesus  await- 
ed His  trial  before  Pontius  Pilate. 
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THE    PRESIDEXT    AXD  "SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLING." 

The  President's  official  sanction  of  this 
reform  movement,  says  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist,  is  regarded  as  the 
-:  effective  and  speediest  method  of 
inaugurating  the  new  system  oi  spelling 
throughout  the  country.  Xot  only  will 
the  printed  documents  emanating  from 
the  President  utilize  the  reform  spelling, 
but  his  correspondence  also  will  be 
spelled  in  xhe  new  style.  Secretary  Loeb 
has  sent  for  the  list  cf  300  words 
which  have  been  selected,  and  on  its  ar- 
rival immediately  all  correspondence  of 
the  President  and  of  the  executive  force 
of  the  White  House  will  be  spelled  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  As  the  spelling  re- 
form committee  shall  adopt  other  words 
and  new  reforms,  they  will  be  added  to 
the  President's  list  and  also  to  that  of 
the  public  printer. 

MR.    CARNEGIE    INTERESTED. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of  the 
simplified  spelling  board  goes  back  sev- 
eral years  to  a  meeting  held  at  Colum- 
bia University,  at  which  the  subject  of 
"unreasonable"  spelling  of  many  Eng- 
lish words  was  discussed.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  first 
suggested  as  the  man  to  back  a  concert- 
ed movement  for  spelling  reform.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  order  to  convince  himself 
that  the  movement  was  a  serious  and 
genuine  effort  to  reform  spelling,  asked 
that  he  be  furnished  with  the  names  of 
twelve  distinguished  men — representa- 
tive men  of  letters — who  would  agree  to 
spell  twelve  selected  words  in  a  simpli- 
fied form  in  their  private  correspond- 
eitce.  Xot  only  a  dozen,  but  many  such 
names  were  soon  sent  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 


The  list  included  such  men  as  William 
Dean  Howells.  Mark  Twain,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  and  P>rander  Matthews. 

tcie  president's  attention. 

As  an  economic  proposition,  spelling 
reform  of  a  thorough  going  kind  is  en- 
tirely worthy  the  attention  of  President 
Roosevelt.  The  first  step  means  verv 
little  taken  alone,  but  if  it  leads  finally 
to  the  abolition  of  all  useless  letters,  it 
would  mean  an  economy  of  about  nine 
per  cent,  in  every  page  of  English  print. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations,  is  the 
fact  that  life  is  too  short  to  learn  all  the 
absurd  ways  in  which  English  words  are 
spelled.  Take  for  instance,  the  following 
which,  although  given  as  a  curiosity, 
still  remains  as  a  fact  hard  to  answer : 

"If  an  s  and  i  and  o  and  a  u 

With  an  x  at  the  end  spell  su. 
And  an  e  and  y  and  an  e  is  an  i, 

Pray,  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
When  it  takes  an   s  and  an  i  and  a  g 

And  an  h.  e,  d  to  spell  cide — 
There's  nothing  remains  for  a  fellow  to 
do 

But  to  go   commit  sioux-eye-sighed.'' 

A   CONSERVATIVE   REFORM. 

Mr.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  at  his  office.  Xo.  1  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  in  reply  to  a  question  on 
this  head,  said:  "We  have  begun  this 
reformation  in  as  conservative  a  manner 
as  we  possibly  could,  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic at  first  only  what  we  thought  would 
appeal  to  them.  We  have  endeavored  to 
omit  all  extremes  of  change  and  we  be- 
lieve that  in  due  time  the  public  will  per- 
ceive the  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
bv  the  adoption  of  our  method.     Above 
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all  else,  we  desire  to  feel  the  public  pulse 
at  all  times  and  to  recede  or  hang  back 
rather  than  try  to  force  our  system  upon 
an  unwilling  people.  Nearly  all  bodies 
with  a  new  theory  fall  into  the  error  of 
going  ahead  too  fa-:,  so  that  the  public 
rebels  like  a  child  upon  whom  medicine 
is  being  forced.  There  are  to  be  no 
highly  phonetic  innovations.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  conducted  on  a  platform 
of  common  sense.  Such  innovations  as 
the  creation  of  new  words  will  be  entire- 
ly avoided. 

"Of  course  a  long  period  of  time  will 
be  required  to  witness  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  aims,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  if  we  proceed  upon  the  con- 
servative lines  that  we  have  laid  down 
the  people's  common  sense  will  show 
them  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  our  system.  Many  of 
the  country's  leading  philologists  and 
professional  men  have  already  filled 
out  and  returned  to  us  the  printed  cards 
that  we  have  distributed,  lending  to  us 
the  value  of  their  names  and  opinions. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butier.  president  of 
Columbia,  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
new  movement,  as  are  a  large  number 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  with  us 
practically  to  a  man.  as  also  Lafayette 
College. 


THE  TWENTY  RULES. 


Certain  large  classes  of  words  are 
spelled  in  two  or  more  ways.  Of  course 
the  simpler  form  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  classes  included,  arranged  in  the 
alphabetic  oirder  of  the  letters  or  af- 
fixes affected,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Words  spelled  with  ae  or  e.     Rule: 


Choose  e.-    Examples :     Anesthetic,  me- 
dieval, etc. 

2.  Words  spelled  with  -dge-ment  or 
-dg-ment.  Rule:  Omit  e.  Ex.:  Abridg- 
ment, judgment,  etc. 

3.  Words  spelled  with,  -ed  or  -t.  the 
preceding  single  consonant  being  doub- 
led before  -ed  (-pped,  -ssed),  and  left 
single  before  -t  I ' -pt,  -st).  Rule:  Choose 
-t  in  all  cases.  Ex. :  Dipt,  dript,  dropt, 
stept,  etc. 

4.  Words  spelled  with  -ehce  or  -ense. 
Rule:  Choose  -ense.  Ex.:  Defense,  of- 
fense, etc. 

5.  Words  spelled  with  -ette  or  -et. 
Rule :  Amit  -te.  Ex. :  Croquet,  etiquet. 
omelet,  etc. 

6.  Words  spelled  with  -gh  or  f.  Rule: 
Choose  f.     Ex. :  Draft. 

7.  Words  spelled  with  -gh  or-  ow. 
Rule:  Choose  -ow.  Ex.:  Plow.  Second, 
-oug  or  -o.  Rule  :  Choose  -o.  Ex. :  tho, 
thoro,  etc. 

8.  Words  with  the  verb  suffix,  of 
Greek  origin,  spelled  -ise  or  -ize.  Rule: 
Choose  -ize.  Ex. :  Cathechize.  criticize, 
etc. 

9.  Words  spelled  with  -ite  or  -it. 
Rule:  Omit  e.  Ex.:  Deposit,  preterit, 
etc. 

10.  Words  spelled  with  -11  or  -1.  Rule: 
Choose  -1.     Ex. :  Distil,  fulfil,  etc. 

,11.  Words  spelled  with  -11-ness  or  -1- 
ness.  Rule:  Omit  one  1.  Ex.:  Dulness, 
fulness,  etc. 

12.  Words  spelled  with  -mme  or  -m. 
Rule:  Omit  -me.  Ex.:  Gram,  program, 
etc. 

13.  Words  spelled  with  oe  or  e.  Rule: 
Choose  e.  Ex.  Ecumenical,  esophagus, 
etc. 

14.  Words  spelled  with  -our  or  -or. 
Rule :  Choose  -ur.  Ex. :  Favor,  honor, 
labor,  valor,  vigor,  etc. 
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15.  Words  spelled  with  ph  or  f.  Rule: 
Choose  f.  Ex. :  fantasm.  fantasy,  sulfur, 
etc. 

16.  Words  spelled  with  -rr  or  -r. 
Rule:  Omit  one  r.     Ex.:  Bur.  pur,  etc. 

17.  Words  spelled  with  -re  or  -er. 
Ruie :  Choose  -er.  Ex,  Center,  miter,  ni- 
ter, theater,  etc. 

IS.  Words  spelled  with  s  or  z  (in  the 
root).  Rule:  Choose  z.  Ex.:  Apprize, 
raze,  surprize,  etc. 

19.  Words  spelled  with  s-  or  sc-. 
Rule.  Omit  c.  Ex. :  Simitar,  sithe.  ete. 

20.  Words  spelled  with  or  without 
silent  -ue.  Rule:  Omit  -ue.  Ex.:  Catalog, 
decalog.  pedagog.  etc. 


HOME  FROM  PAXAMA. 

(Ashland  Independent.) 
Watt  Henderson,  who  has  been  a 
plumber  in  the  Government  service  in 
Panama,  for  a  couple  of  years,  came  in 
this  morning  for  a  two  or  three  weeks' 
visit  to  his  father.  Dr.  A.  T.  Henderson. 
He  talks  interestingly  of  "the  big  ditch" 
section,  and  says  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  country  in  a  few  years.  Will  E. 
Farrow,  an  Ashland  boy,  who  is  in  the 
postal  service  there,  sends  greetings  to 
his  many  local  friends.  Mrs.  Farrow, 
nee  Miss  Mary  Walsh,  of  this  city,  had 
joined  her  husband  a  week  or  two  before 
Mr.   Henderson's  departure. 


Emerson  speaks  somewhere  of  ''hab- 
itual imparting"  as  being  the  beginning 
and  end  of  social  justice.  To  begin  by 
thinking  that  the  world  owes  us  some- 
thing, and  that  people  ought  to  do  this 
and  that  for  us.  is  fatal  to  our  happiness 
and  usefulness.  Only  as  we  habitually 
<ive  out  ail  we  know  how  to  give — help- 
ing, cheering,   working,   ioving — are   we 


valuable   members   of  society,   and   wise 

judges  of  social  problems. 

Christ  won  men  by  loving  them,  not 
by  judging  them.  He  preached  of  judg- 
ment, it  is  true;  but  the  central  point  of 
his  preaching  was  always  love,  fulfilled 
in  law,  but  far  transcending  it.  We 
shall  reach  other  peopie.and  make  Chris- 
tians of  them,  in  Christ's  way  better  than 
in  any  other  way.  Denunciation  never 
yet  reformed  any  body.  It  is  the  cross 
of  Christ,  his  dying  love,  that  touches 
hearts  to  a  new  life,  and  not  the  day 
of  judgment,  certain  as  it  is. 


AX  OLD  ASSESSMEXT. 


In  the  argument  before  Judge  Parker, 
Mr.  Bronston  relied  upon  the  historical 
facts  brought  out  in  the  testimony,  ex- 
pressing a  regret  that  the  court  had 
not  permitted  him  to  introduce  the  city 
assessor's  book  of  1869  to  show  that 
seventeen  acres  of  Fowler's  Garden, 
which  would  include  the  Wilson  or  Ste- 
vens' house,  was  assessed  in  1869  to  the 
then  owner,  Mr.  M.  L.  Scott.  The  as- 
sessor for  the  year  was  Mr.  John  R. 
Cleary,  an  old  citizen,  who  many  still 
remember,  and  who,  simple  and 
straight-forward  gentleman  that  he  was, 
made  his  assessment,  it  can  well  be  be- 
lieved, according  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks as  they  appeared  to  him. 


A  HISTORICAL  DISPUTE. 


Mr.  Shelby's  whole  reliance  was  upon 
the  facts  of  history  as  proven  by  the 
records  of  city  and  county.  Besides  the 
ancient  limit  stones  on  the  Winchester 
pike,  and  at  Steven's  Spring,  he  relied 
upon  the  expression,  "One  mile  from  the 
Court   House."     He   held  that   the  first 
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Court  House,  which  was  standing  when 
the  first  survey  was  made  in  1791.  was'a 
stone  structure,  which  he  located  in  the 
public  square,  about  where  the  statue  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  now  stands. 
..;:  rding  :  Mr.  Totten's  testimony  a 
circle  of  one  mile  from  this  statue  would 
still  include  Nelson's  elevator.  But  Mr. 
Shelby,  as  the  writer  is  informed,  not 
having  the  book  at  hand,  disagrees  with 
Prof.  Rauck  in  his  history  of  Lexington, 
who  places  the  old  stone  Court  House, 
the  first  in  Fayette  county,  then  a  part 
of  Virginia,  at  the  exact  place  in  the 
Court  House  yard,  where  the  old  brick 
Court  House  stood,  which  was  disman- 
tled in  1SS3.  and  in  which  so  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  orators  of  Kentucky 
addressed  the  people  of  the  Ashland  dis- 
trict. 

The  conflict  of  authorities  may  lead 
to  an  interesting  discussion  upon  this 
important  historical  point. 

The  issue  between  the  city  and  the 
Xelson  Bros,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  court,  having  been  submitted,  the 
attorneys  on  either  side  to  present 
written  suggestions  in  the  nature  of 
briefs.  An  early  decision  may  be  ex- 
pected. 


STORY  OF  THE  LONG  AGO. 


Ax  Account  of  Indian  Times  in  Ken- 
tucky.— Description  of  a  Fight 
near  booneseoro. — rescuing  stol- 
EN Girls. 


The  Elizabcthto-cn  News  says  among 
the  cherished  old  papers  held  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Brown  of  that  city,  is  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter  written  by  John 
Floyd  to  Colonel  Preston  from  Boones- 
boro  in  1776.    John  Floyd  was  an  uncle 


of  J.  W.  Bowling  of  that  city,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  his  relatives  through- 
out this  part  of  the  State. 

Boonesboro.  July  21,  1776. 

My  Deor  Sir:— The  situation  ox  our 
country  is  much  altered  since  I  wrote 
you  last.  The  Indians  seem  determined 
to  break  up  our  settlement,  and  I  don't 
doubt  unless  it  is  possible  to  give  us 
some  assistance,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  may  fail  a  prey  to -them. 
They  have,  I  am  satisfied,  killed  several 
whom,  at  this  time,  I  know  not  how  to 
mention.  Many  are  missing  who  some 
time  ago  went  out  about  their  business, 
of  whom  we  can  hear  nothing. 

Fresh  signs  of  Indians  are  seen  al- 
most every  day.  I  think  I  mentioned 
to  you  before  some  damage  they  had 
done  at  Leestown  on  the  7th  of  this 
month.  They  killed  one  Cooper,  on 
Licking  Creek  and  on  the  14th.  a  man 
whose  name  I  know  not,  at  your  salt 
spring  on  the  same  creek.  On  the  same 
day  they  took  out  of  a  canoe  within 
sight  of  this  place.  Miss  Betsy  Callaway 
and  her  sister  Frances,  and  a  daughter 
of  Daniel  Boone,  the  two  last  about  13 
and  14,  and  the  other  grown.  The  af- 
fair happened  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  left  the  canoe  on  the  opposite  side 
from  us,  which  prevented  our  getting 
over  for  some  time  to  pursue  them.  We 
could  not  that  night  follow  more  than 
five  miles.  Next  morning  by  day  light 
we  were  on  their  track,  but  they  had 
entirely  prevented  our  following  them 
by  walking  some  distance  apart  through 
the  thickest  cane  they  could  find.  We 
observed  their  course,  and  on  which  side 
they  had  left  their  sign,  and  traveled 
upward  of  thirty  miles.  We  then  sup- 
posed   they    would    be    less    cautious    in 
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traveling-,  and  making  a  turn  in  order 
to  cross  their  trace,  we  had  gone  but  a 
few  miles  when  we  found  their  tracks 
in  a  buffalo  path,  pursued  and  overtook 
them  in  going  about  ten  miies,  just  as 
they  were  kindling  a  fire  to  cook. 

Our  study  had  been  how  to  get  the 
prisoners  without  giving  the  Indians 
time  to  murder  them  after  they  discov- 
ered us.  We  saw  each  other  nearly  at 
the  same  time ;  four  of  us  hred  and  all 
of  us  rushed  on  them,  by  which  they 
were  prevented  from  carrying  away 
anything  except  one  shot  gun  without 
any  ammunition.  Mr.  Boone  and  myself 
had  each  a  pretty  fair  shot  as  they  be- 
gan to  move  off.  I  am  well  convinced 
I  shot  one  through  the  body;  the  one 
he  shot  dropped  his  gun  —  mine  had 
none.  The  place  was  covered  with 
thick  cane,  and  being  so  much  elated 
on  recovering  the  three  little  heart- 
broken girls,  we  were  prevented  from 
making  any  further  search.  We  sent 
the  Indians  off  almost  naked  —  some 
without  their  moccasins,  and  none  of 
them  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  toma- 
hawk. 

After  the  girls  came  to  themselves 
sufficiently  to  speak,  they  told  us  there 
were  only  five  Indians — four  Shawn- 
ees  and  one  Cherokee.  They  could  speak 
good  English  and  said  they  should  then 
go  to  the  Shawnees  towns.  The  war 
club  -we  got  was  like  those  I  have  seen 
of  that  nation.  Several  words  of  their 
language  which  the  girls  retained  were 
knc  VTi  to  be  Shawnees.  They  also  told 
then:  that  the  Cherokees  had  killed  or 
driven  aii  the  people  from  Wataga  and 
thereabouts  and  that  fourteen  Cherokees 
were  then  on  the  Kentucky  waiting  t ) 
do  mischief. 

If  the  war  becomes  general,  of  which 


there  is  the  greatest  appearance,  our 
situation  is  truly  alarming.  We  are 
about  finishing  a  large  fort,  and  intend 
to  keep  possession  of  this  place  as  long 
as  possible.  They  are,  I  understand,  do- 
ing the  same  thing  at  Harrodsburg,  and 
also  on  Elkhorn,  at  the  Royal  Springs. 

The  settlement  on  Licking  Creek, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hinkstones.  has 
been  broken  up.  Nineteen  of  the  set- 
tlers are  now  here  on  their  way  in  — 
Hinkstone  among  the  rest.  They  all 
seem  deaf  to  anything  we  can  say  to 
dissuade  them.  Ten  at  least  of  our  own 
people  are  going  to  join  them,  which 
will  leave  us  with  less  than  thirty  men 
at  this  fort.  I  think  more  than  300  men 
have  left  the  country  since  I  came  out 
and  not  one  has  arrived,  except  a  few 
cabiners  down  the  Ohio. 

I  want  to  return  as  much  as  any  per- 
son can  do,  but  if  I  leave  the  country 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  single  man  who 
will  not  follow  the  example.  When  I 
think  of  the  deplorable  condition  a  few 
helpless  families  are  likely  to  be  in,  I 
conclude  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible  in  their  defense,  rather  than 
make  an  ignominious  escape.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  in  vain  to  sue  for  any  relief 
from  Virginia,  yet  the  convention  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  this  country, 
and  why  should  not  the  extreme  part  of 
Fiucastle  be  as  justly  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  any  other  part  of  the  country? 


An  old  man  did  not  believe  his  wife 
could  talk  to  him  through  the  telephone 
from  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Walking 
up  to  the  machine,  he  shouted:  "Hello, 
Sarah !"  At  that  instant  lightning  struck 
the  telephone  wire  and  knocked  the  man 
down,  an  !,  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  he 
excitedlv  cried:  '"That's  Sarah,  every 
&    :!" 
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PLANS 

TO    WIDEN     SCOPE    OF    STATS     HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  TO   BE   DISCUSSED. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  i>f  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  tviU  be  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  societv  at  the  Capitol 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  October  at 
half  past  three  o'clock.  Other  members 
are  invited  to  be  present.  The  rept  rts 
will  be  read,  and  plans  discussed  for  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
society. 

The  following  persons  compose  the 
Executive  Committee:  Gen.  Fayette 
Hewitt.  Chairman ;  YV* .  \Y.  Longmoor, 
Alternate  Chairman :  Judge  J.  P.  Hob- 
son  (Mrs.  Hobson,  Alternate1;  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Miles.  Miss  Eliza  Overton, 
Miss  Sallie  Jackson. 

President  or  Secretary  voting  when 
there  is  a  tie. 


HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  die  Kentuckv 
State  Historical  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Historical  rooms,  October  3rd.  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  at  3  :30  o'clock.  The 
attendance  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  earnestly  requested  and  also 
other  members  of  the  Society.  An  event 
of  unusual  interest  is  the  donation  l>\ 
the  Frankfort  City  Council  of  the  great 
Centennial  Register  of  1886.  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Stat-  Historical  Society.  At  this 
meeting  it  will  be  presented  with  inter- 
esting ceremonies  that  will  -nark  appro» 
priately  the  gift  of  this  priceless  histor- 
ical book. 

Mrs..  Jennie  C.  Moktox. 
Secretary-Treasurer        Kentucky     State 

Historical  Societv. 


HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

executive  committee  holds  annual 
meeting — centennial  register  not 
delivered. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Srare  Historical  Societv  held  its  animal 
business  meeting  in  the  Historical 
Rooms  at  the  Capitol  on  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  Society  \y.as  called  to  order 
by  W.  YV  .  Longmoor,  vice  president,  at 
3  :30  a'clock. 

After  reading  the  reports  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  held  June  20th,  1906, 
in  pursuance  with  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature creating  the  necessity  for  an  elec- 
tion of  secretary-treasurer  under  this  act. 
to  give  bond,  and  draw  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society  the  annua!  appropriation. 
the  committee  proceeded  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  (as 
secretary-treasurer).  This  was  done 
unanimously.  Also  she  was  nominated 
and  elected  permanent  editor  of  the  Reg- 
ister Magazine  of  the  Society  in  rat- 
ification of  former  action.  The  reports 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  of  the  li- 
brarian were  audited  and  approved. 

\  esterday  was  the  day  set  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  Frankfort  Centennial  Reg- 
ister to  the  Historical  Society  by  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  at  its  last  session.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  date  by 
the  members  of  the  committee,  this  did 
not  take  place,  but  the  Register  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Society  at  some  other 
date. 


An  Irishman  once  received  a  doctor's 
bill.  He  looked  it  carefully  over,  and 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  pay  for  the 
medicines,  but  the  visits  he  would  re- 
turn. 
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LOST  ART  OF  GRACEFUL  DANC- 
ING. 

It  is  said  that  the  art  of  graceful  danc- 
ing- will  soon  be  counted  among"  the  lost, 
unless  some  one  does  something  right 
away  to  counteract  the  notion  that  agil- 
ity is  more  to  be  A-aiued  than  grace.  The 
Imperial  Society  of  Dancing  Teachers 
in  London  is  greatly  exercised  about 
"the  swing  and  hurl"'  of  the  prancing 
voung  men  and  women  said  to  be  "danc- 
ing.'" and  is  determined  to  throw  all  of 
its  influence  against  the  rough  and 
tumble  styles  now  in  vogue.  R.  S.L 
Compton.  of  London,  the  president,  said 
some  hard  things  about  the  miserable 
and  slovenly  dancing  in  the  present  day 
ballrooms,  at  the  second  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  Leeds,  and  he  referred  to 
the  lamentable  ignorance  of  many  teach- 
ers. Efforts  are  being  made  to  reintro- 
duce some  of  the  dances  of  the  early 
Victorian  days.  In  the  best  academies 
quadrilles  and  various  other  old  dances 
are  being  taught.  However,  this  is  not 
an  age  of  grace,  and  not  until  other 
times  can  there  be  other  manners. 


In  the  last  session  of  tiie  Kentucky 
Legislature  an  act  was  passed  providing 
an  -annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
the  support  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  made  the  trus- 
tee of  the  State.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
editor  of.  the  society's  publication,  the 
Register,  has  been  appointed  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Miss  Jackson  has  been 
made  librarian.  The  Society  will  have 
ample  accommodations  in  the  new  cap- 
itol  upon  its  completion,  and  will  take 
active  measures  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  public  records  and  other  material  of 
historical  value. —  The  American  Histor- 
ical Rezicxe. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY   MRS.    JENNIE    C.     MORTON. 

T'was  years  ago — I  knew  a  boy 
That  lived  a  life  of  unseen  joy; 
A  lonely,  quiet  orphan  child, 
Whose  heart  was  pure  and  undefiled. 
He  had  no  home,  his  friends  were  poor, 
He  wandered  round  from  door  to  door, 
Would,  half  forbidden,  come  and  go, 
And  where  or  how,  none  cared  to  know. 

In  play  his  heart  took  no  delight; 
He  could  not  read,  he  could  not  write; 
And  yet  his  gifted  soul  had  thought 
Of  higher  things  than  we  were  taught. 
He  worshiped  beauty  by  the  streams, 
And  sketched  her  in  his  lonely  dreams, 
He  listened  to  her  silvery  voice 
Among  the  hills;  so  made  his  choice. 

As  years  went  on,  there  came  a  grace, 
Into  that  pale  and  dreamful  face 
Not  born  of  earthly  toil  or  thought, 
But  something  more  divinely  wrought. 
An  artist  skilled  he  now  became, 
And  fortune  smiled  and  gave  him  fame, 
But  still  he  kept  all  undefiled 
The  simple  heart  that  graced  the  child. 

Now  on  a  diz^y  height  he  turns 
From  canvas  where  his  genius  burns, 
And  cries,  "Oh!  would  I  lived  again 
The  waif  of  hills  and  grassy  plain," 
His  grateful  soul  forgets  all  things 
That  we  could  scarce  forgive,  and  sings 
A  touching,  tender  song  of  praise 
To  homes  and  friends  of  other  days. 

Oh!  glowing  childhood  that  can  find 
Such  tenHer  love  for  life  unkind, 
And  fondly  trace  with  moistened  eyes 
The  sterile  scenes  of  native  skies; 
Oh!  youth  so  sweet,  that  will  enshrine 
In  memory  now,  as  if  divine, 
A  life  all  shorn  of  love  and  care, 
Save  such  as  nestless  rivens  share. 


Several  of  our  exchanges  are  devoting 
considerable  space  to  the  importance  of 
"cooking  girls."  It's  no  use.  We  don't 
want  them  cooked.  The  raw  damsel  is 
good  enough  for  us. 
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FOND  ADMIRER 

OF  THE  LATE  GOVERNOR  GOEBEL  WAS  REL- 
ATIVE   WHO    PASSED   AWAY. 

Cincinnati. — Mrs.  Annie  Goebel.  at 
whose  knee  played  the  late  Gov.  Goebel 
in  his  boyhood,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
life-long  friend,  Mrs.  Rosa  Meehan,  at 
1136  Eastern  avenue.  She  was  born  in 
1823,  and  was  the  second  wife  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  statesman.  Ar- 
thur and  Justus,  and  she  was  extremely 
fond  of  the  three  boys,  whose  subse- 
quent notable  careers  in  politics  and 
business  she  watched  with  pride  and 
pleasure. 

When  her  hair  silvered  and  her  vital- 
ity was  sapped  by  the  encroachment  of 
old  age  her  every  wish  was  anticipated 
and  supplied  by  the  Goebel  brothers. 
The  late  Governor,  however,  was  her  fa- 
vorite, and  she  fairly  idolized  the  man. 
When  he  fell  under  an  assassin's  bullet 
the  happmess  was  taken  from  her  life. 
After  his  death  she  was  a  changed  wo- 
man. At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
the  second  oldest  member  of  St.  Paul's 
German  church,  at  Eleventh  and  Bank- 
lick  streets,  Covington,  and  the  funeral 
took  place  from  that  church. 


WATER  FROM  RIVER  JORDAN 

Col.  Clifford  E.  Danaud,  the  well 
known  and  popular  young  Covington 
lawyer  and  politician,  who  recently  left 
for  the  Holy  Land  to  engage  in  business, 
is  President  of  the  River  Jordan  Water 
Co..  with  headquarters  at  Palestine,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan.  He  has 
secured  the  sole  right  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  ship  water  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  baptismal  and  other 
purpose-.     The  water  will  be  shipped  in 


casks  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Turkish 
government  and  the  American  consul 
under  the  strict  .supervision  of  the  pat- 
riarch of  Jerusalem.  After  it  reaches 
the  United  States  it  will  be  bottled  in 
bonded  warehouses. — Ex. 


The  history  of  California  began  in  die 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  George  Washington  was  a  full 
grown  man.  The  Mexicans  adminis- 
tered the  government  from  1825  to  1846. 
In  1846  the  white  population  was  less 
than  10,000. 


(From  the  Kentucky  Journal.) 
CITY  COUXCIL. 

"THE   CENTENNIAL  REGISTER." 

The  following  communication  from 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  was  read 
to  the  Council. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hume,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Frankfort : 

Your  Honor:  Acting  for  the  State 
Historical  Society,  I  desire  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  honor- 
able body,  again,  the  transfer  of  the 
"Centennial  Register,"  to  the  "Historical 
Society."  By  an  order  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil some  years  ago  we  learn  that  this 
priceless  book  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  the  Historical  rooms,  but  it  was  never 
brought  there  by  your  committee. 

Xo  report  has  been  made  to  us  of  its 
existence  since  1896,  when  Mr.  Junius 
Todd,  then  city  clerk,  loaned  the  book 
for  a  few  hours  to  be  opened  at  the  re- 
organization of  the  Historical  Society 
on  the  6th  of  October.  It  was  returned 
to  him  and  deposited  in  the  Centennial 
Desk,  bought  in  1886,  October  6th,  for 
•its  preservation,  and  to  store  the  valua- 
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ble  papers  written  at  that  time,  by  many 
persons  who  have  since  passed  away. 
They  were  the  old  citizens  who  wrote 
rheir  knowledge  of  and  the  traditions  of 
the  founding  and  early  settlement  of 
Frankfort.  We  desire  to  preserve  tins 
hook  and  the  paoers.  in  our  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  a::>;  the  State. 
We  are  gathering  how  every  scran  of 
history,  2nd  even-  relic  of  history  and 
every  relic  of  historical  value,  for  the 
State  Historical  Society,  to  Ne  preserved 
in  our  new  Capitol,  where  suitable  rooms 
and  apartments  have  been  allotted  to  it. 
Trusting  to  your  promo:  co-operation 
with  our  Society  in  securing  the  "Cen- 
tennial Register."  and  that  you  will  ap- 
point a  committee  to  deliver  it  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Historical  Society  in 
::s  rooms  at  "he  Capitol  at  the  meeting 
on  the  3rd  of  October.  1906.  Wednesday 
afternoon.  3:30  o"  clock.  T  remain 
Very  respectfuilv  yours. 

Mbs.  Texxie  C.  Morton, 
Sec.  Treas.  Ky.  State  Hist.  So. 

Mayor  Hume  aooointed  City  Attorney 
Cromwell.  Conncilmen  }■  rontgomery  and 
Weitzel  as  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
suitable  resolution,  ami  named  the  city 
clerk  and  entire  Council  as  a  committee 
to  orient  the  Reciter  to  the  Societv. 


CFXTEXXIAL   REGISTER 

-EXTED    TO    THE    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 
WITH    SUITABLE   RES"L.t.-TtOX.^. 

The  Councilmamc  Committee  named 
to  present  to  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  with  the  Centennial  Register  of 
Frankfort  formally  delivered  the  mas- 
sive volume  to  Mrs.  Tennie  C.  Morton. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Societ; 
ill  be  placed,  along  with  other  histo- 


rical and  notable  records  and  document- 
of  the  State,  and  when  the  Societv'- 
new  home  in  the  new  capitol  is  read\ 
will  doubtless  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
a  host  of  visitors. 

The  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cromwell.  Z.  J.  Montgomery  and 
E.  B.  Weitzel,  drew  up  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, which  accompanied  the  volume  and 
will  be  kept  with  it.  The  resolution; 
were  as  follows : 

Whereas.  The  Kentucky  State  Histo- 
rical Society,  through  its  courteous  and 
efficient  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr- 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  has  requested  that  the 
Centennial  Register  of  Frankfort,  Octo- 
ber 6.  1886,  be  presented  to  and  deposited 
with  said  Society  as  a  valuable  treasure 
of  our  Capital  City,  and  we  realize  that 
its  value  will  be  'more  full}-  appreciated 
as  the  years  go  by,  not  onlv  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Frankfort,  but  by  visitors  from 
the  whole  State  and  from  sister  States. 
as  its  pages  unfold  the  names  and  lineage 
of  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  in  1886, 
among  whom  none  occupy  more  promi- 
nent places  than  the  names  of  Col.  John 
L.  Scott,  whose  mind  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  register,  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Herndon,  who  so  generously  prepared 
and  presented  same  to  the  citizens  oi 
Frankfort.  Although  they  have  gone 
to  their  last  resting  place,  this  record  re- 
mains as  a  monument  to  their  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  of 
the  State. 

Whereas.  We  fully  appreciate  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  this  Societ}-  to  preserve 
the  personages  of  the  past,  who  have 
'     "^red  their  city  and   State  as   a  rich 

-  tage  of  worth  and  integrity  to  pos- 
terity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  there- 
fore. 

Resolved,     Bv    the    Common    Council 
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of  the  City  of  Frankfort,  that  said  Cen- 
tennial Register  be  presented  :o  said  His- 
torical Society,  who  we  are  satisfied  will 
preserve  same  and  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  its  precious  pages  to  the 
"■.vers  of  ike  upright  an  I  goi  d  in  the 
city,  county.  Stare  and  Xation. 

Resolved,  further.  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  delivered  with  said  Regis- 
ter to  said  Society  and  a  copy  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  said  Council. 
William    Cromwell, 
Z.  J.  Montgomery. 
E.  E.  Weitzel. 

Committee. 


HIDDEN   WEALTH. 

LNDER-TIIE-SLRF.\CE         RICHES         WHICH 
.\  ROUND   IX    FRANKLIN    COUXTY. 

Franklin  county  is  something  of  a 
minerals  as  well  as  farming  country. 
Lead,  silver  and  zinc  are  being  mined  at 
ilissenger.  near  Svitzer.  and  lead  and 
zinc,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
silver,  are  being  mined  in  Camp  Pleas- 
ant Branch,  on  the  road  between  Peak's 
Mil]  and  Elmville.  Lead  ore  crops  out 
in  other  sections  of  the  county  also,  and 
it  has  long  been  suspected  that  a  vein  of 
coal  underlaid  part  of  the  county.  It  is 
known  that  natural  gas  reservoirs  are 
present  and  many  surface  indications 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  oil 
is  also  located  at  several  points.  Some 
day  in  the  near  future  these  hidden  treas- 
ures will  be  exposed  and  wealth  con- 
tained in  old  mother  earth  hereabouts 
be  garnered.  Sulphur  water,  containing 
many  medicinal  qualities,  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  human  system,  abounds,  a 
large  stream  of  it  Mowing  from  a  well 
almost  within  the  city  limits.  These  are 
onlv  a  few  of  the  manv  blessings  which 


a  kind  providence  has  been  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  Franklin  county,  and  goes  to 
prove  that  we  can  depend  on  other  things 
besides  tobacco  and  corn  should  it  come 
to  the  test.  When  capital  in  any  suffi- 
cient quantities  is  employed  in  the  de- 
velopment oi  the  mineral,  oil  and  gas 
deposits,  which  are  undoubtedly  present, 
the  results  will  surely  enrich  the  com- 
munity to  an  extent  heretofore  undream- 
ed of  even  by  the  most  pronounced  local 
optimists. 


The  bottom  of  the  Kentucky  river  is 
bountifully  besprinkled  with  mussels. 
In  other  rivers  in  different  States  many 
beautiful  white,  yellow  and  black  pearls 
have  been  taken  from  the  inside  of  mus- 
sel shells,  and  should  they  be  diligently 
sought  no  doubt  the  riffles  and  deep 
channels  of  the  Kentucky  river  would 
yield  up  some  gems  of  purest  ray  serene. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And    one    clear    call    for   me! 
And   may   there   be   no   moaning  of  the   bar 

When    I    put    out   to   sea. 

But  such   a  tide  a*   moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  dre  wfrom  out  the  bound- 
less deep, 

Turns   again   home. 

Twilight    and    evening    bell — 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And   may   there   be  no   sadness   of  farewell, 

When    I  embark; 

For  though   from   out   our   bourne   of   Time 
and  Place 

The   Mood  may  bear  me   far, 
T  hope  to  meet  my  Pilot  face  to  face. 

When   I  have  crossed  the  bar. 
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FORREST'S    BRIGADE 

HAVE    SUCCESSFUL     SKCOXD    REUXI0X     AT 
MEMPHIS. 

Memphis,  Tenn..  Oct.  17. — Five  hun- 
dred Confederate  veterans  are  now  slath- 
ered here  to  at:;  -  -  exercises  of  he 
Forrest  re-union,  which  occurred  to-dav. 
This  is  the  second  reunion  that  the  vet- 
erans have  held  separate  and  distinct 
:r  m  the  general  reunion  v\  hicli  take- 
place  each  year. 

Among  the  distinguished  ex-Confed- 
erates in  attendance  are  Gen.  H.  A.  Tay- 
lor.  of  Kentucky,  the  present  commander 
of  Forrest's  Corps:  Capt.  John  \V.  Mor- 
ton, of  Nashville,  commander  of  Mor- 
ton's Battery,  and  Gen.  Charles  Ander- 
son., of  Murfreesboro,  staff  officer  of 
Gen.  Forrest. 

The  register  shows  veteran-  from  Mis- 

=sippi,  Arkansas.  Texas.  Alabama. 
Nmtuckv.  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis. 
widow  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  severs  another  link  con- 
"•.ectiri^-  us  with  that  terrible  period  in  the 
:  untry's  history.  She  was  a  good  wo- 
man, who  suffered  almost  as  much  for 
:he  cause  she   loved  a-   those  who  bled 

died  for  it.  Xo  one  who  has  ever 
read  the  story  of  the  heartless  way  in 
which  she  was  torn  from  her  husband  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  when  he  was  put  in 
irons,  and  a  cell,  and  placed  on  a  ship 
that  she  did  not  know  to  what  port  it 
was  bound,  and  of  her  heartrending  sus- 
pense over  his  fate,  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  horror  of  her  situation,  or  un- 
til this  late  day  feci  for  her  torture.  She 
'.on^-    survived    her    illustrious    husband, 

reached  an  unusual  au'e,  but  her  days 
1st  have  been  clouded  and  bitter  to 
die  last. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES 

OVER   REMAIXS   OF    MRS.   JEFFERSOX   DAVIS 
IN'  XEW  YORK. 

Xew  York,  Oct.  18. — A  simple,  brief 
funeral  service  was  held  to-day  for  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  at  the  Hotel  Majestic. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Seagle,  of  St.  Stephens  Epis- 
copal church  officiated.  He  was  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Baker.  Chap- 
lain of  the  Southern  Society,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Lubeck,  rector  of  St.  Timothy's 
church.  The  services  were  private.  Only 
members  of  the  family,  representatives 
of  the  Lnited  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  a  small  number  of  intimate 
friends  were  present.  Numerous 
wreaths  covered  the  casket,  one  of 
which  was  sent  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  Other  floral  tributes  came 
from  the  Governors  of  many  Southern 
States  and  from  various  societies  of 
which  Mrs.  Davis  was  a  member. 


LAST   SAD  RITES 

OVER  REMAINS  OF  MRS.  JEFFERSOX  DAVIS 
To  OCCUR  AT  COX  FEDERATE  CAPITAL. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  17. — At  the  con- 
ference here  between  State  and  city  of- 
ficials including  Governor  Swanson, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Ellison  and  Adju- 
tant General  Anderson,  held  this  after- 
noon, it  was  arranged  that  Che  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Davis  should  take  place  from  St. 
Paul's  church  in  this  city,  Friday  night 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Mississippi, 
commander  of  the  Lnited  Confederates, 
has  been  asked  to  act  as  Chief  Marshal, 
and  has  accepted  the  honor. 

Governor  Swanson  will  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  for  a  general  suspension 
of  business  on  the  occasion  of  the  fu- 
neral. Governors  of  all  States  that  made 
up  the  Confederacy  are  expected  to  be 
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present.  All  Confederate  and  military 
organizations  of  Virginia  besides  those 
of  other  Southern  States,  will  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  remains  will  lie 
in  state  in  St.  Paul's  church  between  the 
time  of  arrival  on  Friday  morning  and 
the  hour  for  the  funeral. 

The  body  is  to  be  taken  from  this  city 
to-morrow  evening  at  9 :30.  the  party 
reaching  Richmond  c.bout  five  o'clock 
Friday  morning.  A  guard  of  honor  will 
accompany  the  body  from  the  hotel  to 
the  train,  and  on  the  train  to  Richmond. 


LAID  TO  REST 


IX  MOTHER  EARTH  ARE  REMAINS  OF  MRS. 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Richmond.  Ya..  Oct.  19.— With  trib- 
utes from  a  host  of  States,  representa- 
tives who  were  present  from  many  States 
in  the  Southland,  the  body  of  Airs.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  to-day  laid  to  rest  in 
Holiv  Wood  Cemetery  beside  the  grave 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  Mam- 
visiting  camps  of  Confederate  veterans 
and  sons  of  veterans  joined  in  the  pa- 
rade from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  Mississippi. 
was  Chief  Marshal.  The  whole  route 
of  the  procession  was  lined  with  specta- 
tors. Conspicuous  among  the  riorai  of- 
ferings was  one  from  President  Roose- 
velt. 


HOX.  MR.  GILBERT'S  INTRODUC- 
TION 

OF  GOVERNOR  J.  C.  W.  BECKHAM  IX  SHEL- 
EYVILLE,    KV. 

The  following  clipping  suits  us.  We 
feared  in  this  materia',  age  our  eloquent 
Kentucktans  had  forgotten  their  inheri- 
tance of  eloquence  and  c  .  .  1  of  po- 


etic and  dramatic  illustrations.  We  read 
in  other  days,  when  our  prominent  men 
rose  in  an  audience  to  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject, they  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly,  and  held  it  spell- 
bound by  their  eloquence  and  their  thrill- 
ing and  historic  illustrations  of  the 
theme.  Then  their  tongues  were  not 
held  down  by  the  silver  bit  of  commer- 
cial language,  or  made  thick  with  the 
guile  oi  heartless  policy,  but  their  talent 
gave  forth  their  honest,  beautiful 
thoughts,  as  a  fountain  gushes  upward 
its  pure  water  in  silvery  showers,  at  once 
dazzling  and  refreshing  and  purifying. 

It  seems  the  age  requires  mediocrity. 
and  the  men  of  to-day.  who  could  equal 
in  oratory  a  Marshall  or  a  Barry,  a  Cal- 
houn or  a  Clay,  must  hold  under  legal 
verbiage  or  tavern  or  club  parlance,  their 
elomtence  and  their  noetic  lansruaee  and 
avoid  all  refined  imagery  and  scholarly 
allusions  to  please  the  careless  masses. 
We  hail  with  delight  this  introduction  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Shelbyville.  of  the 
Governor  of  "Kentucky.  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham, to  his  Shelby  county  audience. — 
Ed.  Register. 

Shelbyville.  Ky.,  Oct.  20.— The  Con- 
gressman from  Senator  McCreary's  own 
district.  Hon.  George  G.  Gilbert,  who  re- 
tires next  year  of  his  own  volition,  in- 
troduced Gov.  Beckham  to  an  audience 
here  to-day,  which  was  entirely  too  large 
for  the  courthouse  to  accommodate, 
causing  a  removal  to  the  opera  house. 
and  then  proved  too  bulky  for  that  build- 
ing to  hold.  The  reception  given  Gov. 
Beckham  at  this  place,  the  home  of  his 
father,  and  to  which  he  is  bound  by  so 
many  ties  of  consanguinity,  was  indeed 
a  most  hearty  one.  lli.>  opponent  spoke 
in  Shelbyville  just  a  week  ago,  and  even 
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the  Senator's  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers were  compelled  to  adroit  to-day  that 
the  crowd  which  heard  Gov.  Beckham 
was  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  which 
greeted  Senator  McCreary.  The  crowd 
here  to-day  was  estimated  an  from  1  000 
to  1.500. 

Congressman  Gilbert,  Shelby's  most 
honored  son.  introduced  the  Governor 
to  his  audience  in  a  speech  which 
brought  him  near  to  the  hearts  of  every 
Democrat.     Mr.  Gilbert  said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — On  the  out- 
skirts of  a  Xew  England  city  there 
stands  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to 
commemorate  the  heroism  of  a  voting 
patriot  of  the  Revolution.  This  young 
man  started  on  horseback  at  10  o'clock 
one  winter  night  and  rode  from  Boston 
to  Concord,  and  as  he  rode  along  the 
road  he  warned  the  people  that  the  Brit- 
ish general  was  about  to  send  his  soldiers 
to  destroy  the  military  stores  that  had 
been  gathered  at  Concord  by  the  Colon- 
ists. Through  the  night  he  called  out  to 
the  people  as  he  rode  warning  them  to  de- 
fend their  homes  from  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  British  Red  Coats.  This 
young  man  was  named  Paul  Revere,  and 
for  this  midnight  ride  his  memory  has 
not  only  been  perpetuated  in  stone  and 
marble,  but  he  has  been  immortalized  in 
poetry  and  song. 

"There  was  another  young  man  who 
rode  on  horseback  on  a  colder  night  and 
longer  journey.  This  last  ride  was  from 
Bardstown  to  Frankfort,  and  it  was 
made  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  crisis  in 
the  history  of  this  old  Commonwealth. 
Hon.  Isaac  Wilson  had  died  and  this 
young  man  had  just  been  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  as  Representative  from  the 
ancient  and  historic  county  of  Xelson. 
Xext   morning   at    the    roll   call    in    the 


House  of  Representatives,  after  his  long, 
cold  ride,  he  answered  'present.'  He  is 
now  Governor  of  Kentucky ;  he  is  here 
to  address  you  and  his  name  is  J.  C.  W. 
Beckham.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has 
been  faithful  and  no  man  can  cite  an  in- 
stance where  he  has  been  unfaithful  to 
his  trust  or  untrue  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  old  Commonwealth." 


WHAT    OUR    ANCESTORS    LEFT 
US    TO   GUARD. 

It  was  one  of  the  .first  maxims  we 
learned,  "The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance."  What  here  is  meant  is  not 
the  liberty  of  the  barbarian  or  the  sav- 
age or  the  repulsive  imitations  of  man  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa  or  the  forests  of 
South  America,  but  the  liberty  that  is 
restricted  by  Christian  civilization  to  be 
guarded  and  defended  by  an  intelligent 
nation. 

There  was  a  mistrust  among  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  per- 
petuity of  this  form  of  Democraic  state 
craft.  Washington,  we  read,  was  very 
anxious  and  unhappy  as  to  the  outcome 
of  this  new  experiment  in  America.  He 
saw  in  the  petulant  and  turbulent  spirits 
about  him  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  a  want  of  integrity 
in  the  observance  of  public  faith  that 
alarmed  him  at  times  during  the  Con- 
vention. His  idea  of  liberty  was  liberty 
restricted  by  Christian  civilization  and 
rectitude  of  honorable  intention,  op- 
posed to  unwarrantable  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  to  enjoy  this  liberty  under 
an  intelligent  form  of  Democracy  he, 
with  other  patriots,  had  risked  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to 
win. 
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In  his  farewell  address  Washington 
said:  "Libertv  itself  will  find  in  such 
a  government  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted  its  surest  guard- 
ian." Rut  without  these  powers  prop- 
erly adjusted.  Liberty  becomes  anarchy. 
It  needs  the  bit  and  the  curb  of  strong 
laws  enforced  by  brave,  firm  men.  to 
keep  it  a  perpetual  blessing  in  any  na- 
tion. Our  country  has  now  grown  so 
large  and  powerful  it  taxes  the  wisdom 
of  the  wisest  to  direct  and  govern  its 
affairs.  Too  much  liberty  :s  the  tyranny 
of  freedom,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided,  or 
it  becomes  the  despotism  of  the  barba- 
rian. Where  the  Constitution  is  violated 
openly  by  men  in  power,  the  example  is 
soon  followed  by  the  masses,  who  claim 
the  liberty  of  conscience  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  the  masses,  being  the  control- 
ling power  in  our  government,  if  they 
please  to  do  wrong,  shall  they  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so?  Have  we  not  a  charge 
to  keep  as  a  people,  and  must  we  not  use 
every  safeguard  against  this  trend  of  the 
masses  to  destroy  your  laws  and  our  gov- 
ernment? How  can  we  invite  strangers 
from  foreign  lands  to  make  their  homes 
among  us.  when  we  can  offer  them  no 
protection  for  life,  liberty  or  property? 
We  have  laws  for  this  purpose,  but  are 
they  enforced  with  such  promptness  and 
exactness  as  to  terrify  evil-doers,  and 
givea--urancethat  there  is  protection  un- 
der our  government  for  every  citizen  of 
every  country'  Time  was  when  a  man 
without  fear  could  walk  >r  ride  alone, 
unarmed  and  unmolested,  from  Maine 
to  California.  Can  he  do  this  now"  Time 
was  when  a  woman  could  walk  alone 
throughout  the  United  State-  and  Can- 
ada, free  as  a  spirit  from  any  harm  or 
hurt,  no  matter  the  road  or  strange  the 
wav      Can  she  do  this  now  anvwhere  in 


America?  Xo.  or  if  she  does  she  risks 
her  life  or  her  sanity  from  fright.  She 
is  at  the  mercy  of  evil-hearted  men,  who 
escape  punishment  so  often  for  their 
crimes  they  have  ceased  to  fear  the  law. 
Hiev  are  in  the  land  of  rhe  free  hem, 
and  they  rob.  lie.  slander,  waylay  and 
murder  if  they  please.  True,  occasion- 
all}-,  they  are  punished,  but  why  should 
thev  not  fear  the  evil  consequences  of 
breaking  our  laws  at  any  and  all  times? 
That  government  is  the  best  govern- 
ment where  men  fear  to  break  laws.  The 
punishment  is  at  once  so  severe  and  so 
swift  that  one  example  is  sufficient  to 
terrify  the  worst  man  who  meditates 
murder  or  higdtway  robbery.  It  is  in  the 
iiuemory  of  the  writer  when  here  in 
Kentucky  a  murder  was  so  rare  that  if 
it  occurred  it  thrilled  with  horror  peo- 
ple throughout  the  State.  And  if  the 
murderer  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  bv 
the  skill  and  eloquence  of  his  counsel 
he  wa?  acquitted,  he  was  ostracized  and 
had  to  leave  the  State,  and  slight  respect 
was  felt  for  the  lawyer  afterward  who 
acquitted  him.  How  does  the  case  stand 
now?  Life  is  cheap,  and  the  law  which 
should  protect  it  often,  too  often,  is  set 
aside  as  if  it  were  a  clause  of  sophistry. 
There  is  something  wrong,  and  very 
wrong,  in  a  State  or  country  wdiere,  un- 
der its  laws,  murder,  slander  and  rob- 
bery are  excused,  condoned  and  over- 
looked. Is  it  that  men  have  become  cow- 
ardly under  the  alluring  glare  of  pros- 
perity and  the  domination  of  political 
chicanery?  Heaven  forbid.  Brave  men 
and  women  spring  instantly  to  resent  a 
wrong  or  an  insult,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  righteous  indignation 
which  makes  the  guilty  quail  before 
them.  But  a  good  government  docs  not 
make  it  necessarv  for  the  individual  to 
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rectify  its  laws.  They  are  and  should 
be  so  rigidly  enforced  that  even  personal 
difficulties  would  rarely  need  their  arbi- 
tration. Our  laws  are  a  part  of  the 
charge  our  ancestors  left  us  to  keep. 
These  must  be  framed  aright  and  en- 
forced, as  they  left  the  heritage  to  our 
country,  then  will  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty be  respected  and  protected.  But  so 
long  as  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
construe  liberty  to  mean  license,  and  ir- 
responsible and  unprincipled  men  are 
often  permitted  to  lie  away  the  good 
name  or  the  life  of  their  fello-wmen  who 
may  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way 
to  some  civil  or  political  triumph,  we  can 
not  boast  of  our  laws.  That  liberty 
which  permits  an  open  threat  against  the 
life  or  property  of  a  citizen  pursuing 
peaceably  and  honorably  his  avocation 
in  whatever  calling  he  may  be  occupied, 
that  liberty  is  a  curse  and  should  be 
promptly  abolished,  and  the  man  who 
makes  the  threat  against  a  citizen  dealt 
with  summarily  according  to  the  old 
English  law.  if  we  have  not  a  law  plain 
enough  or  strong  enough  for  his  correc- 
tion. 

The  spirit  of  lying  aid  slander  is 
abroad  in  our  land,  and  it  is  overlooked 
as  it  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Its 
baneful  influence  should  be  met  by  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  every  good  citi- 
zen, and  the  one  who  propagates  it  or 
circulates  a  He  or  a  slander  punished 
with  imprisonment  or  exile,  as  they  are 
in  England.  By  the  "land  of  the  free,'" 
is  meant  free  to  do  what  is  right,  what 
is  lawful,  what  is  just  to  all ;  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  "land  of  the 
free"  that  our  ancestors  left  us  to  guard 
forever. 

Our  Christian  government  was  formed 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  "righteousness 


that  exalteth  a  nation."  Now,  being  ex- 
alted among  the  world-powers,  we  must 
be  true  to  that  principle,  and  true  in  our 
laws,  and  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  God  of  our  nation. 
Look  to  Him  for  more  wisdom  and  more 
courage  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation — and  the  welfare  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. With  His  blessing  and  help 
all  the  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and 
all  men  may  be  safe  under  our  flag,  the 
symbol  of  Christian  civilization,  of  hap- 
piness, of  triumph,  of  wealth  and  power, 
as  well  as  liberty  "in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave." 


UNDERGROUND  WATERS  OF 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  discussion 
of  the  underground  water  resources  of 
Kentucky  west  of  Tennessee  River  is 
contained  in  Water-Supply  and  Irriga- 
tion paper  No.  164,  just  issued  by  the 
investigations  made  by  the  Hydrographic 
Branch  of  the  Geo'ogical  Survey  show 
that  in  Western  Kentucky  the  under- 
ground water  resources  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  local  rainfall.  The 
springs  and  shallow  wells  derive  their 
supplies  exclusively  from  the  rain  fall- 
ing in  their  immediate  vicinity,  while 
the  rocks  from  which  the  deep  wells  ob- 
tain waters  are  supplied  by  the  rain 
that  falls  within  the  State,  or  in  the 
area  just  west  of  Mississippi  River.  In 
only  a  few  cases  do  deep  wells  pierce  the 
hard  rocks  that  lie  beneath  the  soft 
sands  and  clays.  In  Water-Supply  Pa- 
per No.  164.  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  are  discussed  the  general  condi- 
tions that  govern  the  occurrence  of  water 
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in  wells  and  the  relation  of  the  geology 
of  the  region  to  the  supply  of  under- 
ground water.  These  general  discus- 
sions are  followed  by  detailed  descrip- 
tions that  show  the  water  conditions  in 
each  county,  the  depth  at  which  water 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  height  to  which 
it  rises  without  pumping. 


A  good  deal  of  comment  has  been 
caused  because  a  Georgia  man  broke 
his  back  with  a  sneeze :  but  how  much 
more  wonderful  would  it  have  been  had 
he  broken  his  knees  with  his  back? 


There  is  nothing  like  strong  common 
sense.  An  Irish  soldier  went  to  his  sta- 
tion with  the  order  to  report  anything 
remarkable  that  should  happen  during 
the  night.  A  drunken  fellow  fell  oft  the 
wall  and  broke  his  neck,  and  no  report 
was  made.  When  questioned  about  it. 
Pat  replied:  "Faith,  and  I  obeyed  or- 
ders. If  the  man  had  fallen  off  the  wall 
and  not  broken  his  neck  I  should 
certainly  have  reported  it.'' 


A  story  told  by  Dr.  M'Cosh.  of 
Princeton  College,  is  seasonable.  A  ne- 
gro in  a  religious  gathering  prayed  ear- 
nestly that  he  and  his  colored  brethren 
might  be  preserved  from  what  he  called 
their  "upsettin'  sins.''  "Brudder,"  said 
one  of  his'  friends  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  "you  ain't  got  de  hang  of  dat 


ar  word.  It's  'besertin,'  not  'upsettin.'  ' 
'"Brudder,"  replied  the  other,  if  dat's 
.so.  it's  so.  But  I  was  prayin'  de  Lord 
to  save  us  from  de  sin  of  intoxication, 
an'  if  dat  ain't  an  upsettin'  sin,  I  dunno 
what  am." — Harper's  Weekly. 


"I  don't  believe  much  in  the  Bible." 
said  a  collegian  to  an  old  Quaker.  "Does 
thee  believe  in  France?"  "Yes,  I  do. 
I  never  saw  it,  but  I  have  plenty 
of  proof  that  there  is  such  a  country." 
"Then  thee  does  not  believe  anything 
unless  thee  or  thy  reliable  friends  have 
seen  it?"  "No,  be  sure  I  wont."  "Did 
thee  ever  see  thy  own  brains?"  "No." 
"Did  thee  ever  know  anybody  that  lias 
seen  thy  brains?"  "No."  "Does  thee 
believe  thee  has  anv  brains  ?" 


City  Clerk  W.  S.  Polsgrove  has  on  ex- 
hibition in  his  office  at  the  City  Hall  the 
old  Frankfort  Centennial  Register  which 
was  compiled  at  the  centennial  in  1886. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  the  names  of 
all  Frankfort  citizens  in  that  year  with 
items  of  interest.  Much  of  the  data  was 
prepared  by  John  L.  Scott.  The  volume 
is  an  immense  one.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton, secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Histori- 
cal Society,  has  requested  the  city  to  al- 
low the  book  to  be  placed  in  the  So- 
ciety's rooms,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  the  question  will  be 
brought  up. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC 


In  the  interest  of  History  and  Geneal- 
ogy we  desire  that  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  the  history  and  geneal- 
ogy of  the  people  of  this  (Franklin) 
county,  should  be  formed  in  every  little 
town  and  hamlet.  Responsible  persons 
should  found  it.  and  let  each  reliable  and 
intelligent  member  write  the  history  of 
their  own  people,  and  send  such  manu- 
scripts to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  for  publication  in  the  Register. 
This  mode  of  ascertaining  correct  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  the  counties 
has  been  followed  with  successful  results 
in  other  States.  With  the  aid  of  such 
material,  the  future  history  of  the  State 
may  be  mere  reliably  written.  The  study 
of  genealogy  becomes  intensely  interest- 
ing to  persons  when  they  are  looking 
up  the  records  of  their  own  ancestors, 
and  reciting  the  creditable  deeds,  services 
and  incidents  in  their  lives.  It  is  the 
proper  thing  now  to  have  a  history  of 
one's  family,  and  those  who  neglect  to 
secure  it  may  have  reason  to  regret  their 
indifference  and  ignorance.  Much  of  the 
trouble  and  loss  to  heirs  of  estates  can 
be  avoided  by  having  a  transcript  of  their 
family  genealogy  and  history  of  their 
people.  Local  genealogy  is  often  diffi- 
""it  to  obtain,  because  the  people  have 
I  tfgotten  their  ancestors,  and  what  is 
due  their  memories  from  their  descend- 
ants, and  also  because  the  people  them- 
selves  are   not   sufficiently   grounded   in 


the  importance  of  self-respect.  Where 
people  are  self-respecting  they  are  hon- 
orable, reliable  and  trustworthy,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  scholars,  speak- 
ers and  leaders  in  literary  attainments. 

We  know  Franklin  county  has  many 
of  the  first' and  most  historic  families  in 
the  State,  and  with  the  data  of  their  fam- 
ily Bibles  alone  they  could  contribute 
valuable  chapters  to  the  future  History 
of  the  State.  We  want  the  history  of  the 
churches  and  schools  also.  Treasuries 
of  knowledge  may  be  thus  gathered  from 
the  venerable  records  of  church  regis- 
ters. Let  us  hope  this  suggestion  may  be 
acted  on  by  the  people  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty, so  that  the  county  may  be  first  in  this 
as  in  many  other  historic  enterprises  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.  A  singular  in- 
terest, singular  in  its  earnest  and  wide- 
spread inquiry,  is  manifested  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  in  "the  listing 
of  the  people."  Historical  notes  are 
made  in  every  part  of  America,  and  the 
annals  of  early  settlements  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  brave  pioneers  who  founded 
them  have  become  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  "American  Historical  Association," 
of  Washington.  We  are  soliciting  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  of  Kentuckians  and  their  par- 
entage. Let  us  hear  from  them.  Address 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Sec.  Ky.  State  Historical  Society. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 
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INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Editor  of  the  Register: 

Will  you  please  give  us  the  names  of 
the  first  newspapers  published  in  the 
city  of  Frankfort.   Ky.  H.   B. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ans. — The  Palladium,  the  Guardian 
of  Freedom,  The  Argus  of  IV es fern 
America,  or  the  IV ester n  Argus,  T'.ie 
Patriot,  The  American  Republic,  The 
Western  World.  The  Constitutional  Ad- 
vocate, The  Harbinger,  and  The  Com- 
mentator, The  Commonwealth  and  The 
Kentucky  Yeoman — the  last  mentioned 
being  founded  in  1840. —  (See  Western 
Argus,  1886.) 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Can  you  supply  numbers  indicated  on 
the  enclosed  list  of  Wants? 

L.  C.  Washington. 

Ans. — We  cannot  supply  missing  num- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  We  have 
no  duplicates. 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Are  you  a  Christian  Scientist,  Editor? 

Ans. — Xo.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  born, 
baptized  and  reared  in  that  faith,  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Will  you  tell  us  exactly  when  Ken- 
tucky was  received  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  We  have  seen  two  statements 
about  it,  contradicting  each  other. 

School  Bov. 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Ans. — In  Tune,  1792.  There  should 
not  be  two  answers  to  a  question,  whose 


answer    has    been    published    from    the 
State  records  for  more  than  a  century. 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Will  you  tell  us  why  Beauchamp  killed 
Solomon  P.  Sharpe  in  Frankfort  a  long 
time  ago. 

Ans. — We  have  not  the  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  tragedy  before  us.  and  it  is 
one  of  those  mournful  phases  of  life  that 
is  better  suppressed  than  discussed.  The 
crime  was  severely  punished — as  all  such 
crimes  should  be.  Assassination  and 
murder  cannot  be  condoned,  pardoned 
or  excused. 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Is  there  a  county  in  Kentucky  called 
for  Goebel,  or  one  called  for  Governot 
Beckham?  If  true  that  there  are  these 
two  counties,  will  you  please  let  us  know 
where  these  counties  are  located,  in  the 
eastern  or  western  part  of  the  State? 

A.  B. 

Muskogee,  I.  T. 

Ans. — Xo  such  named  counties  have 
yet  been  formed  in  Kentucky.  The  Legis- 
lature has  proposed,  more  than  once,  to 
form  a  new  county  and  call  it  for  Gover- 
nor Beckham.  This  will  probably  be 
done  in  his  honor,  since  he  is  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  the  best  Gover- 
nor the  State  has  ever  had,  and  deserv- 
ing of  every  honor  and  every  tribute  a 
grateful   people   can   pay   him. 

Editor  of  the  Register: 

Will  you  tell  us  if  Theodore  O'Hara 
read  his   celebrated  poem,   "Bivouac  of 
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the  Dead,"   when  the  Mexican  soldiers 
were  buried  in  the  Frankfort  cemetery? 

F.  L. 
Ans. — He    did    not.      There    was    no 
monument  there  for  him  to  say : 

"Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceful  tone, 

In  deathless  .-one:  shall  tell, 
"When  many  a  vanished  year  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell." 

The  original  poem  we  learn  had  eleven 
veTses.  He  wrote  it  over  and  over  to 
perfect  it,   and    at    last    re-edited    two 


verses,  omitting  four  lines  in  each,  and 
giving  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  its 
splendid  climax.  In  the  old  Common- 
wealth, of  Frankfort,  there  is  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  procession  and  the  cere- 
monies on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of 
the  Mexican  soldiers.  Every  detail  of 
the  eventful  day  is  given — and  there  is 
no  mention  of  Theodore  O'Hara,  or  the 
reading  of  the  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead," 
bv  him.  And  had  he  even  been  pres- 
ent as  a  Mexican  soldier,  his  presence 
would  have  been  noted. 
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REPORTS  FROM 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 

By  the  Secretary-Treagurer 

Mrs.  JENNIE  C  NORTON 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


President  and  Members.  Kentucky  State 

Historical  Society : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  the  second  meeting  of  the  year  1906, 
October  3d. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Kentucky-  Journal. 

The  Maysville  Bulletin. 

The  Ashland  Independent. 

The  Frankfort  Roundabout. 

The  Mr.    Sterling:  Advocate. 

The  Farmers  Home  Journal. 
Kentucky  Xew -papers. 

Maxwell's  Talisman.  Chicago.  111. 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine.  Xew  York 
City. 

Bob  Taylor's  Magazine,  Xashville, 
Tenn. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Magazine 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Pol- 
itics, Iowa  City. 

The  Ohio  Historical  Magazine,  Col- 
umbus, O. 

Bulletins  of  Xew  York  Public  Li- 
brary C since  June). 

Magazine,  The  Capital,  of  Pa.,  City  of 
Harrisburg;  containing  a  brief  history 
of  the  Capital,  the  gateway  of  the  West, 
and  the  center  of  eastern  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Contributed  by  J.  Sutton  Wall, 
of  Dept.  Int.  Affairs,  Pa. 

Circular,  the  Kentucky  State  Fair,  to 
be  held  September  17-22,  at  Louisville, 
Kv. 


The  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  12th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  U.  D.  C.  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  October  3-7,  1905. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,  September  15th. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Confederate  Operations  in  Canada  and 
Xew  York. 

Smith's  History  of  Kentucky. 

American  Press  Association,  Xew 
York. 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  Xew  York. 
Bob  Taylor's  Magazine,  Xashville,Tenn. 

RECEIVED    SINCE    OCTOBER    3d,     1906. 

The  American  Historical  Review,  Car- 
negie Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Xew  England  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Register,  Boston,  Mass. 

List  of"  rarest  books — Katalog  326, 
Americana — Karl  W.  Hiersernann,  Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

Also  Americana,  Xorth,  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  West  Indies,  Philippine  Islands. 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

''The  Yates  Book,"  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  book  of  this  family.  Sen: 
by  the  author,  Edgar  Yates,  28  Sherman 
street. 

Address  of  L.  F.  Johnson  before  the 
State  Session  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  September  11,  1906. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,   Portland,   Ore. 

The  Green  River  Republican,  Morgan- 
town,  Kv. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Library,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Preservation  of  Records,  Emery  Pro- 
cess, Patented.  Very  fine,  instructive 
pamphlet.     Taunton.  Mass. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Organization  and  Work  on  the  Part  of 
the  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  "Centennial  Register."  Presented 
to  the  State  Historical  Society,  by  the 
Frankfort  Citv  Council. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe  will  make  an 
address  before  the  Historical  Society  at 
its  meeting:  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1907.  Mr.  Crowe  is  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  will  give  it  the  benefit  of 
his  observations  in  Europe  last  summer. 

He  is  a  pleasant  speaker,  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  we  know  we  can  promise  the 
Society  a  treat  in  his  conversational  ad- 
dress about  the  many  historical  and 
beautiful  things  in  art.  architecture  and 
literature  he  had  the  rare  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  enjoying  during  his  sojourn. 


DONATION. 

The  Capital,  of  18S6.  October,  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  Centennial,  6th  of 
October,  1886,  with  pictures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  accounts  of  people  and 
places  of  1792-3-6-7.  Miss  Scottie 
Chinn,  Frankfort.  Ky. 


F.  A.  Richardson.  Denver.  Colo.,  con- 
tributes to  the  Historical,  set  of  china. 
Seven  pieces  of  Dresden  china,  decorated 
with  pictures  of  Colorado :  very  beauti- 
ful. Donated  in  honor  of  his  great 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Steele — and  his  grandfath- 
er and  grandmother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brice 
— pioneer  settlers  in  Fayette  and  Wood- 
ford counties,  Kentucky.  Andrew  Steele, 
Captain    Revolutionary    War. 


A  Spoade  plate,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  maker  imprinted  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  similar  in  size  and  decoration,  in 
blue,  to  the  Martha  Washington  china, 
of  this  make,  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. It  is  contributed  to  the  Society 
by  Mrs.  Sailie  Z.  Kent,  of  Frankfort,  Ky. 


We  have  asked  and  continue  to  ask 
that  the  Kentucky  newspapers  will  send 
us  their  weekly  issues.  If  not,  send  us 
a  yearly  file  of  their  papers.  And  we  ask 
Kentucky  Authors  to  donate  a  copy  of 
their  works  to  our  library.  The  benefit 
is  as  much  to  them  as  to  us,  for  through 
the  catalog  in  the  Register,  their  names 
and  works  become  more  widely  known, 
and  the  advantage  to  them  is  greater 
than  to  us.  The  State  Historical  Society 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  who 
are  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  name 
or  work.  It  is  not  only  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  historical  works  but  also 
to  the  development  of  historical  •  peo- 
ple and  places.  "  It  is  insisted  by  persons 
out  of  the  State,  that  there  are  many 
more  historical  people,  towns,  cities  and 
places  than  our  histories  have  gathered 
and  published.  Let  us  hear  from  them; 
we  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  Kentucky. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
SOCIETY. 

EY    THE    SECRETARY. 

Post  cards  for  souvenirs,  sold  5  cents 
per  card,  or  25  cents  per  dozen. 

Ribbons  one-eighth  yard  in  length,  of 
gold  and  green,  with  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  stamped  upon  them, 
and  pins  to  hold  them,  to  be  worn  by  the 
members  on  special  occasions. 

Adopted  bv  the  Society,  October  3, 
1906. 


NECROLOGY 


Died  at  his  residence,  near  Cynthiana, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1906,  Dr.  Hig- 
gins  Chinn  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  prominent 
and  wealthy  men  of  Harrison  county, 
and  had  many  friends  and  relatives 
throughout  the  State,  who  will  regret  to 
hear  he  is  no  more.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  noted  Congressman  from  Arizona, 
Mark  Smith,  and  of  Mr.  James  Smith, 
an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Frankfort.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  and 
we  deeply  regret  to  lose  a  member  so  in- 
telligent and  kind  and  helpful  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Society. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  only 
child,  Miss  Agnes  Ball  Smith. 
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GOVERNOR  JOHN  W.  STEPHENSON 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 


Among  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Statesmen  of  Kentucky 
in  his  time  was  John  W.  Stephenson. 
He  was  not  a  born  Kentuckian,  but  a 
Virginian  by  birth, education  and  train- 
ing. His  father.  Andrew  Stephenson, 
was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  and  di- 
plomat s  of  Virginia — a  Legislator,  a 
Congressman,  and  finished  his  distin- 
guished career  as  minister  to  England 
from  the  United  States. 

John  W.  Stephenson  was  born  in 
Richmond.  Va..  May  4.  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
and  finished  his  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  He  immediately 
adopted  the  law  as  a  profession,  and 
was  instructed  by  that  able  and  fa- 
mous lawyer  of  Virginia.  Willoughby 
Newton.  "Born  in  the  purple"  of  dis- 
tinction, culture  and  wealth,  this  tal- 
ented son  of  the  minister,  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  London  was  expected  to 
be,  what  he  was.  an  elegant  Christian 
gentleman,  a  'leader  in  the  polite  cir- 
cles of  highest  education  and  culture, 
a  brilliant  member  of  the  Bar — and 
representative  American  in  every  posi- 
tion he  was  elected  to  fill  by  an  admir- 
ing people. 

He  came  to  Kentucky  to  live  in  1841, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Covington, 
and    became    law-partner   of  Jefferson 


Phelps — one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  the  Stare  until  his  death  in  1843. 

''Kenton  County  sent  John  W. 
Stephenson  to  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky as  her  representative  in  1845- 
46  and  48.  He  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  Kentucky  in  1849.  He 
then  became  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1848-52. 
and  1856.  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
Presidential-elector.  Was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  revise  the  code 
of  practice  in  Kentucky,  went  to  Con- 
gress for  four  years,  from  1857-61. 
Was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  1867-71,  with 
Governor  Helm — who  died  in  five 
days  after  his  inauguration.  Gover- 
nor Stephenson  was  installed  to  fill 
his  place,  Sept.  13,  1867,  and  was  re- 
elected Governor  August  1868.  by  the 
largest  majority  at  any  election  given, 
since  before  the  civil  war.  It  was 
nearly  100,000  votes.  In  December  fol- 
lowing his  short  incumbency  of  the 
Executive  Chair,  1869,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  six  years. 

He  resigned  the  office  of  Governor 
in  1871  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
United  States  Senator.  In  1843,  Gov- 
ernor Stephenson  married  in  Newport, 
Kentucky,  Miss  Sebella  Winston. 
Their  children  were  Mary  D.  now 
Mrs.    Edward    Colston   of   Cincinnati, 
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Andrew  Stephenson  or  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Judith  White  (Mrs.  Jno.  F. 
Winslow)  and  Dr.  John  D.  Stephenson 
and  Sallie,  hrst  wife  of  Edward  Col- 
ston. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  died  at  her  home 
in  Covington.  Ky..  September  12,  1904. 

During-  the  residence  of  Governor 
Stephenson  in  Frankfort,  at  the  Gov- 
ernor^ Mansion — he  was  noted  for  his 
generous  hospitality,  and  the  public 
entertainments  he  gave,  were  not  only 
distinguished  for  the  large  attendance, 
but  also  for  their  beauty  and  elegance. 

He  and  his  charming  wife  were 
very  graceful  in  receiving  their  guests. 
who  were  not  all  "to  the  manor 
born."  Many  of  them  were  strangers 
to  the  ceremonies,  and  conventionali- 
ties of  polite  and  polished  society,  but 
they  with  tact,  ignored  the  confusion 
and  awkwardness  of  the  backwoods- 
men, that  came  to  the  Legislature,  and 
must  needs  honor  the  Governor's  in- 
vitation, and  treated  them  with  kindest 
attentions,  and  so  won  their  hearts. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  being  elected 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  Governor  Stephenson's  career, 
there  is  not  perhaps  instruction  for  the 
self-made  man.  because  he  had  none 
of  the  struggles  of  the  poor  ambitious 
boy.  for  he  was  a  college-bred  man. 
reared  in  the  profusion  of  wealth,  and 
polished  by  contact  with  the  most  ex- 
clusive society  of  distinguished  people 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  in  Wash- 
ington City.  He  was  withal  kind  and 
unassuming;  and  his  consideration  for 
the  ignorant  and  unpolished,  was  the 
keynote  to  his  popularity  among  the 
masses 


And  this  characteristic  attracted  to 
him  one  of  the  rising  young  lawyers 
of  Covington.  He  became  devoted  to 
him  not  only  as  his  preceptor  in  law 
but  as  his  friend.  This  was  the  late 
Governor  William   Goebel. 

Governor  Stephenson  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  talent,  ambition, 
integrity  and  industry  of  his  young 
friend,  he  offered  him  a  partnership 
in  law.  and  he  eventually  became  his 
partner.  Governor  Stephenson  watched 
his  career  with  keen  interest  and 
gave  unstintingly  of  his  powerful  in- 
fluence to  aid  him  to  reach  the  high 
position,  to  which  even  then  his  talents 
and  character  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  party  entitled  him.  When 
Governor  Stephenson  died  August 
10.  1886,  he  left  William  Goebel 
executor  of  his  large  estate,  without 
security.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  and  the  six  children  already 
mentioned. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  Gover- 
nor Stephenson  when  in  Congress, 
was  regarded  in  Washington,  as  one 
of  the  most  talented  and  scholarly 
men  of  the  South,  and  a  splendid  repre- 
sentative Kentuckian.  His  speeches 
upon  the  subjects  then  occupying  the 
mind  of  the  Xation.  were  replete  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Statesman, 
couched  in  the  polished  language  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  terse  logic  of  the 
Jurist.  In  the  archives  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  years  1868-71.  may  be 
found  his  messages  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  are  regarded  as 
specimens  of  beautiful  literature,  as 
well  as  documents  of  important 
statistics,  set  before  the  state.     What- 
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ever  he  wrote,  he  wrote  well,  and  his 
public  documents  are  an  ornament  to 
the  Library  of  Congress :  as  well  as 
to  the  Library  of  Kentucky.  As  we 
have  before  written,  he  knew  not  the 
hard  conditions  that  many  of  our 
great  men  had  to  contend  with  in  early 
life.  His  success  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  conditions  that  do  and  should 
create  a  happy  and  victorious  life. 
Good     birth,     education,      christian 


training,  culture  and  wealth,  are 
forces  that  should  produce  such  wise 
and  elegant  men  as  Kentucky  has 
given  to  the  Nation  and  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Stephenson  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample. 

He  is  not  buried  at  the  Capital,  as 
the  State  would  desire  he  should  be. 
but  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  lot  of 
his  family  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Covington,  Kentucky. 
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GOVERNOR  PRESTON  H.  LESLIE 


In  planning  the  series  of  the  "Lives 
of  the  Governors"  running  in  the 
Register,  since  the  second  number  of 
its  publication,  we  did  not  think  of 
extending  these  sketches  beyond  those, 
who  had  gone  up  to  their  reward  in 
the  unknown  land  beyond  the  silence 
of  Death.  They  have  been  written  of 
the  honored  dead  Governors,  not  only 
in  the  hope  to  do  them  justice,  but  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  these  great 
men  for  the  young  men  coming  after 
them  to  take  their  exalted  positions, 
and  learn  of  them  to  acquit  themselves 
as  well,  mentally  and  morally,  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  diverse  ways  of 
meeting  and  combatting  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  politicians,  and  the  un- 
trained preferences  and  strange  preju- 
dices of  the  citizens,  who  elect 
them  to  office. 

In  this  number  of  the  Register  we 
have  the  last  Governor  on  the  list  of 
the  Governors  who  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  State  in  the  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  decade  of  the  civil  war, Gov- 
ernor Stephenson.  He  was  honored  as 
one  of  the  foremost  Statesmen  of  the 
land. 

When  he  left  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Kentucky  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Preston  H.  Leslie. 

This     venerable     Statesman,     upon 


whom  so  many  honors  had  fallen  and 
who  had  borne  them  all  worthily  as  a 
Kentuckian  used  to  greatness,  has 
passed  away  also — and  recently.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Helena.  Mont, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1907.  aged  88. 

A  year  ago  when  Governor  Leslie 
visited  Kentucky,  he  was  invited  to 
address  the  Legislature.  He  made  an 
admirable  reminiscent  talk  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  attention  and  in- 
terest. Afterward,  and  before  leaving 
the  State  House,  he  was  invited  to 
visit  the  Historical  rooms  in  the 
Executive  Building.  When  he  came 
into  the  rooms,  he  stood  awhile  and 
looked  around,  then  said,  "well,  well, 
these  are  elegant  rooms,  so  many 
pictures  and  pretty  things,  but  where 
are  the  books?" 

"Desiring  always  to  make  a  pleasant 
first  impression,  and  to  maintain  it, 
we  keep  the  books  behind  doors.  They 
look  learned  but  somber,  you  know. 
Governor,  so  we  have  pictures  and 
pretty  things  to  illustrate  and  brighten 
up  the  learning,''  returned  the  witty 
lady  he  was  talking  to. 

"That's  right."  he  said.  "Well  I  am 
proud  of  these  rooms.  I  was  here 
when  this  department  was  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  did  wrnf  I  could 
for  the  Historical  Society,  it  is  a  great 
and  a  good  thing  for  every  state  to 
have.     Out  in  the  west,  ma.i/  of  the 
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states  have  splendid  buildings  for  their 
Historical  Society  alone.  And  while 
they  have  not  much  history  to  speak 
of,  as  we  have  here,  they  have  rooms 
and  rooms  full  of  books,  and  some 
relics,  plenty  of  nuggets  of  gold  and 
silver  but  your  rooms  beat  them  on 
looks.  These  portraits  and  these 
pictures,  are  entertaining.  I  see  here  a 
number  of  faces  I  never  expected  to 
look  on  again.  Here's  McCreary  and 
Blackburn,  and  Powell,  and  Crittenden 
all  governors  and  old  friends :  and 
bless  my  soul,  here's  Preston  Leslie." 
and  he  held  up  his  hands  as  he  looked 
on  the  picture  of  himself. 

"Certainly."  said  a  lady,  "among 
the  governors  and  great  men.  That  is 
where  you  belong.''  ''Well  I  thank 
you.  I  like  thai:  picture  better  than 
any  of  myself  I  ever  saw,"  he  said 
looking  more  intently  upon  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  was  near 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  it 
duplicated  in  this  Historical  Magazine 
when  his  life  would  appear  in  it, 
succeeding  Governor  Stephenson's." 

"Yes.  I  have  no  good  picture  of 
myself  like  that,  so  put  that  in  for  me 
if  it  does  look  considerably  younger 
than  I  am.  Then  too,  when  you  come 
to  writing  me  up.  I  want  to  help  you 
on  that  sketch.  I  want  to  write  some 
things  that  have  never  been   published 


about  me,  and  I  think  they  would  bear 
reading,"  he  said. 

"Then  write  an  autobiography,  I 
know  it  would  be  very  interesting,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  it  in  the  Register." 
replied  the  Editor.  'T  will."  he  said. 
"and  you  must  let  me  know  when  to 
start  it.  and  I  expect  you  will  be  glad 
to  tell  me  when  to  stop  it.  These  old 
people  when  they  get  on  their  ex- 
periences, sometimes  run  a  thing  too 
long,  so  you  must  let  me  know  just 
when  you  will  want  it  and  how  long 
an  article  it  must  be." 

This  being  an  agreement  the  Editor 
had  a  letter  from  Governor  Leslie  in 
December.  1906  in  regard  to  the  auto- 
biography which  he  would  send,  but 
if  it  was  written  and  sent,  was  never 
received. 

In  the  September  number  of  the 
Register  we  will  have  an  extended 
sketch  of  Governor  Leslie,  with  the 
picture  of  himself  that  he  preferred. 
If  he  finished  his  autobiography  and  it 
is  sent  us  it  will  be  given  in  full.  We 
knew  and  respected  this  venerable 
Statesman,  and  in  common  with  his 
large  circle  of  friends,  sincerely  lament 
his  death.  He  was  a  good  man,  a 
God-fearing  Christian  gentleman, 
honest,  capable  and  talented.  Would 
that  the  world  had  more  such  men  as 
Preston  H.  Leslie. 


Kentucky  and  Virginia  in  1  907 

By  Z.  F.  Smith 

Authcr  of  Smith's  History  of  Kentucky 


What  Wii!  Kentucky  Stand  for  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition? 
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KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA  IN  1907 


What  will  Kentucky  stand  for  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907? 
Every  Kentuckian  who  has  a  worthy 
appreciation  of  his  native  state,  has 
an  interest  in  this  question,  besides 
the  utilities  publishing  to  the  world 
the  progress  made  in  the  applied  arts 
and  sciences,  in  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  many  sources 
of  wealth,  there  will  be  the  more 
spectacular  display  of  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  educational  advancement 
which  will  place  our  Commonwealth 
and  her  representative  citizenship  in 
the  niche  of  fame  which  they  have 
carved  out  for  themselves.  The  on- 
looking  world  will  be  the  judgment 
bar,  and  before  that  august  tribunal 
the  inquisition  will  assign  the  place  of 
credit  that  is  due  among  the  sov- 
ereignties  of  our   modern    civilization. 

The  artistic  and  architectural  de- 
partments will  be  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideals  of  her  people  of 
to-day.  Will  the  commemorative 
event  be  made  worthy  of  the  memory 
of  our  fathers  who  achieved  im- 
perishable fame  in  history  as  heroic 
founder-;  and  builders  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  Xarion?  There  is 
every  reason  why  Virginia  should  wel- 
come the  coming  of  Kentucky  to  take 
part  with  her  in  the  celebratim  of  the 
third  century  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony  of  Jamestown,  and  to 
welcome  her  as  her  fir<t-born  and  best 
beloved    daughter.      Kentucky    sprang 


from  the  loins  of  Virginia ;  and  only 
more  remotely,  may  trace  her  embryon- 
ic life  to  the  same  centenary  event. 

And  what  an  event  was  that  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown !  More  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Nation.  N'ext  it  was  the  beginning  of 
Virginia  ;  and.  within  the  unfolding  of 
the  problem  of  manifest  destiny,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  Kentucky.  The 
parting  of  the  ways  came  only  when 
Kentucky  in  1792,  assumed  the  majesty 
and  dignity  of  sovereign  statehood  in 
the  Union.  That  beginning  was  the 
little  acorn  prolific  from  which  grew 
the  giant  oak  of  sovereignty  in  com- 
monwealth life  and  in  nationality.  It 
will  interest  us  to  recall  it  here. 
Though  a- wilderness  inhabited  only 
by  savages,  a  colossal  empire  of  terri- 
tory defined  the  original  boundaries  of 
Virginia,  as  set  forth  in  the  royal  grant 
of  James  I,  of  England,  to  the  London 
Company,  in  1607,  as  follows: 

"And  we  do  also  of  our  special  Grace 
and  wise  Motion,  grant  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Company  and  their  suc- 
cessors, all  these  Lands.  Countries  and 
Territories,  situate  and  being  in  that 
part  of  America,  called  Virginia,  from 
the  point  of  land  called  Point  Comfort. 
along  the  seacoast  northward  two 
hundred  miles,  and  southward  two 
hundred  miles,  and  all  that  circuit  of 
land  lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the 
precinct  aforesaid,  up  into  the  land 
throughout  from  sea  to  sea.  west  and 
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northwest,  and  also  all  the  Islands 
lying  within  one  hundred  miles  along 
the  coasts  of  both  seas  of  the  precinct 
aforesaid :  to  have  and  to  hold,  etc." 
Thus  was  Virginia  named  already 
for  the  Virgin  Queen  profiled  upon 
the  map  of  America,  with  a  boundary 
front  of  four  hundred  miles  upon  the 
Atlantic,  westward  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  shores.  But  her 
Charter  did  not  confine  her  to  parallel 
lines  of  latitude  four  hundred  miles 
apart.  The  clause  "west  and  north- 
west," construed  to  diverge  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  northwest  would 
have  given  her  claim  to  a  good  part 
of  British  Columbia.  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  how- 
ever, gave  a  prior  claim  :  and  by  the 
treat\  of  1763.  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  title  to  all  in  the 
Virginia  grant  of  1609,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  was  conceded  to 
Spain :  only  to  be  lost  to  the  latter, 
b  •  recession  to  France  at  the  treaty  of 
Ildefonso.  in  1800.  under  the  Great 
Xapoleon  ar.d  transferred  by  him  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  purchase 
of  President  Jefferson  in  1803.  All 
included  in  the  London  Company  Char- 
ter east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was 
claimed  by  Virginia  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  for  Independence.  A  counter- 
claim was  that  England,  asserting  the 
Ohio  river' to  be  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canada,  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
By  a  shadowy  title  Spain  claimed  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  from  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Alleghenies,  including 
Kentucky.  The  settlement  of  these 
claims  was  to  be  by  the  arbitrament  of 
arms.  In  the  unexplored  wilderness. 
masked  bv  the  mountains,  lav  nestled 


the  Xo-Mans-Land  of  Kentucky,  des- 
tined soon  to  become  the  supreme  fac- 
tor in  the  expansion  of  the  X'ation  into 
greatness,  and  in  the  future  founding 
of  Commonwealths. 

To  further  complicate  the  situation, 
there  were  the  Indian  titles  to  this  Ter- 
ritory to  be  considered.  That  of  the 
Iroquois  Six  Nations,  who  claimed  to 
have  subdued  in  former  wars,  the  Al- 
gonkin  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Cherokees  south,  was  _  purchased 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix.  in  .1768,  negotiated 
by  the  English  government.  The 
Duumore  treaty  at  the  Chilicothe 
Towns  in  Ohio,  with  the  Shawnee 
and  their  confederates,  in  1774,  en- 
forced by  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  .at 
the  great  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  pledged 
peace  to  the  frontiersmen  from  these 
Soon  after,  was  negotiated  in  March, 
1775.  the  treatv  of  Watauga  with  the 
Cherokees.  by  which,  for  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  merchandise  and  trink- 
ets. Henderson  and  his  associates  of 
the  Transylvania  Company,  purchased 
of  these  Indians,  a  vague  title  to  all 
territory  lying  between  the  Kentucky 
and      Cumberland      rivers.  As      an 

author  says :  This  method  of  perfect- 
ing titles  by  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians was  much  like  buying  in  the  out- 
standing claims  of  annoying  neigh- 
bors. From  all  these  native  contract- 
ing parties,  the  titles  had  to  be  won 
again  and  confirmed,  by  the  trusty 
rifles  of  the  backwoodsmen. 

The  stories  of  Finley,  Boone,  ctew- 
art  and  their  comrades,  who  had  hunt- 
ed in  the  wilderness  since  1767.  re- 
peated   bv    the    "Long    Hunters,"    of 
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1769,  kindled  the  imaginations  with  vis- 
ions of  an  enchanting  Paradise,  and  set 
in  motion  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  were  to  become 
the  pioneers  and  founders  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  new  Occident.  The  waves 
of  which  borne  westward  by  resistless 
impulse  to-day,  bedew  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  whose  light,  illumines 
with  new  life  the  Isle  of  the  Great 
Ocean  and  the  Nations  of  the  Distant 
Orient. 

On  the  north  the  Miami  tribes,  and 
on  the  south  the  Cherokees.  were 
pledged  to  peace,  when,  in  1775,  Boone 
and  Harrod.  and  Logan  led  their 
brave  followers  over  the  rugged  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  and  buiit  their 
fortress  camps,  at  Boonesboro.  at  Har- 
rodstown.  and  at  St.  Asaphs.  Ken- 
tucky was  yet  the  unoccupied  Xo- 
Man's-Land  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
adventurous  back-woodsmen  moved 
in  by  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  These 
settlements  were  the  beginning  of  Ken- 
tucky :  and.  in  the  unfolding  of  destiny, 
they  were  the  beginning  of  Anglo- 
American  expansion  and  empire  west- 
ward from  the  Alleghenies.  which, 
within  a  single  century,  has  spread 
democracy  and  free  institutions  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here,  to  re- 
count the  incidents  of  campaign  and 
battle,  of  daring  adventure  and  peril, 
and  of  sacrifice  and  toil,  by  which 
Boone,  and  Kenton,  and  Harrod  and 
Logan,  and  their  dauntless  comrades, 
held  and  occupied  the  country,  sub- 
dued the  forests,  and  dispossessed  their 
warlike  and  skillful  foes.  We  may  re- 
peat with  Marshall :  "To  appreciate 
the  magnitude  and  merits  of  an  enter- 


prise, we  should  have  in  view  the  dif- 
ficulties which  opposed  its  execution. 
Thus  we  judge  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Athens1  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Boetia ;  of  Danaus,  the  founder  of 
Argolis.  Thus  also  eulogies  have  been 
multiplied  and  enhanced  on  Romulus 
and  his  hardy  followers.  In  a  similar 
manner  we  may  speak  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Kentucky,  no  less  than  these, 
have  Daniel  Boone  and  his  brave  com- 
rades merited  the  appellation  of  foun- 
ders :  no  less  do  they  deserve  the  notice 
of  posterity." 

Kentucky,  therefore,  will  stand  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  as  she 
stands  upon  the  pages  of  history,  for 
the  first  founder  and  builder  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization  in  the  almost  un- 
known and  explored  Transmontane 
territory  of  the  North  America  conti- 
nent. Compare  the  conditions  of  this 
vast  region  in  1775,  with  the  conditions 
of  to-day.  and  the  contrast  will  give 
some  adequate  idea  of  what  this  dis- 
tinction means.  For  seven  years,  dur- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  Colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  slopes  for  independence,  a 
few  hundred  brave  back-woodsmen 
with  their  flint-lock  rifles,  repelled  and 
beat  back  the  continuous  assaults  of 
twenty  tribes  of  Indians,  and  ten  times 
their  own  numbers  in  men  of  war  armed 
and  aided  by  trained  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  British  army  as  their  allies. 
Though  Kentucky  was  yet  a  part  of 
Virginia,  we  term  the  forest  pioneers, 
Kentuckians  from  the  first  adventure. 
Isolated  and  alone  in  the  desert-wild, 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  par- 
ent government,  with  the  mountain — 
barrier  forbidding  intercourse,  they 
had  only  the  alternative  to  adopt  au- 
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tonomy  of  government,  without  aid  or 
counsel :  and  to  improvise  it  for  every 
social,  military,  or  civil  emergency. 
The  pioneer  Kentuckians  were  in 
fact,  as  distinct  a  self-governing  politi- 
cal commune,  as  was  any  one  of  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

As  well  said  by  Roosevelt,  in  his 
"Winning  of  the  West,"  a  work  that 
every  Kentuckian  may  read  with  pride  : 
"The  efforts  of  the  frontiersmen  to  ov- 
ercome and  beat  back  the  Indians, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  their  efforts 
to  introduce  law  and  order  in  the 
primitive  communities  they  founded. 
As  they  relied  purely  on  themselves 
in  withstanding  outside  foes,  so  they 
built  up  their  social  life  and  govern- 
ment systems,  with  reference  simply 
to  their  special  needs,  and  without  any 
outside  help  or  direction,  all  was  de- 
termined by  the  extreme  and  defiant 
individualism  of  the  backwoodsmen, 
their  inborn  independence  and  self-re- 
liance, and  their  intensely  democratic 
spirit.  It  wa^  essentially  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  free  people."  In 
the  co-existence  and  association  of 
the-^e  chaotic,  yet  potential,  forces.  Ken- 
tucky had  her  sjenesis.  and  became 
thus  the  first  plant  of  Anglo-American 
civilization  in  the  Great  West,  for 
which  she  stands  in  history. 

But.  more  than  this  :  Kentucky  will 
stand  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  for 
the  first  precedent  of  territorial  Expan- 
sion, by  which  our  nation  has  been 
made  a  majestic  and  powerful  sover- 
eignty, instead  of  a  contracted  and 
feeble  federation  of  thirteen  States. 
Tt  is  a  familiar  story  of  Kentucky  his- 
tory,— the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the     Northwest    territory     by     George 


Rogers  Clark,  with  less  than  two  hun- 
dred backwoods  riflemen,  in  the 
midst  of  that  seven  years  struggle  for 
existence  and  for  independence. 

The  capture  of  the  British  forts,  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia.  and  Vincennes,  with 
their  garrisons,  in  1778,  the  subduing 
of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
possession  by  arms  of  the  country 
from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  until  the  terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  on  in  1783,  compelled  England, 
by  international  right  of  conquest  and 
occupation  to  cede  to  us  all  this  terri- 
tory, now  embracing  the  states  of 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin and  part  of  Minnesota,  an  area 
as  large  as  the  total  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  The  conquest  was 
by  the  heroic  pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
but  under  the  title  of  the  mother  state, 
Virginia,  in  her  generous  patriotism, 
transferred  her  title  to  the  Federal- 
Government,  thus  giving  by  this  first 
precedent  of  expansion,  the  prestige 
of  empire  to  the  new  Nation  just  born 
to  independent  life.  This  precedent 
was  followed  by  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Florida: 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  plant- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the 
Oregon  coast  of  the  Pacific :  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas :  the  cession  of  Mex- 
ican territory  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadaloupi  Hidalgo ;  the  purchase  of 
Alaska;  and  the  conquest  of  territory 
from  Spain  in  the  recent  war.  The 
policy  of  expansion,  an  incident  of 
manifest  destiny  opposed  in  everv  at- 
tempt by  re-actionists,  is  the  law  un- 
der which  we  have  become  a  great 
Nation.  Clark  and  his  heroic  Ken- 
tuckians  set   the   pace  over  a  century 
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ago.  by  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest. 
Roosevelt  expresses  his  apprecia- 
tion of  this  momentous  wont  of  con- 
quest, and  of  the  daring  and  skill  of 
the  leaders  and  men  who  achieve  vic- 
tory: "Every  step  was  accomplished 
by  stubborn  fighting  with  the  Indians. 
The  forest  tribes  were  formidable  op- 
ponents, offering;  a  resistance  that  was 
more  serious  than  would  have  been 
done  by  an  equal  number  of  the  best 
European  troops,  or  regulars,  com- 
manded in  the  ordinary  manner ;  as 
shown  by  the  victories  over  Braddock, 
Grant,  and  St.  Clair.  Had  not  the 
Backwoodsmen  been  successful  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  struggle,  we 
should  certainly  have  been  cooped  up 
as  a  Nation,  between  the  Atlantic  Sea 
and  the  mountains.  If.  in  1774  and 
1776.  they  had  been  beaten  by  the 
Ohio  tribes  and  the  Cherokees,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Al- 
leghenies  would  have  been  our  wes- 
tern boundary :  as  in  the  case  of 
Braddock's  defeat,  when  the  settle- 
ments were  forced  back  many  miles. 
There  were  strong  and  able  patriots 
who  showed  themselves  fearless  sol- 
diers and  just  law-givers,  undaunted 
by  danger,  and  resolute  in  the  teeth 
of  disaster.  But  these  were  more  deeply 
interested  because  they  stood  forward 
among  a  host  of  others  like  them- 
selves. They  were  all  men  of  mark,  who 
exercised  a  powerful  and  honorable  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events,  of 
Clark,  Sevier.  Robertson.  Boone. 
Logan,  and  Harrod.  American  wor- 
thies, only  Clark  did  what  no  other 
could  have  done.''  The  Revolution- 
ary struggle  produced  but  one  man 
greater    in     military    achievement,     in 


strategy  and  diplomacy,  and  in  pa- 
triotic purpose,  than  George  Rogers 
Clark.  To  his  genius  and  daring  does 
our  country  owe  the  first  conception 
and  precedent  of  the  policy  of  expan- 
sion, by  which  it  has  grown  great. 

Again :  Kentucky  will  stand  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  for  first  Anglo- 
American  Statehood  in  the  trans-mon- 
tane region  of  the  continent.  In  1792, 
they  asserted  that  precedence  of  Sover- 
eignty which  is  represented'  to-day  by 
thirty  one  Commonwealths  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  reaching  out  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  eldest  sister  of  them  all.  The 
Backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky  with  the 
almost  sole  assistance  of  the  brave 
frontiersmen  of  the  Holstein  valley  in. 
east  Tennessee,  had  held  and  saved 
the  wilderness  West.  South  of  the  Ohio, 
to  the  Union ;  and  had  conquered  and 
won  the  great  Northwest  to  the  same 
destiny.  They  had  accomplished  a 
world-mission,  and  done  their  work 
well.  In  1785,  but  ten  years  after  the 
first  settlements,  they  were  ready  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  for  admission 
into  the  Union. 

The  story  of  that  first  Conference 
Convention  called  at  Danville  court- 
house, December  27.  1784.  and  of  the 
eight  Conventions,  in  1785,  and  yearly 
after,  until  the  adoption  of  a  State 
Constitution,  and  'admission  into  the 
Union,  1792.  is  made  familiar  in  the 
histories  of  Kentucky.  It  was  an 
epoch-making  period  in  thrilling  events 
bearing  on  our  Commonwealth-build- 
ing, and  on  our  Nation-building  as 
well.  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were 
rivals  for  the  first  honors  of  State- 
hood in  the  Union,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788 
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We  might  recount  here  the  jealousies 
of  the  Southern  states  that  delayed  the 
admission  of  the  former  and  of  the 
Northeast  states  that  delayed  the  lat- 
ter, both  on  the  absurd  plea  of  destroy- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  The  posi- 
tion of  Vermont  was  unique.  Before 
the  Revolution,  that  territory  was 
claimed  as  a  part  of  Canada,  and  ceded 
to  England  as  such,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763.  Both  Xew  York  and 
New  Hampshire  also,  held  claims  to 
this  territory,  under  royal  patents. 
The  Yermonters  were  loyal  in  the  Rev- 
olution July  2.  1777.  her  people  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Windsor. adopted 
a  constitution,  and  declared  them- 
selves a  free  and  independent  State, 
though  outside  the  Continental  Union 
Xew  York  and  X'ew  Hampshire  made 
no  effort  to  enforce  their  claims.  But 
Vermont  must  wait  until  a  Southern 
State  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Union. 
This  was  finally  assured  by  act  of  Vir- 
ginia, followed  by  act  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. Vermont  was  admitted  March 
4,  1791;  and  Kentucky  June  1.  1792.  • 
The  date  designated  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February.  1791.  Xeither 
Vermont  nor  Kentucky  served  a  ter- 
ritorial apprenticeship :  and  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  neither,  did  the  Federal 
Government  lay  claim.  When  Virginia 


ceded  the  Xorthwest  territory,  all  the 
lands  went  with  the  cession,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  will  of  Congress.  But 
Virginia  retained  title  to  the  territory 
of  Kentucky  as  part  of  her  own  auton- 
omy, and  to  all  public  lands  within 
her  borders.  It  was  different  with 
Tennessee,  when  she  assumed  State- 
hood a  few  years  after  Xorth  Carolina 
had  ceded  Tennessee,  with  all  terri- 
torial rights,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  Virginia  did  the  Xorthwest. 
Tennessee  was  therefore  included  in 
the  Act  of  Congress,  May  26,  1790,  es- 
tablishing the  Territory  South  of  the 
Ohio  and  received  no  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  her  public  land.  This 
applied  generally  to  all  states  enter-, 
ing  the  Union  after  Kentucky. 

We  misfht  mention  other  besrinning-s 
of  great  events  and  movements  in  the 
political,  industrial  and  religious  world, 
for  Kentucky,  which  have  prominence 
and  fame  in  history,  and  in  modern 
literature.  But  we  have  said  enough 
in  calling  attention  to  our  great  Com- 
monwealth as  the  beginnings  of  Anglo- 
American  settlement  and  civilization, 
of  expansion  and  empire  for  the  Xation, 
and  of  Statehood  and  Sovereignty  in 
the  great  trans-montane  region  of 
X'orth  America. 
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The  City  Now  in  the  World's  Eye 


ARMIES  OF  THREE  WARS 

Have  Marched  over  the  Grounds  Now  Occupied 
by  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
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THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 


In  compiling  a  history  of  the  site  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  to  be  held 
on  Sewell's  Point,  on  Hampton  Roads, 
near  Norfolk  in  1907.  Charles  W.  Con- 
solvo,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  subject,  has  unearthed 
many  interesting  facts.  He  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  a  princely  house 
of  Castile  and  could,  if  he  so  desired, 
deck  his  name  with  numberless  Dons 
and  Ys.  He.  however,  prefers  the 
simpler  life  of  this  country  and  scorns 
all  titles. 

Among  other  interesting  facts,  he 
has  discovered  that  it  was  from 
Sewell's  Point  near  the  site  of  the 
exposition,  that  the  English  first  saw 
Chesapeake  Bay  which  the  friendlv 
Chesapeake  Indians  told  the  white 
men.  signified  "'Mother  of  the  Waters." 
These  explorers  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  settlement  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  on  Roanoke  Island,  in 
1585.  The  expedition  had  been  sent 
out  under  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil'e.  who  afterward  attained  im- 
mortal fame  by  his  stubborn  fight 
against  fifty-three  Spanish  ships  with 
his  little  ve^sei  the  Revenge.  He  left 
the  colonists  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ralph  Lane  who,  during  the 
winter,  set  out  with  a  few  companions 
to  explore  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward. Captain  Lane  after  much  toil 
and  privation  reached  Sewell's  Point 
and  there  discovered  the  village  of 
Chesapeake    Indians   who   showed    him 


the  mighty  bay  lying  behind  Old  Point 
Comfort. 

The  Roanoke  colony  was  abandoned 
shortly  after  this.  The  colonists  suf- 
fered frightful  privations,  and  were 
incessantly  attacked  by  the  hostile 
Indians.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ordered 
that  a  settlement  should  be  established 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Nor- 
folk, but  owing  to  lack  of  proper  naval 
co-operation  the  colony  was  not  estab- 
lished. 

The  Chesapeake  Indians  were  a 
tribe  of  four  hundred  people  with  one 
hundred  fighting  men.  When  Lane 
came  to  Sewell's  Point  they  were  en- 
camped on  that  point  with  their 
tepees  spread  out  in  a  wide  circle. 

The  first  white  man  to  settle  on  the 
point  was  Henry  Sewell  who  built  his 
house  there  in  1639.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Burgesses  of  lower 
Norfolk  County.  Of  the  buildings 
erected  by  Mr.  Sewell  only  two  re- 
main. One  of  these  is  the  old  black- 
smith shop  and  the  other  is  a  dwell- 
ing house  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  first  court  house  and  jail  ever 
erected  in  the  English  colonies.  The 
dwelling  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation and  the  curious  windows  are 
still  barred  by  iron  bars  imported  from 
England.  Over  the  Exposition  grounds, 
the  armies  engaged  in  three  wars 
have  marched.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, Sewell's  Point  was  the  scene  of 
several  skirmishes.     During  the  war  of 
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1812.  when  the  British  attacked  and 
destroyed  Hampton  they  stopped  at 
SevrelFs  Point.  In  the  civil  war  the 
point  was  occupied  by  the  battery  of 
the   Confederate   defences   of   Norfolk. 

The  flint  with  which  the  Chesapeake 
Indians  tipped  tiuir  arrowheads  was 
quarried  from  the  banks  of  Boush's 
Creek  which  bounds  one  side  of  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

The  glamour  of  pirates  and  witches 
who  have  in  the  far  past  haunted  the 
locality  still  hangs  about  the  place 
and  historical  reminiscence  associat- 
ing Sewell's  Point  with  almost  every 
stage  of  the  Nation's  history  abounds. 

From  the  dome  of  the  Auditorium 
and    Hall    of    Congresses,    seven    dif- 


ferent counties  may  be  seen  over 
whose  fertile  land  have  rolled  some  of 
the  bloodiest  conflicts  of  all  time.  To 
the  Southwest  is  Xansemond ;  to  the 
West,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  Northwest, 
Warwick.  On  the  Northern  side 
across  Hampton  Roads  is  Elizabeth 
City  County.  On  the  Northeast  is 
Northampton  County  and  on  the  East 
Princess  Anne.  The  Exposition  site  is 
in  Norfolk  County. 

The  Colonial  City  sittirig  beside  the 
waters  of  Hampton  Roads  this  year 
will  be  face  to  face  with  a  waterway 
involving  more  historical  recollections 
than  any  other  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 


NORFOLK'S  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 


Antedated  Mecklenburg  and  Philadelphia  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Was  First  Recorded  Opposition  to  Stamp  Act. 


Norfolk.  Ya. — Few  but  the  most 
diligent  students  of  American  history 
know  that  Norfolk  patriots  denied  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  col- 
onies without  representation  over  two 
months  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  nearly  five  months 
before  representatives  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  met  at  Philadelphia  and 
formally  renounced  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain. 

Vet.  as  far  back  as  March  13,  1776 
a  number  of  Norfolk  citizens  as- 
sembled under  the  name  of  "Sons  of 


Liberty,"  and  announced,  in  resolu- 
tions of  bold  and  certain  terms,  their 
determined  opposition  to  any  en- 
croachments of  British  authority  on 
their  right  to  govern  themselves  under 
the  British  crown. 

Thus  the  city  which  is  to-day 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  world 
through  its  connection  with  the  James- 
town Ter-Centennial  Exposition,  to  be 
held  this  year  on  the  shores  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  nearby  was  the  first  locality 
in  this  Hemisphere  to  assert  the  right 
of  self-government. 

These    Norfolk    people    did    not    de- 
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clare  their  independence ;  they  ex- 
pressly affirmed  their  wish  to  be  sub- 
jects of  King  George  III.  They  merely 
declared  that  there  should  be  no  Tax- 
ation without  Representation.  Among 
the  many  prominent  Norfolk  names 
attached  to  the  document  are  Henry 
Tucker.  Robert  Tucker,  Robert  Tuck- 
er. Jr.,  Maximilian  Calvert,  Thomas 
Butt.  Thomas  Willoughby,  John  Tay- 
lor. Jr.,  Joseph  Hatchings,  Jr.  and 
James  Parker. 

The  resolutions  adopted  read  as 
follows :  '"Having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  evident  tendency  of 
that  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
Act  of  Parliament  commonly  called 
the  Stamp  Act.  and  being  desirous  that 
our  sentiments  should  be  known  to 
posterity;  and  recollecting  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  colony  who  first  in 
General  Assembly  openly  expressed 
their  detestation  to  the  said  act,  which 
is  pregnant  with  ruin  and  productive 
of  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
and  unwilling  to  rivet  the  shackles  of 
slavery  and  oppression  on  ourselves 
and  millions  yet  unborn,  have  unani- 
mously come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  Resolved.  That  we  acknowledge 
our  Lord  and  Sovereign.  King  George 
the  III.  to  be  our  rightful  and  law- 
ful King  and  that  we  will,  at  all  times, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  ability 
support  and  defend  his  most  sacred 
Person,  Crown  and  Dignity:  and  shall 


always  be  ready,  when  constitutionally 
called  upon,  to  assist  his  Majesty,  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  to  defend 
his  just  rights  and  prerogatives. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  will  by  all 
lawful  Ways  and  Means  which  Divine 
Providence  has  put  into  our  hands, 
defend  ourselves  in  the  full  enjoyment 
oi,  and  preserve  inviolate  to  posterity, 
those  inestimable  privileges  of  all  free- 
born  British  Subjects  of  being  taxed 
only  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing;  and  of  being  tried  by  none 
but  a  jury  of  their  Peers.  And  that  if 
we  quietly  submit  to  the  execution  of 
the  said  Stamp  Act  of  all  our  claims  to 
Civil  Liberty  will  be  lost,  and  we  and 
our  Subjects  in  America  are  deprived 
of  the  invaluable  Privileges  aforemen- 
tioned. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  who  shall  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  proper,  go  upon  neces- 
sary business  and  make  public  the 
above  resolutions,  and  that  they  cor- 
respond as  they  shall  see  occasion  with 
the  Associated  Sons  of  and  Friends 
to  Liberty,  in  the  other  British  Col- 
onies in  America." 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  com- 
manded the  British  fleet  off  Norfolk, 
made  a  demonstration  before  the  city, 
and  several  shots  were  fired  from  the 
frigate  Liverpool  and  a  couple  of 
sloops-of-war  which  accompanied    her. 
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HISTORIC  OLD  PUNCH  BOWL 


Unique  Relic  of  Old  Virginia  Colonial  Days  Found  in  Oklahoma 


When  a  seductive  drink,  called 
Jamestown  Punch,  in  honor  o£  the 
great  Jamestown  Exposition,  was  pre- 
pared for  a  visiting  press  association  a 
few  days  ago  at  Norfolk,  it  was  not 
known  that  a  Jamestown  punch  bowl 
is  still  in  existence.  A  letter  has  just 
been  received  by  Robert  R.  Sexton, 
Chief  of  Special  Events  of  the  Expo- 
sition, from  one  who  possesses  a  punch 
bowl  with  a  remarkable  history,  a 
quaint  old  relic  of  three  centuries,  and 
the  only  article  saved  from  the  historic 
old  home  of  Col.  Edward  Ambler  on 
Jamestown  Island,  which  was  burned 
by  the  British  during  the  war  of  1312. 

This  old  punch  bow!  remain>  a.-  a 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  It  occupied  the  place  of 
prominence  on  merry  occasions  during 
the  gay  social  hours  of  colonial  times. 
It  still  remains  in  the  family  of  its 
early  possessors.  In  these  old  time> 
part  of  Jamestown  Island  belonged  to 
the  Jacquelin  Ambler  descendants  until 
the  war  of  1812.  when  it  was  sold  by 
Col.  Edward  Ambler,  a  son  of  Col. 
John  Ambler,  of  Jamestown.  During 
the  war  Col.  Edward  Ambler  was 
stationed  at  Williamsburg,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife. 

While  Col.  Ambler  and  his  family 
were  at  Williamsburg,  leaving  their 
home   occupied   only   by    a    few    negro 


slaves,  some  of  the  British  warships 
ascended  the  James  River  and  burned 
the  Ambler  home.  A  few  days  later 
when  Mrs.  Ambler  returned  and  stood 
by  the  charred  ruins  of  her  beautiful 
home  she  inquired  of  the  group  of 
negroes  around  her :  "Why.  didn't  you 
save  anything  at  all?"  A  little  black 
urchin  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "Yes. 
Missus.  I  saved  sumpin."  The  little 
negro  ran  to  the  woods  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  beautiful  cut  glass  punch 
bowd,  the  only  thing  saved,  which  he 
had  hidden  in  the  bushes  from  destruc- 
tion. This  interesting  old  relic  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition. It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Arrhilles  Murat.  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Edward  Ambler,  who  resides  at 
Beaver.  Oklahoma.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  old  punch  bowl  has 
traveled  from  the  oldest  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  to  the  youngest,  and  that 
the  lusty  infant  Commonwealth  of 
Oklahoma  will  send  it  back  to  old 
Virginia. 

The  Jacquelin-Ambler  family  con- 
template holding  a  big  reunion  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  this  year,  at 
which  several  generations  of  this 
family  will  be  represented,  and  a 
special  day  may  be  given  them  at  the 
exposition  on  account  of  the  prominent 
part  they  played  in  the  colonial  days  of 
Virginia. 
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DAXIKI,  BOONE 
When  he  first  beheld  Kentucky  June  7,  17M». 
Taken  from  the  painting  in  the  Historical  Rooms  by  Miss  Chesney.  It  is  a  copy 
of  Sulley's  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone  in  1774,  when  the  famous  hunter  was  called  to 
Richmond.  Va..  by  Lord  Dunmore.  He  wished  to  consult  him  with  regard  to  engi- 
neering the  wilderness  road.  Daniel  Boone  undertook  the  difficult  task,  and  cut 
the  way  through  mountains,  forests  and  cliffs  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  This  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  famou-  roadways  of  the  world,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  histories 
of  early  days,  as  a  marvel  ot  skill  in  engineering  at  that  time.  Daniel  Boone  sur- 
veyed the  whole  route. 
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Daniel  Boone  and  Boonesboro 


The  history  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Fort  called  for  him,  has 
been  so  long  a  fajniliar  one  to  readers  everywhere,  we  had  concluded 
anything  further  in  the  Register  about  the  man  or  the  fort,  was  un- 
necessary. The  pictures  here  were  sufficient,  but  the  demand  comes 
for  something  about  Daniel  Boone  and  a  request  that  we  should  re- 
publish the  Chapter,  in  the  January  Register  1903,  giving  a  history 
of  the  Hunter  and  his  adventures;  with  the  extracts  added  from  our 
diary,  and  the  story  of  Chester  Harding's  visit  to  him  as  told  by  him- 
self might  be  of  interest,  it  is  thought,  to  those  who  have  never  read 
this  Register.  So  we  have  reproduced  that  Chapter  here,  with  the 
extracts  requested.  (Ed.  the  Register.) 
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DANIEt,  BOONE. 

Picture  taken  from  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett's  portrait,  painted  by  Chester  Hard- 
ing, a  copy  of  which  han^-  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
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DANIEL  BOONE 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 


Daniel  Boone,  in  whose  honor  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  was 
founded,  with  world-known  name, 
made  immortal  by  his  brave  and 
splendid  heroism  as  warrior  and  pi- 
oneer, would  seem  to  need  no  further 
history.  By  some  regarded  as  an  un- 
tutored. Self-made  Ingomar  of  Ken- 
tucky's romantic  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, a  barbarian  of  matchless  cour- 
age and  natural  intelligence — raised 
up  in  the  forest  to  meet  and  combat 
and  conquer  the  brutal  Indians,  it  may 
seem  ruthless  in  the  writer  to  dis- 
illusion the  American  youth  by  the  sub- 
joined facts  of  the  genealogy  and  his- 
tory' of  Daniel  Boone's  ancestry  and 
career.  Recent  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  name  and  its  people  dis- 
closes this  record — they  were  from 
Normandy,  and  the  Norman  name  was 
Bohun.  The  translation  from  the 
original  nomenclature  runs  thus :  Bo- 
hun. Bon.  Boone. 

The  distinguished  surgeon  of  Dr. 
Koch's  Sanitarium,  Xew  York  City, 
Dr.  R.  X.  Mayfield;  himself  a  descend- 
ant of  George  Boone  III.,  as  he  is 
styled  in  history,  in  a  letter  of  July 
11.  1902.  writes: 

'"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  first  family  of  Bohun s  were  Nor- 
mans. They  settled  in  Lincolnshire. 
Eng.  Later,  one  family  settled  in 
Devonshire — the    one     the     American 


Boones  descended  from.  The  'Coat  of 
Arms'  was  used  by  the  Bohuns  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  name  Bo- 
hun (Boone)  does  not  appear  in  the 
same  document  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  do  not  know 
what  motto  the  family  adopted  for 
the  'coat  of  arms,'  if  any."  etc. 

We  use  this  letter  and  the  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  ''coat  of 
arms.''  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  wri- 
ter's possession,  simply  to  emphasize 
the  truth  of  a  popular  axiom  in  Ken- 
tucky, viz.:  "Blood  will  tell."  Daniel 
Boone  does  not  need  for  his  name  the 
heraldic  decoration  of  a  coat  of 
arms,  nor  ribbons,  nor  crests,  nor 
insignias  of  rank,  nor  does  any  Amer- 
ican, but  he  did  require,  and  did  have, 
the  brave  blood  and  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  knightly  Norman,  with  which 
he  awed  savages  and  held  spellbound 
with  admiration  his  titled  British 
enemies  in  war.  He  was  born  to 
command,  to  discover,  to  protect, 
and,  under  Providence,  to  guide  to 
victory  "a  handful,  over  a  thousand 
men."  He  was  gentle  as  he  was  fear- 
less, as  noble  as  he  was  kind  and 
honest,  and  as  indifferent  to  worldly 
glory  of  titles  and  trappings  as  the 
eagle  that  bathes  its  face  in  the  heart 
of  the  sun,  or  the  lion  that  lies  down 
to  rest  in  the  jungles  of  the  tropics 
or  stands  unabashed  and  unafraid  on 
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some  fearfully  sublime  peak  of  the 
Rockies.  Mis  unsurpassed  courage 
had  the  birthmark  of  the  conquering 
Norman  and  the  eager,  unfettered 
spirit  of  the  on-moving  Saxon. 

Reading  the  history  oi  the  Boones 
of  Devonshire  and  of  Exeter.  England, 
we  fkid  them  respectable  Quakers — 
people  of  property  and  education. 
They  were,  in  some  of  the  old  writ- 
ings of  the  day.  styled  the  "Boone 
Georges."  the  head  of  the  house  being 
named  George  through  many  gen- 
erations. A  record,  taken  by  Dr.  J. 
D.  Bryan  from  the  books  of  the  "'So- 
ciety of  Friends."  near  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  run>  thus : 

"George  Boone  III  married  to  De- 
borah Howell.  1713.  Ke  was  born  in 
Bradwick.  England.  1690.  Of  this 
George  Boone  III  the  grandfather  of 
Daniel  Boone,  it  is  written  in  the 
Gwynedd  Friends'  meeting  house  rec- 
ords: "George  Boone  produced  cer- 
tificate from  Bradwick.  in  Devonshire. 
Gieat  Britain,  of  his  orderlv  and  good 
conversation  while  he  lived  there.* 
which  was  read  and  accepted." 

Of  this  George  it  is  written  :  "He 
taught  school  for  several  years  near 
Philadelphia,  was  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  taught  the  several  bran- 
ches of  English  learning,  and  was  a 
magistrate  (justice  of  the  peace  >  for 
several  year~.  He  died  in  Exeter 
township  20th  of  November.  1753. 
Deborah  Howell,  his  wife,  died  Januarv 
26th.  1759.  Their  children  were: 
George  Boone  (never  married,).  Sarah 
Boone.  Squire  Boon'.-.  Mary  Boone, 
Joseph  Boone.  Benjamin  Boone.  Sam- 
uel Boone,  the  youngest  son.'' 

The  marriage  of   Squire    Boone  and 


Sarah  Morgan,  his  wife,  i^  thus  re- 
corded: "Squire  Boone  son  of  George 
Boone  of  Phila.  Co.,  yeoman,  married 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Mor- 
gan, of  same  county,  at  Gwynedd  Meet- 
ing House.  7-13-1720.  Witnesses: 
George,  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Mor- 
gan; George  and  James  Boone:  Wil- 
liam. John  and  Daniel  Morgan,  and 
31  others." 

"The  children  of  Squire  Boone  and 
Sarah  Morgan,  his  wife  were :  Israel, 
Sarah.  Samuel.  Jonathan.,  Elizabeth, 
Daniel.  Mary,  George  and  Edward.  It 
is  said  there  were  three  other  chil- 
dren— Nathan,  Squire  and  Hannah 
\\  hy  they  were  omitted  from  this  rec- 
ord I  have  not  been  able  to  learn." 
I  Letter  of  J.  D.  Bryan.  I 

It  is  with  Daniel  Boone  as  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  path-finder,  pioneer, 
legislator  in  Kentucky  and.  later  on, 
as  Commandant  and  Judge  Advocate 
under  the  Spanish  Government  in  Mis- 
souri, the  interest  lies  in  this  sketch, 
and,  having  given  his  genealogy,  we 
pass  on.  leaving  for  another  time  a 
more  complete  record  of  the  Boones. 

Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  Berks 
count}-.  Pa.,  and  not  in  Maryland,  as 
is  stated  in  Marshall's  History  of  Ken- 
tuck}-  :  and  in  1734.  and  not  in  1746 
as  Marshall  writes.  Says  Dr.  Bryan 
again:  "The  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  territory  involved,  and  dates  of 
organizing  these  counties  (Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster,  Berks  and  Bucks), 
is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  which  has 
led  to  so  much  confusion  as  to  his 
birthplace.  Thus,  while  Daniel  Boone 
was  born  in  Exeter  township,  east 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  Philadel- 
phia county,  he  lived  in  Berks  countv. 
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Copy  of  Audubon's  portrait  of  Daniel  Eoone.     One  of  the   three  portraits  only 
known  to  have  been  taken  from  life. 
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which  was  taken  from  Philadelphia 
county,  though  he  did  not  move  from 
.-aid  county.  Squire  Boone  and  his 
family  left  Exeter  (now  Berks  county) 
on  the  hrst  day  of  May.  1750.  and 
moved  to  North  Carolina.  He  set- 
tled on  the  Yadkin  river,  at  Alleman's 
Ford,  also  called  Boone's  Ford.  This 
was  in  the  same  community  where 
Morgan  Bryan  then  lived.  Had  been 
there  about  two  years  when  Squire 
Boone  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  near  him.  on  the  forks  of  the 
Yadkin  river.  Here  Daniel  Boone  met 
Rebecca  Bryan,  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
gan Bryan.  They  were  married  in 
the  year  1755.  as  was  atso  her  brother, 
William  Bryan,  married  to  Marv 
Boone,  the  sister  oi  Daniel  Boone,  the 
same  year." 

The  career  of  Daniel  Boone  from 
this  time  is  familiar  to  the  school 
children  of  America,  who  have  the 
stories  of  the  pioneers  during  the 
Revolution.  It  reads  like  a  romance 
of  some  ideal  of  a  prisoner  and  discov- 
erer, and  yet  is  beyond  this  in  facts. 
From  boyhood  he  loved  the  forests. 
He  delighted  to  chase  the  wild  deer 
and  the  antelope,  and  to  sit  upon  re- 
mote mountain  heights,  and  in  the 
sublime  solitude  of  nature  commune 
with  her  in  her  silent  temples  and 
leaf-covered  shrines.  He  was  not  a 
student,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of 
books.  He  used  his  bright,  deep  blue 
eyes  and  his  ears  to  see  and  to  hear 
what  was  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
in  Nature;  and  listen  with  attentive 
heart  to  music  that  enchants,  or  noise 
that  startles,  or  whisperings  that  in- 
terpreted themselves  alone  to  him 
for    pleasure    or     for     warning.     This 


much  we  learn  from  his  remarkable 
autobiography,  written  by  Filson  at 
Daniel  Boone's  dictation. 

Says  Marshall  in  his  History  of 
Kentucky,  vol.  1,  pages  17  and  18: 
''Accustomed  to  be  much  alone,  he  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  contemplation  ami 
of  self-possession.  His  mind  was  not 
of  the  most  ardent  nature,  nor  does 
he  ever  seem  to  have  sought  knowl- 
edge through  the  medium  of  books. 
Naturally  his  sagacity  was  consider- 
able, and  as  a  woodsman  he  was  soon 
expert,  and  ultimately  super-eminent. 
Far  from  ferocity,  his  temper  was 
mild,  humane  and  charitable ;  his  man- 
ners gentle,  his  address  conciliating, 
his  heart  open  to  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality :  yet  his  most  remarkable 
quality  was  an  enduring  and  unshak- 
able fortitude." 

As  Daniel  Boone  was  living  when 
this  description  was  written,  and  as 
he  was  known  to  the  historian  per- 
sonally, we  quote  again  from  him  the 
following:  "Daniel  Boone,  yet  living 
is  unknown  to  his  full  fame.  From 
the  country  of  his  choice  ( and  his  dis- 
c-very) and  of  his  fondest  predilec- 
tion he  has  been  banished  by  difncul- 
ties  he  knew  not  how  to  surmount, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  the  Missouri, 
a  Spanish  territory.  Nor  will  the 
lapse  of  time,  in  which  fancy  often 
finds  her  store-house  of  materials  for 
biography,  much  less  the  rigid  rules 
of  modern  history,  permit  the  aid  of 
imagination  to  magnify  his  name  with 
brilliant  epithets,  or  otherwise  adorn 
a  narrative  of  simple  facts." 

Presto !  The  historian  was  a 
prophet;  Daniel  Boone  has  transcend- 
ed in  fame  every  American  but  Wash- 
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ington.  The  pathos  of  his  singular 
life  of  peril  and  adventure  is  beyond 
the  flight  of  poet's  fancy  or  novelist's 
conception  to  describe  or  illustrate. 
Oratory  has  been  taxed  for  a  hundred 
years  to  pay  tribute  to  his  sublime 
courage  and  fortitude ;  history  has 
adorned  her  pages  with  accounts  of 
his  adventures  as  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier and  his  discoveries  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky ;  his  wars  with  the 
Indians ;  his  capture  and  imprison- 
ment :  his  gallantry  and  heroism :  his 
Christian  fortitude  under  the  loss  of 
his  darling  sons  and  brothers  and  the 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  those  he 
had  defended  and  protected  with  his 
life.  At  last  the  loss  of  the  home  he 
had  purchased  with  his  life-blood,  and 
the  lands  he  had  settled  in  the  State, 
his  bravery-  and  sagacity  had  held  for 
the  un-patriotic  bat  educated  states 
men  who  followed  his  trail  and  advan- 
taged themselves  by  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  Kentucky  laws  and 
deceptive  technicalities.  But  honors 
were  lavished  upon  him.  By  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  Colonial  Governor 
of  Virginia,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel,  and  many  important  trusts 
were  confided  to  him  as  a  surveyor 
and  guide.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Legislature  ever  convened  in  the 
Territory  of  Kentucky.  His  judgment 
was  appealed  to  in  matters  of  common 
law  and  honesty,  and  he  was  supreme 
in  command  of  woodcraft  and  path- 
finding  in  the  wilderness. 

In  a  review  in  the  Courier-Journal 
of  the  late  Prof.  Ranck's  "History  of 
Boonesboro,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  the  Transylvania 
Company:     "The  two  men  who  stand 


out  most  conspicuously  in  this  great 
movement  are  Richard  Henderson, 
who  organized  the  Transylvania  Com- 
'pany,  and  Daniel  Boone,  who  blazed 
the  way  for  its  planting  upon  Ken- 
tucky soil.  Daniel  Boone  was  sent 
forward  to  mark  the  route  and  to  se- 
lect the  seat  of  Government  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
which  he  did.  making  the  location  at 
the  mouth  of  Otter  creek,  in  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Madison,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  The  site 
was  first  known  as  Boone's  Ford,  and 
afterward  as  Boonesboro.  Here 
a  government  was  formed,  with  Hen- 
derson for  Governor.  In  May,  1775, 
a  Legislature  assembled,  and  in  the 
Journal   before   us,  which   reads  thus : 

'Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the 
House  of  Delegates  or  Representatives 
of  the  Colony  of  Transylvania.  Be- 
gun on  Tuesday.  23d  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1775,  and  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Maj- 
esty, King  of  Great  Britain.'  We 
find  first  among  the  names  of  those 
present,  Daniel  Boone  and  his  brother, 
Squire  Boone." 

Says  the  reviewer  quoted  above : 
"History  records  few  such  incidents 
as  the  assembling  of  this  body  in  the 
primeval  forests,  500  miles  away  from 
any  similar  organization.  Although 
the  grant  (to  the  Henderson  Companv) 
was  annulled  by  the  Governments  of 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  the 
life  of  Transylvania  was  limited  to 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  influence 
of.   such     an    organization   under    the 
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OLD  FORT  AT  BOOXFSBORO  1775. 
Boone-boro  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kentucky  River  in  Mad- 
ison County.  Ky.  Settled  by  Daniel  Boone,  who  besan  this  fort  on  April  1st 
and  fini-hed  it  on  the  14th  day  of  June.  1775.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  bat- 
tles, resulting  in  a  -ieze  of  nine  day-,  occurred  at  JJoonesboro,  between  Daniel 
Boone  and  hi-  small  company  of  pioneer  soldiers,  and  the  Indians  under  Cap- 
tain Du  Quesne.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  scattered,  and  Boosesboro 
saved.  Thereafter  it  was  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Pioneers,  and  safe 
refuge  against  the  Indians. 
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forms  of  lav.",  and  of  the  educated  men 
who  directed  it.  can  not  be  over- 
looked." In  Revolutionary  times,  it 
was  the  key  to  the  possession  of  the 
rich  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  no 
history  can  record  more  thrilling'  ex- 
periences of  danger  and  difficulty  than 
those  Daniel  Boone  and  his  little  band 
of  pioneers  encountered  in  their  brave 
determination  to  hold  the  fair  land 
they  had  founded.  It  was  then  that 
the  pioneers  found  in  Daniel  Boone 
'a  safe  guide  and  wise  counsellor  in 
even.-  emergency,  for  his  judgment 
and  penetration  were  proverbially  cor- 
rect.' Though  not  a  Joshua  in  might 
or  mind.  yet.  like  one  inspired,  was 
his  utter  fearlessness,  his  disregard 
of  personal  danger  and  his  noble 
self-sacrifice,  as  evidenced  in  his  ter- 
rible journey  after  his  escape  from 
the  Indians,  to  save  Boonesboro. 
He  was  160  miles  from  the  doomed 
fort,  but  when  he  saw  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Indian  warriors  in  their 
fiendish  paint  and  feathers,  armed  and 
ready  to  march  upon  the  fort,  so  whol- 
ly unprepared  for  attack  or  battle. 
he  resolved  upon  escape  to  warn  and 
to  save,  if  possible,  his  doomed  com- 
rades and  friends.  With  one  meal  of 
corn  in  his  pocket,  he  stole  away  from 
his  brutal  captors,  and  for  five  days, 
without  rest  by  day  or  night,  he  pur- 
sued his  '  pathless  way  through  the 
forests  of  Kentucky.  He  found  the 
fort  as  he  had  feared — wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  savages.  He  began  im- 
mediate preparations  for  defense. 
With  the  tragic  events  of  this  noted 
siege  at  Boonesboro.  in  the  fall  of 
1778,  every  reader  of  American  his- 
tory during  the  Revolution  is  now  ac- 


quainted. The  pioneers'  successful  re- 
sistance, on  the  very  verge  of  starva- 
tion, of  the  assaults  of  the  infuriated 
•  Indians  under  Duquesne  for  nine 
days  reads  like  a  miracle.  The  residt 
was  a  blood-bought  victory  that  even- 
tually insured  the  safety  of  the  fort, 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  British  army  in  Kentucky. 
It  is  said.  "Had  Boonesboro  sur- 
rendered, the  Indians  and  British 
would  have  rushed  through  the  for- 
ests of  Kentucky  unobstructed,  to  the 
rear  of  the  army  of  the  Colonists  in 
Virginia  'and  the  East,  and  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture  the  result  at  that  time. 
The  poor,  discouraged,  half-beaten  and 
half-starved  Army  of  the  Revolution 
could  not  have  contended  with  a  vic- 
torious foe,  flushed  with  success  and 
booty."  So  we  may  regard  Boones- 
boro. with  Daniel  Boone  for  its  inspir- 
ing captain  in  defense,  as  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  army  in  that 
year,  and  a  factor  in  its  conquest  over 
the  army  of  Great  Britain  shortly 
after.  He  was.  after  the  siege  of 
Boonesboro,  commissioned  "Captain 
Boone,"  and  later  on  received  a  com- 
mission as  "Major  Boone"  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Colonists,  or  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  as  we  now  call  it."  Page 
114,  Life  of  Boone,  by  Ellis. 

He  was  notably  careless  of  ever  ac- 
cumulating fortune  in  lands  or  lease. 
After  he  left  Kentucky,  his  fame  at- 
tracted Spain  to  his  side,  and  he  went 
to  Missouri.  Don  Carlos  D.  Delassus, 
Lieutenant-governor  for  Spain  situ- 
ated at  St.  Louis,  visited  him  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  commission  in  1800 
as  Commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage 
District,  an  office  which  included  both 
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civil  and  military  duties  and  honors. 
Boone  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office,  as  Commandant  and  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, with  great  credit,  up  to  the, 
time  when  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
was  purchascl  from  Spain  by  the 
United  State.-,  in  1803,  when  his  of- 
fice expired.  He  then  retired  to  his 
comfortable  stone  house,  built  upon  a 
handsome  farm  in  the  Femme  Osage 
region,  and  lived  a  quiet  life  of  inde- 
pendent ease,  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
men  of  that  time,  who  sought  to  know 
this  Ximrod  of  their  century.  It  was 
thought  he  had  fought  his  last  battle, 
but  in  the  "War  of  1812-15  the  old  fire 
of  patriotism  in  his  veins  impelled  him 
to  accept  command  of  the  Femme 
Osage  fort.  With  quenchless  courage 
of  other  days,  he  defeated  the  Indians 
again,  and  drove  them  beyond  the 
Mississippi  river.  This  last  feat 
closed  his  public  career.  His  wife. 
Rebecca  Bryan  B^one.  had  died  in  the 
fall  of  1812.  and  he  no  longer  lived  in 
his  own  home.  She  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1736.  and  since  their  mar- 
riage in  June.  1755,  she  had  been  a 
devoted  wife  and  helpmate  to  the 
great  hunter.  Had  reared  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  and  not  only  her  own. 
but  the  children  of  her  widowed  bro- 
ther, James  Bryan.  She  had  borne 
with  brave  heart  the  dangers  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  her  husband's 
life,  for  which  his  tardy  honors 
seemed  a  poor  compensation.  In 
sweet  and  unbroken  faith  of  a  better 
life  in  the  Better  Land,  she  fell  asleep. 
She  was  buried  with  unusual  cere- 
monies of  love  and  honor  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  her   home  .in   the    Femme 


Osage  District.  Daniel  Boone  went 
to  live  with  his  son,  Xathan  Boone, 
but  later  on  made  his  home  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Flanders  Cal- 
lawav.  While  here,  Chester  Harding, 
the  celebrated  Xew  England  artist  oi 
that  day.  visited  him  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  a  portrait  of  him.  Al- 
though he  was  now  very  feeble,  be- 
ing more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
Daniel  Doone  consented  to  a  sitting. 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  artist.  A 
copy  of  this  portrait  h'angs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  is  of  the  same  that 
adorns  the  first  page  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

In  his  declining  years,  we  are  told 
by  a  great  grand-nephew  (who  had 
heard  the  story  from  his  grandfather. 
Elijah  Bryan),  Daniel  Boone  spent 
.his  idle  hours  carving,  with  his  knife, 
little  souvenirs  for  his  family  and 
friends.  On  all  he  would  cut  his  ini- 
tials or  his  full  name.  He  gave  to  his 
rifles  names,  it  is  said,  and  one  of  these 
is  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Mis- 
souri, another  in  the  family  of  a  son- 
in-law  in  that  State,  and  still  another, 
carved  by  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society. 

In  September,  of  1820,  the  famous 
pioneer  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the 
26th.  aged  eighty-six  years.  When  his 
death  was  announced,  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  was  in  session,  and  ad- 
journed in  his  honor.  His  funeral 
was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  West.  He  was  lamented 
by  his  family,  as  a  beloved  and 
honored  citizen,  a  kind  father  and 
friend,  and  by  the  State  as  the  most 
famous  pioneer  in  the  world.     He  was 
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;tures  hanging  in  the  Kentucky  Hii:<-.r:;al  H  soras,  of  Daniel  Boone  s  Rifle  and  Powder  horn  made  by  Taylor  Graham,  a  gui 
North  Carolina,  who  afterwai  -  /.une  to  Kentucky  and  settled  on  Elkhorn  Daniel  Boon^  carved  the  letters  and  figure-  ■. 
th  hi-  knife. 
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buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  wild- 
wood  graveyard  of  the  valley  of  #  their 
home  in  Missouri.  There  they  slept 
in  perfect  peace  until  1845,  when,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  their  remains 
were  re-inrerred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  with  the  grandest  pro- 
cession and  most  honoring  ceremonies 
that  ever  attested  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  a  renowned  hero  and 
his  wife.  We  have  in  our  Historical 
Society  a  program  of  that  occasion. 
It  reads  thus : 

"Boone 
Procession    Order. 

"It  is  requested  that  all  business 
be  suspended,  and  that  all  persons 
unite  and  strictly  observe  the  follow- 
ing order  of  procession  for  the  re- 
interment of  the  remains  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  the  West,  Daniel  Boone 
and  his  wife,  in  the  Frankfort  ceme- 
tery grounds,  on  Saturday,  the  13th 
instant."    (13th    of    September.    1845.) 

In  1860,  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky directed  a  monument  to  be 
erected  over  Daniel  and  Rebecca 
Boone,  and  in  1862  this  monument  was 
completed  and  erected  over  their 
graves  by  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
In  1868,  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  called  to  this  monument. 
In  Collins'  History  of  Kentucky,  page 
187,  vol.  1,  we  read  the  Legislature 
ordered  ''the  monument  over  Daniel 
Boone  (which  had  been  defaced  by 
Federal  soldiers  during  the  wan  to  be 
repaired.  If  this  order  was  ever  obeyed 
there  is  no  record  of  it,  and  certainly 
no  evidence  of  the  repair  is  there.  A 
chapter  of  the  D.  A.   R.  of  Newport, 


Kentucky  has  undertaken  the  praise- 
worthy work  of  restoring  the  monu- 
ment through  subscriptions  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kentucky  and  their  own 
patriotic  endeavors  have  supplemented 
the  fund  for  this  purpose.  Since  every 
part  of  the  civilized  globe  has  heard 
the  name  of  Daniel  Boone  and  biblio- 
graphies have  compiled  the  names  of 
the  histories  written  of  him  and  mar- 
bled urns  and  monuments  raised  to 
his  memory,  we  see  how  our  great 
bard  Theodore  O'Hara  could  say  of 
him 

"An    empire    is    his    sepulchre 
His  epitaph,  his  fame." 

Xote. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  appeared 
in  1903,  the  Legislature  in  1906.  ap- 
propriated a  generous  fund  to  repair 
the  Boone  Monument  in  the  Frank- 
fort cemetery.  (Ed.  of  the  Register.) 


In  connection  with  this  sketch  of 
Daniel  Boone  we  will  take  from  our 
"Diary."  kept  for  many  years  the 
following  incidents  of  our  visit  to 
Madison.  AVisconsin,  a  while  previous 
to  the  death  of  Lyman  C.  Draper. 

"While  we  were  in  the  Historical 
Rooms  at  the  Capitol,  the  Librarian 
handed  us  to  read,  a  note  to  her,  from 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  in  relation  to  the 
records  we  were  commissioned  to  se- 
cure if  possible,  from  this  Historical 
Society,  for  our  own  in  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  He  said  "If  we  yielded  to 
this  and  similar  solicitations,  poor  old 
Boone  and  Clarke  would  soon  be 
without  a  biographer,  and  the  work 
of  a  life-time  would  come  to  nought." 

He  had  declined  to  see  us,  lest  we 
should  over-persuade  him  to  pity  our 
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poverty  in  such  records,  and  share 
some  of  his  with  us.  But  we  were 
permitted  to  take  back  to  cur  hotel 
with  us  several  bocks  to  read,  among 
them  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Daniel 
Boone"  by  himself. 

We  had  heard  the  fact  disputed  that 
he,  Daniel  Boone,  ever  wrote  such  a 
book,  but  here  it  is.  and  Bogarts  "Dan- 
iel Boone  and  Hunters  of  Kentucky." 
"Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Boone." 
"Flints  Life  of  Daniel  Boone."'  All  of 
these  works  were  deeply  interesting. 
The  style  is  primitive,  but  the  de- 
scriptions are  vivid,  bold,  picturesque 
and  thrilling.  As  precious  jewels  these 
books  are  guarded  and  kept  in  the 
Wisconsin  Library ;  and  no  amount  of 
money  now  could  purchase  from  that 
State,  these  treasures,  that  once  might 
have  been  ours  for  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  their  value. 

From  these  books  Ave  learn  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  time  esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  know  and  visit  Daniel 
Boone.  Chester  Harding  the  great 
artist  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
in  the  East,  to  whom  the  royalty  of 
Europe  sat  for  their  portraits,  tell  us 
in  his  own  Egotisbiography.  published, 
privately  for  the  benefit  of  his  family 
and  friends,  the  following  concerning 
his  visit  to  Daniel  Boone. 

"I  presented  one  of  my  letters  to 
Governor  Clarke  who  was  then  Gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
Indian  Agent,  etc.,  and  he  kindly  helped 
me  about  getting  a  suitable  room  for 
a  studio,  and  then  offered  himself  as 
a  sitter." 

V\  e  saw  this  splendid  portrait  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  gallery 
of  the   Historical   Rooms  at   Madison. 


Again  Harding  writes,  "In  June  of  this 
year  I  made  a  trip  of  one  hundred 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the 
portrait  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  (and 
in  a  note  he  tells,  this  picture  is  now 
in  possession  of  John  L.  King  of 
Springfield,  Mass. )  I  had  much  trouble 
in  finding  him.  He  was  living  some 
miles  from  the  main  road  in  one  of  the 
cabins  of  the  Block  House,  built  for 
protection  of  the  settlers  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  I  found  the 
nearer  I  got  to  him  the  less  was  known 
of  him.  When  within  two  miles  of  his 
dwelling,  I"  asked  a  man  to  tell  me 
where  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  lived.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  any  such  man. 
"Why  yes  you  do,"  said  his  wife. 
"It  is  the  white  headed  old  man  who 
lives  on  the  bottom  near  the  river." 
A  good  illustration  of  the  proverb  that 
a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  county. 

I  found  the  object  of  my  search  en- 
gaged in  cooking  his  dinner.  I  at  once 
told  him  the  object  of  my  visit  and  he 
agreed  to  sit.  He  was  nigh  ninety 
years  old  and  rather  infirm,  his  mem- 
ory of  passing  events  was  much  im- 
paired, yet  he  would  amuse  me  every 
day  by  his  anecdotes  of  his  early  life. 
I  asked  him  one  day  just  after  h-  s 
description  of  one  of  his  long  hunts, 
if  he  ever  got  lost,  having  no  compass 
to  guide  him.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  can't 
say  that  I  was  ever  lost  but  I  was 
bewildered  once  for  three  days."  He 
was  much  astonished  at  his  portra'*, 
they  (his  children)  were  even  «r  -" 
astonished  at  the  picture  than  the  o te- 
rn an  himself." 

A  copy  of  this  portrait,  is  the  one 
loaned  by  Col.  Durrett  in  the  Register. 
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GEN    GEORGE   KOOEKS CLARK. 
1  rom  an  old  painting  by  Jouett   owned  by  K.  T.  Durrett. 
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General  George  Rogers  Clark 

and 

Henry  Clay 


Remarks  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  President  of  the 
Filson  Club,  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Filson  Club,  which  met  at  the  Historical 
Rooms,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  January  1  7,  1 906,  to  consider  the  Ken- 
tuckians  whose  statues  should  be  placed  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


HENRY  CLAY  AND  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  HALL  OF  STATUARY. 


u 


The  act  of  Congress  which  set  aside 
the  old  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  City  as  a  National  Stat- 
uary Hal!  for  the  reception  of  bronze  or 
marble  statues  of  two  distinguished 
citizens  of  each  state  was  enacted  by 
Congress  on  the  2d  of  July.  1864. 
Since  this  act  was  passed  forty-two 
years  have  elapsed  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  states  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  It  would  seem 
that  such  an  offer  to  the  living  in  be- 
half of  their  distinguished  dead  ought 
to  have  induced  earlier  action  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  will  without  further  delay 
select  two  of  our  citizens  whom  it 
deems  worthy  of.  this  high  honor.  If 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  and 
the  Filson  Club,  the  two  historical 
associations  of  the  state  whose  pleasure 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  m  charge 
the  history  and  biography  of  our  great 
men,  would  make  a  joint  selection  of 
two  citizens  worthy  of  this  honor  and 
present  them  to  the  Legislature  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  act  could  only  be  re- 
ceived with  favor.  A  selection  can 
only  be  made  after  the  expression  of 
individual  opinions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  suggestion  and  not  of  dictation.  I 
venture    to   suggest    Henry   Clay   and 


George  Rogers  Clark  as  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Kentucky  whose 
statues  should  be  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall. 

One  of  the  great  men  I  have  named 
may  not  at  first  sight  appear  great 
enough  to  be  classed  with  the  other 
because  his  record  is  not  so  well  known. 
Clark  performed  his  great  acts  when 
there  were  no  newpapers  to  record 
them.  His  fame  owes  but  little  to  the 
printing  press  and  tradition  once  so 
rich  with  accounts  of  his  deeds  is  fast 
losing  its  stores.  The  historian,  how- 
ever, who  is  willing  to  examine  dusty 
records  and  fading  manuscripts  will 
find  enough  in  them  to  show  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
shed  luster  upon  his  country.  You 
are  all  no  doubt  familiar  with  them  but 
let  me  refresh  your  memories  with  the 
leading  facts  which  go  to  make  up  his 
fame. 

\\  'hen  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain  and  England  were  assembled  at 
Paris  in  1783  to  esfablish  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  came  to 
the  boundary  question,  Spain  forget- 
ting the  old  colonial  boundary,  con- 
tended that  the  western  boundary  of 
the  United  States  should  extend  along 
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the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
or  at  most  along  the  Ohio  River.  To  the 
u:ter  astonishment  of  the  American 
commissioners,  France  who  had  helped 
so  much  to  gain  the  Independence  of 
the  American  colonies,  now  joined 
Spain  in  this  unreasonable  attempt  to 
contract  the  territory  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. The  American  commissioners, 
however,  promptly  met  this  Franco 
Spanish  outrage  by  stating  that 
George  Rogers  Clark  had  conquered 
the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  [Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  for  the  state  of  Virginia 
and  now  held  it  as  conquered  territory. 
Of  course,  Spain  and  France  could  not 
argue  against  such  a  fact  as  this  and 
the  Mississippi  river  was  incorporated 
in  the  treaty  of  1783  as  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  the  vast  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  was  by  this  conquest  of  Clark 
made  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  England. 

The  magnitude  of  this  conquest  by 
Clark  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ences to  what  has  since  come  of  it. 
Out  of  its  area  surpas-ing  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France  or  Germany,  have  been 
formed  the  five  great  states  of  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Ohio,  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
and  that  part  of  Minnesota  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  with  their  pop- 
ulation of  fifteen  millions  of  indust- 
rious and  intelligent  beings  rushing 
onward  in  new  paths  of  National  great- 
ness. A  single  city  within  its  charmed 
circle  has  accomplished  more  within 
the  recollection  of  persons  still  living 
than  others  outside  of  it  have  done  in 
three  centuries.  Chicago,  now  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  was 


not  laid  out  until  1830  and  is  remem- 
bered as  an  Indian  trading  post  in  the 
unpeopled  wilderness  previous  to  that 
time. 

This  was  a  great  conquest  and  a  great 
man  was  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 
The  mere  conception  of  the  plan  of  re- 
lieving the  colonial  frontiers  of  Indian 
raids  and  the  consequent  murders  of 
men,  women  and  children,  by  destroy- 
in."-  the  English  garrisons  from  which 
the  Indians  were  supplied  was  a  great 
thought  on  the  part  of  Clark  but  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design  with  the 
force  at  his  command  was  greater.  His 
march  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vincennes 
with  his  170  men  in  the  winter  of  1779, 
a  distance  of  160  miles  through  a  wil- 
derness flooded  with  water  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  successful  expedi- 
tions ever  designed  and  executed  by  a 
human  being.  The  rivers  were  all  out 
of  their  banks  and  in  some  instances 
where  they  were  miles  apart  the  in- 
tervening land  was  covered  by  water 
and  the  two  streams  consolidated  into 
one  vast  river.  When  they  reached 
the  Embaras  River  at  a  point  opposite 
to  Vincennes  they  attempted  to  cross 
it  but  could  not  and  had  to  go  down 
its  bank  nine  miles  to  the  Wabash 
where  they  managed  to  build  and  se- 
cure boats  enough  to  cross.  But  when 
they  had  crossed  the  Wabash  they 
found  the  bottom  in  which  Vincennes 
stood  covered  with  water  from  three 
to  five  feet  deep,  from  where  they  had 
crossed,  to  Vincennes.  A  few  little 
islands  called  mammelles  were  scat- 
tered at  intervals  through  this  waste  of 
waters  and  they  managed  to  wade 
from  one  of  these  to  another.  Finally 
a   larger   island    known    as    the    sugar 
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camp  was  in  sight  but  the  water  be- 
tween them  and  this  island  was  deep, 
cold  and  forbidding.  Clark  readily 
saw  from  the  countenances  of  his  sol- 
diers that  something  must  be  done  to 
induce  them  to  wade  to  this  island.  He 
therefore,  bade  those  who  were  nearest 
to  him  to  do  as  he  would  do  and  pour- 
ing some  powder  into  his  hands,  wet 
it  with  water,  smeared  it  over  his  face, 
raised  the  war-hoop  and  plunged  into 
the  water.  The  others  did  likewise 
without  thinking  about  what  they  were 
doing  and  after  hard  struggles  they 
reached  the  sugar  camp.  They  spent 
the  night  here  and  heard  the  evening 
and  morning  gun  of  the  fort 
they  intended  to  take.  When 
the  morning  came  they  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  miles  of  water 
they  had  yet  to  get  over  before 
reaching  Yincennes.  Clark  again  saw 
from  the  countenances  of  his  men  that 
something  was  necessary  to  make  them 
equal  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  for- 
bidding water  before  them.  He  took 
up  a  little  drummer  boy  who  had  been 
floating  in  the  water  on  his  drum  and 
placed  him  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  tall 
soldier  with  his  drum  in  his  hand  and 
told  him  to  beat  the  reveille.  He  then 
plunged  into  the  water  with  the  sol- 
dier bearing  the  little  drummer  by  his 
side  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone. 
At  the  comical  sight  of  the  boy  on  the 
soldier  beating  his  drum  the  little  army 
marched  into  the  water  and  struggled 
to  the  shore.  They  waded  where  they 
could  and  swam  on  logs  or  without 
logs  where  they  could  not  wade  but 
finally  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
reached  the  shore. 

Now  that  Clark  and  his  army  as  he 


called  it  we~e  on  shore  and  in  sight  of 
Yincennes,  it  occurred  to  Clark  that  if 
Governor  Hamilton  knew  how  small 
his  army  really  was  he  might  give  it  a 
harder  fiqdit  than  was  agreeable.  He 
bethought  him  of  a  plan  therefore,  to 
exaggerate  his  soldiers  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Yincennes.  The  fort  at 
Yincennes  was  in  sight  from  the  place 
where  Clark  stood  and  there  were 
some  hills  of  conical  shape  between 
him  and  the  fort.  Clark,  therefore, 
suspended  all  flags  he  could  command 
to  poles  and  marched  his  men  around 
and  around  these  hills  displaying  these 
flags  until  they  seemed  ten  times  as 
many  as  they  really  were.  He  then 
waited  until  night  before  marching 
upon  the  fort  so  that  the  garrison  could 
not  see  how  few  his  soldiers  were 
while  they  were  thinking  how  many 
.they  were.  _So  soon  as.  Clark's  men 
got  in  rifle  shot  of  the  fort  they  began 
firing  at  any  person  they  saw  in  the 
fort  and  when  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
began  firing  at  them  the  gunners  were 
so  rapidly  picked  off  by  the  rifles  that 
they  could  not  stand  to  their  guns. 
The  soldiers  of  Clark  soon  found  more- 
over that  the  cannon  were  harmless 
because  they  could  not  be  lowered 
enough  to  shoot  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  All  they  had  to  do 
therefore,  was  to  hide  themselves  be- 
hind trees  and  stumps  to  avoid  the 
muskets  of  the  fort  while  they  were 
killing  the  musketeers  with  their 
rifles.  Governor  Hamilton  finding  the 
work  too  warm  and  deadly  for  his 
garrison,  asked  a  parlev.  This  was 
granted  and  peace  followed.  Clark 
took  many  officers  and  soldiers  prison- 
ers and  enough  supplies  and  arms  to 
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make  his  little  army  much  more 
formidable  than  it  was  before.  He  sent 
Governor  Hamilton  and  his  principal 
officers  to  Virginia  where  they  suffered 
in  prison  and  in  chains  for  the  merci- 
less cruelties  they  had  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  inflict  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  without  discrimination 
as  to  age  or  sex.  This  severity  was 
not  extended  to  the  common  soldiers 
whom  Clark  paroled  because  he 
could  not  hold  them.  He  then  went  to 
work  on  the  mam-  tribes  of  Indians  in 
the  country  he  had  conquered  and  by 
wise  statesmanship  alienated  them 
from  England  and  attached  them  to 
the  United  States.  His  management 
of  the  Indians  and  of  the  affairs  of  the 
conquered  country  show  statesman- 
ship of  a  very  high  order-. 

But  the  securing  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States  was  not 
the  only  great  act  of  General  George 
Rogers  Clark.  A  mere  incident 
of  this  conquest  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  made  him  fa- 
mous. When  he  reached  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  his  way  to 
the  conquest  of  this  country  his  hue 
topographical  eye  saw  that  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  would  be  a  good  place  for 
a  city.  He.  therefore,  placed  some 
twenty  families  of  emigrants  on  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Falls  and 
erected  cabins  for  them.  He  placed 
them  on  this  island  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protectincr  the  stores  he  had 
to  leave  there  and  being  themselves 
protected  by  its  swift  waters  from  the 
raids  of  the  Indians.  These  families 
became  the  founders  of  Louisville.  As 
soon  as  Clark  had  taken.  Ka-ka.-kia. 
and  gotten  the   Illinois  country  under 


his  control  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built  on  the  main  shore  at  the  Falls 
for  these  families  to  occupy.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Louisville,  because  the  place  was  con- 
stantly occupied  after  he  placed  those 
families  there  and  protected  them 
until  they  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves 

Xor  is  this  ail  the  great  work  Gen- 
eral   Clark    has   done    for   his   country. 
When  in    17S0.  Col.   Byrd  came  down 
the  Miami,  and  up  the  Licking  to  Mar- 
tin's and   Ruddell's    Stations   and   sent 
their    five    hundred    men,    women    and 
children  prisoners  among  the  Indians, 
gloom  like  a  leaden  pail  settled  down 
upon   the  other  settlements  and   there 
was  weeping  and  wailing  everywhere, 
•-"dark  felt  the  calamity  as  much  as  any 
one  else,    but   he   did    not   think   there 
was     time    for    mourning.       He    sum- 
moned the  militia  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  marched  with  them 
along     the     buffalo     traces      until      he 
reached  the  site  of  the  present  Cincin- 
nati.    Here  he  erected  a  blockhouse  to 
shelter  his   wounded    and    secure    his 
stores  and.  then  moved  like  a  hurricane 
against  the  Indian  towns  in  Ohio.    .He 
destroyed  their  growing  crops,  burned 
their  wigwams  and  sent  them  into  the 
forests  to  hunt  for  a  living.    They  were 
of   no   particular   trouble    to   the    Ken- 
tucy  settlements  for  the  next  two  years. 
This   expedition    had   another   incident 
which    might    have    immortalized    an- 
other man.     It  was  the  erecting  of  a 
blockhouse   on    the   site  of   Cincinnati. 
This  blockhouse   was    afterwards    en- 
larged    into     Fort     Washington,     and 
later   became    the    site     of     Cincinnati. 
General      Clark,     therefore,      mav     be 
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claimed  as  the  founder  of  the  great 
city  of  Cincinnati  unless  that  honor  is 
assigned  to  the  fabulous -mound  build- 
ers who  alone  preceded  him  in  the 
building  act  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands. 

Xor  is  this  all.  There  are  yet  other 
honors  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  time 
forbids  the  mention  of  them.  One 
other  however,  may  be  presented.  In 
1782,  Col.  Caldwell  guided  by  the 
renegade.  Simon  Girty,  swooped  down 
upon  Bryant's  Station  and  besieged 
it  with  an  army  of  Canadians  and  In- 
dians. The  station  was  without  water 
and  the  thirst  of  an  August  sun 
threatened  to  make  the  garrison  sur- 
render. But  the  women  of  the  fort, 
led  by  Mrs.  Jemima  Suggett  Johnson 
went  to  the  spring  with  their  buckets 
and  pails  and  brought  enough  water 
into  the  fort  to  save  it.  Caldwell  see- 
ing he  could  not  force  a  surrender  of 
the  fort  moved  off  expecting  to  be 
followed.  He  was  pursued  to  the  Lick- 
ing river  where  the  pursuing-  party 
found  him  hidden  upon  chosen  ground 
ready  for  battle.  As  the  Americans 
ascended  the  activity  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Licking  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  rushed  out  from  the  ravines 
which  concealed  them  and  a  terrible 
battle  ensued.  Xo  such  losses  had 
been  suffered  by  the  Americans  since 
the  defeat  of  Braddock.  Fathers  and 
sons,  relatives  and  friends  from  every 
family  in  the  settlement  were  slain  and 
every  house  was  in  mourning.  Daniel 
Boone  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia that  unless  help  were  im- 
mediately sent  the  settlements  in  Ken- 
tucky might  be  abandoned.  Clark 
felt  as  deeply  as  Boone  the  loss  of  the 


flower  of  Kentucky  manhood  but  in- 
stead of  sorrowing  over  it  and  writing 
letters  about  it  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  who  was  six  hundred  miles 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
wilderness  he  summoned  the  militia 
of  the  district  to  join  him  in  an  inva- 
sion of  the  towns  of  the  Indians  who 
had  wrought  so  much  sorrow.  At  his 
call,  they  came  one  thousand  strong 
and  with  them  he  swept  the  Indian 
towns  of  Ohio  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  destroyed  their  growing 
crops.  Their  homes  were  made  a 
desolation  and  those  that  escaped  the 
rifle  and  sword  were  driven  into  the 
woods  to  starve  or  live  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  British.  So  great  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  Indians  that  they  never 
again  made  an  important  raid  into 
Kentucky.  The  invasion  of  their  own 
country  had  been  so  disastrous  to  them 
that  they  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
strength  to  seriously  trouble  Kentucky 
again. 

Such  were  the  principal  acts 
which  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 
Who  can  you  name  among  Ken- 
tucky's heroes  who  has  added 
such  a  territory  as  is  covered  by  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  to  our 
country's  domain?  Who  has  founded 
such  cities  as  Louisville  in  Kentucky 
and  Cincinnati  in  Ohio?  Who  has 
fought  battles  with  the  Indians  with 
such  benefits  to  Kentucky  as  his  in- 
vasion of  their  country  after  the  loss 
of  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  stations  and 
the  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Licking? 
You  will  search  the  pages  of  history 
in  vain  for  the  deeds  of  any  other  Ken- 
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tuckian  to  surpass  or  even  equal  them 
and  yet  General  Clark  has  no  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  his  great 
deeds  or  sufficiently  appreciative  of 
them  by  his  countrymen.  He  rests  in 
Cave  Hill  cemetery  on  the  lot  of  his 
brother  Jonathan,  for  he  had  no  lot  of 
his  own,  with  nothing  to  designate  his 
grave  except  a  10  by  12  head-stone  on 
which  appears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 


"Geo.  Rogers  Clark.  Born  O-  S.  Nov. 
9-1752.  Died  Feb.  13-1818" 


I  need  say  nothing  about  Henry- 
Clay,  the  other  celebrity  I  have  sug- 
gested for  a  statue  in  the  National 
Statuary  Hall.  He  is  far  better  known 
to  all  of  you  and  .to  everybody  than 
Clark.  He  made  his  fame  at  a  time 
when  the  printing  press  was  at  work 
in  our  state  and  not  like  Clark  when 
there  was  not  even  a  newspaper  to  re- 
cord his  deeds.  Tradition  had  charge 
of  Clark's  acts,  while  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  and -books  embalmed  those 


of  Clay.  The  placing  of  Clay's  statue 
in  the  Statuary  Hall  would  add  noth- 
ing to  his  glory.  His  fame  has  already 
'  spread  over  every  part  of  Kentucky 
and  leaping  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
has  reached  every  quarter  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  We  can  add  nothing  to 
his  fame  by  placing  his  statue  in  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  but  we  can 
add  to  our  own  good  name  by  showing 
our  appreciation  of  his  greatness.  If 
you  will  contemplate  two  niches  set 
apart  for  Kentuckians  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  and  find  Clay's  statue  in  neither 
of  them  but  the  statues  of  other  citi- 
zens in  both  of  them  the  scene  would 
inevitably  suggest  to  you  those  modern 
interments  in  our  ancient  mounds 
known  a?  intrusive.  Like  the  great 
Ulysses  when  he  was  absent  there  was 
no  one  left  who  could  bend  his  bow. 
Henry  Clay,  our  greatest  statesman, 
and  George  Rogers  Clark,  our  greatest 
soldier  would  be  congenial  by  their 
greatness  and  fill  these  niches,  as  few 
or  none  others  could  fill  them  in  this 
historic  hall. 
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COL.    GEORGE   WOOD. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  copy  from  Turner  -;  portrait  of  this  Ancestor  of  a  number 
of  families  of  this  name,  Wood,  in  Mason  County,  Ky. 
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The  Callaways  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Burham,  of  Fulton    Mo. 


The  Wood  and  Moss  Families  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia 

By  a  Gieat-Grand  Daughter  and  Supplement  by 
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THE  MOSS  FAMILY  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA 


In,  or  about  1650-70.  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Moss  were  living  in  York 
County  Virginia,  and  their  deeds  and 
wills  are  on  record  there.  James  Moss 
of  Xew  Kent  County  Virginia  was 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  this 
stock,  but  a  writer  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  says  that  this  Tames 
Moss  came  from  England  to  Xew  Kent 
in  1719.  At  this  time  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish Moss  family,  having  a  seat  at 
Otters  Pool.  Lancashire.  England,  and 
Sir  John  Edward  Moss  lived  on  the 
Edward's  property  at  Roby  Hall,  same 
county. 

Sir  Thomas  Moss  and  wife  and 
issue  by  royal  license,  dated  March  26, 
1851.  were  authorized  to  take  the  name 
of  Edwards  before  Moss,  and  arms  of 
Edwards  quartered  with  those  of  Moss. 
He  was  made  Baronet  in  1868.  Major 
Hugh  Moss  of  Goochland  was  a  son 
of  the  above  named  James  Moss  of 
Xew  Kent  County.  His  will  mentions 
his  wife  Jenny  and  son  James,  who 
was  under  twenty-one,  and  daughter 
May,  then  unmarried,  daughters 
Keturah,  Nancy,  Jenny  and  Saliy  who 
had  married  a  Winn  she  was  named 
for  her  grandmother  Sarah  Winn  Ford 
and  Sarah  Winn  was  her  youngest 
child.  A  son  of  James  Moss,  brother 
of  Hugh,  was  named  James.  Hugh 
Moss*  will   was  proved   in   Goochland 


Court.  March  20.  178.  He  qualified  as 
Lieutenant  in  Militia  in  1759,  as  Cap- 
tain 1760.  and  as  Major  in  1770,  and 
as  the  Goochland  Militia  were  often 
called  out  for  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  doubtless  saw'  much  active 
service,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  served  until  1780,  died 
from  wounds  in  Goochland  County, 
Virginia.  Major  Moss'  mother,  Re- 
becca in  her  will  mentions  a  daughter 
Rebecca  Howie,  this  makes  it  probable 
she  was  not  a  Miss  Howie  as  was 
claimed  by  some.  Major  Moss  was 
married  in  June  1763,  to  Jane  Ford  of 
Goochland  County,  Virginia.  She  was 
four  times  married,  and  had  issue  by 
each  husband. 
Issue  of  Hugh  Moss  and  Jane  Ford. 

1.  Sallie  married  George  Gordon. 

2.  Keturah,   married    1st   Leitch,   2d 
'  General  James  Taylor. 

3.  Jane  married  1st  Brown,  2d 
Montague. 

4.  Mary,  married  Judge  John  Co- 
burn. 

■  Dr.  James  Moss,  married  Miss 
Woodson. 

The  widow  Moss,  Jane  Ford  mar- 
ried Captain  Vaden,  they  had  one  son 
who  lived  to  be  grown,  he  died  in  Vir- 
ginia, Captain  Vaden  was  cousin  to 
Mrs.  Moss.  The  widow  Vaden,  (Jane 
Ford)   married  Captain  foseoh  Farrar, 
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issue,  two  children. 

1.  Dr.  Bernard  Farrar.  married 
1st  Miss  Christie  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, 2d  Miss  Thurston,  half-  sister 
of  Colonel  O'Fallon. 

2.  Jane  Farrar.  married  Dr.  Cole- 
man Rodgers  of  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

The  widow  Farrar,  (Jane  Ford.) 
married  Captain  Joseph  Rodger  of 
Lexington.  Kentucky.  1796.  Issue  one 
son.  who  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  was  killed  by  Indians. 

The  children  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Moss 
Gordon. 

1.  Keturah,  Israel  Burnett  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

2.  Dolly,  married  Mr.  Gofprth  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

3.  Nancy,  married  Mr.  Rodge. 

4.  Eliza,  married  Mr.  Browning, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

5.  Jane,  married  Mr.  Johnson, 
Iowa 

6.  John.  Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

7.  George,  Arkansas. 

Issue  of  Keturah  Moss  Leitch  Tay- 
lor and  General  Taylor. 

1.  James,  married  Susan  Barry, 
daughter  of  Ann  T.  Barry. 

2.  Keturah,  married  Major  H.  T. 
Harris. 

3.  Ann,  married  Colonel  James 
Tibbats. 

4.  Jane,  married  George  T.  William- 
son. 

Children' of  Mrs.  Mary  Moss  Coburn 
and  Judge  John  Coburn. 

1.  Virginia,  married  Joseph  C. 
Tureman. 

2.  Mary  Ford  Coburn.  married  Dr. 
Wm.   R.   Wood,   Maysville.   Kentucky. 

3.  Ann,  married  Mr.  Gilbert  Adams. 

4.  America,  married  James  Chal- 
fant. 


5.  James,   married   Miss   Doniphan. 

6.  Dr.  Wilson,  married  Ann  Wood, 
Maysville,  Ky. 

7.  William,  married  Miss  God- 
dard,  Maysville,  Ky. 

S.     Thomas,  unmarried. 
9.     Frank,  unmarried. 
Issue  of  Dr.  James  Moss. 

1.  Elizabeth,  married  1st  Mr.  Wil- 
cox. 2d  General  Ashley,  3d  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

2.  Dr.  Woodson  Moss.  • 

3.  Major  Perry  Moss,  married  Miss 
Thurston. 

4.  Mary  Moss,  married  Judge 
Hunton. 

Captain  James  Moss  married  Miss 
Woodson. 

Authorities,      records     of     Goochland 
County,  Virginia. 

Manuscript  of  General  James  Tay- 
lor unpublished. 

Children  of  Mary  Ford  Coburn  and 
Dr.  Wm.  R.  Wood. 

Mary  Eliza  married  Jas.  Pierce  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  R..  married  Mary  Davis. 

George  Thomas  married  Celia 
Mackey. 

Frances  Ann  married  Henry  E. 
Poyne. 

Laura,  died  in  infancy. 

Phebe  Coburn: 

J.  J.  Wood,  married  Letitia  W. 
Payne. 

The  judicial  circuit  of  Judge  John 
Coburn  mentioned  above,  extended 
throughout  Kentucky  and  on  to  St. 
Louis.  Fac-similes  of  the  letter  ex- 
changed between  Daniel  Boone  and 
himself  are  to  be  found  in  "Collin's 
History  of  Kentucky;"  also  a  bio- 
ghaphical  sketch  of  the  latter.     A  life 
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size  portrait  of  him  is  in  possession  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Tureman 
of  Carlisle,  Kentucky. 

The  Wood  descendants  are  the  same 
family  as  traced  by  Miss  Lucy  Lee 
n  a  recent  issue  of  The  Reeister. 

J.  J.  Wood,  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
William  R.  Wood  and  Mary  Ford 
Coburn  married  Miss  Letitia  White- 
man  Payne  daughter  of  Thomas  Young 


Payne  and  Elizabeth  Tureman 
his  wife.  Mr.  Payne  was  a  noted  Law- 
yer of  Maysville.  his  mother  was  a 
Miss  Brent,  and  his  grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Young,  a  brother 
of  Colonel  Richard  Young.  They  were 
prominent,  intellectual  people.  Dr. 
Wm.  R.  Wood  was  the  youngest  son 
of  George  Wood  and  Elizabeth  White- 
man. 


THE  CALLAWAY  FAMILY 


Colonel  Richard  Callaway  moved 
from  North  Carolina  to  Boonesboro, 
on  Kentucky  river  early  in  the  spring 
of  1776.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had 
been  fought,  and  the  whole  country- 
east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  was 
arlame  with  revolutionary  sentiments 
and  feelings.  Callaway  at  once  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Boone 
and  this  friendship  strengthened  by 
family  ties  and  prolonged  amid  mutual 
trials  and  dangers  and  war,  continued 
while  life  lasted. 

Colonel  Callaway  was  the  father  of 
three  children  who  became  celebrated 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  history. 
They  were  the  daughters,  Betsy  and 
Francis,  and  the  son  Flanders  Calla- 
way. 

In  July,  1776 — the  very  month  and 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence-Betsy  and  Francis  Cal- 
laway and  Jemima,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Boone,  were  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  taken  two  days  journey  into  the 
wilderness  of   Kentucky.     They   were 


pursued  by  their  fathers  and  six  other 
men  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  recovered  from  their  captors  and 
returned  in  safety  to  Boonesboro. 
Four  years  afterwards  Jemima  Boone 
was  married  to  Flanders  Callaway, 
and  this  family  tie  strengthened  for 
life  the  union  and  intimacy  of  the  two 
great  pioneer  families. 

To  Flanders  Callaway  and  his  wife 
were  born  the  following  children,  viz. : 
James,  Larkin,  John,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  daughters  Sallie,  Fannie,  Tabitha, 
Betsie  and  Minerva.  In  1803,  as  soon 
as  the  Louisiana  purchase  was  made, 
Flanders  ■  Callaway  with  his  entire 
family,  moved  to  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri, and  settled  on  Tengues  creek,  in 
what  is  now  Warren  County.  Daniel 
Boone  had  settled  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  about  ten  years  before,  and, 
it  was  no  little  comfort  and  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  aged  pioneer  to  have  his 
beloved  daughter,  her  husband  and 
children  near  him  where  he  could  see 
them   and  enjoy    their    company    any 
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day  he  wished.  From  1803  to  1812. 
were  the  happiest  years  of  Daniel 
Boone's  life.  His  own  children  now 
settled  around  him,  were  happy  and 
prosperous.  His  grandchildren,  al- 
ready numerous  and  increasing"  with 
every  passing  year,  were  approaching 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  flushed 
with  the  fullness  of  life  and  hope  and 
expectancy.  They  ail  loved,  and 
revered  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
efforts  to  gratify  and  please  dear  old 
grandfather  Boone.  The  surrounding 
forests  were  yet  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
game  and  the  aged  hunter  srill  pre- 
served strength  and  nerve  and  in-born 
love  of  the  wild  woods,  and  whenever 
he  washed  he  entered  the  deep  forests 
and  shot  game  to  his  satisfaction.  His 
heart  was  often  cheered  with  the  news 
of  fresh  arrivals  of  old  friends  from 
Kentucky,  who  had  come  to  make 
permanent  settlements  in  the  St. 
Charles  district. 

James  Callaway  the  eldest  son  of  his 
beloved  daughter  Jemima,  was  now 
about  grown.  He  went  to  Kentucky 
to  secure  the  best  education  the  schools 
of  that  Commonwealth  could  afford. 
Having  returned  to  Missouri,  he  served 
as  Deputy  Sheriff  of  St.  Charles 
County,  and  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the 
rising  young  men  of  the  rapidly 
developing  settlement.  But,  in  1811, 
the  happiness  and  brightening  pros- 
pects of  this  district  were  overshad- 
owed by  the  dark  and  rising  cloud  of 
war.  The  British  Government  had 
claimed  the  right  to  search  all  Ameri- 
can vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
to  capture  and  forcefully  impress  into 


the  British  navy  any  man  on  board 
whom  she  claimed  was  a  subject  of  the 
English  Government.  The  American 
iaw  of  naturalization,  she  ignored  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt.  In 
vain  were  all  protests  and  expostula- 
tions on  the  part  of  our  government. 
Great  Britian  persevered  with  remorse- 
less energy  in  her  wrongs  and  out- 
rages. The  quarrel  between  the  two 
governments  waxed  hotter  and  more 
intense  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1811.  Early  in  the  year  1812,  Presi- 
dent Madison,  determined  to  endure 
British  insults  no  longer,  declared  war, 
and  the  great  struggle  at  once  began 
upon  the  high  seas,  along  the  Canada 
border,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
British  government  had  sent  a  large 
number  of  agents  to  enlist  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  located  on  both  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the 
lakes,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, against  the  American  white 
settlements.  These  Indians  were 
furnished  arms,  ammunition  and  tents, 
and  paid  in  gaudy  presents  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  settlers,  burn  their 
homes  and  run  off  or  kill  their  stock. 
This  was  employment  that  suited 
but  too  well  the  murderous  disposition 
of  the  savages,  •  and  they  rushed  to 
their  bloody  work  with  brutal  haste. 
They  were  encouraged  and  led  on  by 
two  powerful  leaders.  These  were 
Tecumseh  chief  of  the  Paunees  and 
Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Sac,  Fox 
and  Pottawatomie  tribes  of  Indians. 
In  the  territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  many  settlers  and  their 
entire  families  were  murdered,  many 
settlements   were   broken    up,   a   num- 
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ber  of  forts  on  the  northern  lakes  were 
compelled  to  surrender  and  their  brave 
defenders  put  to  the  tomahawk.  The 
horrible  butcheries,  perpetrated  by 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rasin 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
most  shocking  atrocities  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare. 

The  settlers  in  the  St.  Charles  Dis- 
trict, between  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  anticipating  the  war,  and 
alarmed  at  the  signs  of  developing 
hostility,  builded  fourteen  different 
forts  for  the  protection  of  the  several 


them  with  such  wild  whoops  and  yells 
as  sent  them  terror  stricken  fleeing 
through  the  forests  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  scattered  along  the  trails 
over  which  they  fled.  He  is  said  to 
have  fought  the  Indians  in  more  than 
a  hundred  different  engagements,  and 
always  so  successfully  that  his  name 
became  a  perfect  terror  to  them.  In 
December,  1814,  he  drove  quite  a  large 
band  of  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Woods  where  Troy  the  county 
seat  of  Lincoln  county  now  stands, 
they  retired  to  the  southwest  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Gumwalt.   Callaway 


colonies  or  settlements.   Captain  James     pursued,  and  they  again  retreated,  this 


Callaway,  the  grandson  of  two  brave 
and  successful  Indian  lighters  promptly 
cffered  his  services  to  his  country, 
raised  a  company  of  one  hundred  rang- 
ers, was  at  once  chosen  their  com- 
mander and  entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  fourteen  forts  situated 
between    the    two    great   rivers.      The 


time  to  the  banks  of  Loutre  creek,  some 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
As  Fort  Clemson  was  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Loutre,  Captain  Callaway  at 
once  saw  its  danger  and  hurried  to  the 
place  to  insure  its  safety.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  place  late  in 
December,  and  just  after  entering  the 


Captain  possessed  all  of  the  dash  and     fort,  a  violent  snow-storm  came  on  and 
dare  of  his  grandfather,  Richard  Calla-      covered  the  ground  many  inches  deep 


way,  and  the  cool  calculating  in- 
trepidity of  his  grandfather,  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  Boone.  He  entered 
upon  the  war  with  zeal  and  fixed  de- 
termination to  do  his  duty,  and  never 
wavered  from  this  purpose  to  the 
hour  of  his  death. 

When  any  one  of  the  forts  was  be- 
sieged by  the  savages,  a  courier  was 
hurried  to  Callaway,  with  the  informa- 
tion, and  whether  it  was  day  or  night, 
the  Captain  hastily  mounted,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  command, 
galloped  over  the  prairies  and  along 
the  trails  of  the  wilderness,  attacked 
the  Indians  from  the  rear,  and,  com- 
pletely  surprising  them,   rushed   upon 


in  snow.  When  the  storm  was  over 
the  weather  rapidly  grew  colder,  the 
thermometer  sank  several  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  the  Indians  retired  to 
their  huts,  wigwams  and  caves  to 
shelter  themselves  as  best  they  could 
from  the  piercing,  bitter  cold.  The 
Captain  and  his  Command  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  within 
the  fort.  The  last  week  in  February, 
1815,  the  wind  blew  violently  from  the 
south,  the  rains  fell  in  torrents,  the 
deep  snows  rapidly  melted,  the  streams 
became  greatly  swollen,  the  ice  was 
burst  up  and  washed  out  with  great 
violence  and  crash.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  became   milder,    the     Indians 
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showed  signs  of  activity,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March.  1815. 
Capcain  Callaway  sent  fifty  of  his  rang- 
ers out  on  the  prairie  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  Montgomery  City,  and  Xew 
Florence  now  stand,  to  see  that  the 
forts  east  of  that  locality  were  secure 
from  Indian  attack.  This  party  did 
not  return  until  the  following  day. 
During  the  night  of  the  6th,  there 
slipped  down  to  Fort  Clemson  a  band 
of  about  eighty  Sac  and  Fox  and 
Pottawotamie  Indians  and  stole  a  num- 
ber of  horses.  On  leaving  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  with  the  stolen  horses,  the)* 
went  up  the  west  bank  of  Loutre 
creek,  and  swam  the  horses  across 
Prairie  Fork,  a  stream  that  runs  from 
west  to  east  and  empties  into  Loutre 
at  right  angles.  The  next  morning 
Captain  Callaway,  Lieutenant  Riggs 
and  fourteen  other  men.  all  that  could 
then  be  spared  from  the  fort,  armed 
themseh  es  and  went  into  pursuit  of 
the  Indians.  They  had  no  trouble  in 
following  their  trail,  for  the  horses  at 
every  step  left  their  tracks  in  the  soft 
earth.  They  reached  Prairie  Fork, 
swam  the  creek  and  hurried  on  after 
the  hostile  thieves.  About  six  and  one 
half  miles  north  of  Prairie  Fork  and  in 
a  bend  of  Loutre,  they  came  upon  the 
stolen  horses  tied  to  the  bushes  and 
guarded  by  only  a  few  Indian  squaws. 
The  squaws  fled  on  the  approach  of 
the  rangers  and  left  the  horses  in  their 
hands.  When  this  occurred  Lieutenant 
Riggs  had  his  apprehensions  aroused 
and,  addressing  himself  to  Callaway, 
expressed  fears  of  an  ambuscade  at 
the  mouth  of  Prairie  Fork.  Callaway, 
however,  thought  the  Indians  had  all 


gone  north  to  their  lodge  on  the  head- 
waters of  Loutre,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  returning  by  the  same 
trail  over  which  they  came.  Hence 
he  ordered  a  return  by  this  route. 
"When  they  reached  Prairie  Fork, 
there  were  three  men,  McMullin, 
Macdermid  and  Houchens,  by  name 
leading  the  stolen  horses.  They  en- 
tered the  stream  and  swam  to  the 
opposite  shore,  but  just  as  they  reached 
the  south  bank,  the  Indians  from  am- 
bush opened  fire  on  them  and  killed  all 
three  of  the  men  and  all  of  the  stolen 
horses.  When  the  firing  began  Cap- 
tain Callaway  was  up  the  trail  about 
150  yards  north  of  the  three  men  who 
were  killed.  He  hastily  spurred  his 
horse  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing,  but  had  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  he  discovered  it  was  too 
perilous  to  venture  farther  in  that 
direction,  and  so  he  turned  his  horse 
to  the  left  and  rode  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  woodland  between  him  and 
Loutre  creek.  At  this  point  Loutre 
creek  comes  down  from  the  north  and 
the  trail  led  parallel  to  it  and  about 
80  yards  west  of  it.  Just  as  Callaway 
reached  the  bank  of  Loutre  and  was  in 
the  act  of  spurring  his  horse  into  the 
water  an  Indian  from  ambush  shot 
the  horse  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed  him.  The  horse  plunged 
forward  and  fell.  The  Captain  threw 
his  gun  out  in  front  of  him  and  it  went 
muzzle  foremost  into  the  water  and 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  creek.  It  was  never  found  by  the  In- 
dians, but  was  afterwards  recovered 
by  the  rangers.  Meantime  the  Captain 
himself  leaped  out  into  the  water  and 
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began  swimming  diagonally  across  the 
creek.,  when  an  Indian  from  ambush 
shot  him  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed  him.  The  ball  entered 
the  back  of  the  head  just  behind  the 
right  ear  and  came  out  just  above  the 
left  eye.  His  body  instantly  sank  out 
of  sight  and  was  never  found  by  the 
Indians.  While  this  was  transpiring 
with  Callaway,  Lieutenant  Riggs  and 
the  remainder  of  the  men  became 
hotly  engaged  with  the  Indians  who 
were  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the 
trail.  Riggs  ordered  a  retreat,  which 
was  effected  with  no  other  casualty 
than  a  severe  wound  received  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  his  men.  He  led 
his  men  half  a  mile  back  the  trail,  then 
to  the  southwest  across  Prairie  Fork 
bottom,  crossed  this  creek  and  made 
his  way  to  Fort  Clemson  reach- 
ing there  after  dark.  It  was  a  sad,  sad 
night  in  the  fort,  for  all  felt  sure  that 
brave  commander  and  his  three  com- 
rades had  fallen  before  the  Indian 
bullets.  The  next  morning  Lieutenant 
Riggs,  with  the  fifty  men  whom  Calla- 
way had  sent  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  and  all  of  whom  had  gotten  back 
in  safety,  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
encounter.  They  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  scattered  in  all  directions, 
the  creeks  had  greatly  fallen,  the  horses 
were  lying  dead  in  the  mud.  and  the 
bodies  of  McMullin.  Macdermid  and 
Houchens  were  cut  to  pieces  and  their 
mangled  remains  hung  up  in  the 
bushes.  These  they  took  down,  car- 
ried one  hundred  yards  south  and, 
having  dug  a  round  hole  in  the  ground, 
threw  the  mutilated  bodies  into  it, 
covered  them  with  earth  and  then  put 


a  pile  of  loose  rocks  over  the  grave  to 
mark  the  spot.  The  pile  of  rocks  is 
still  there.  Having  completed  this 
task  they  went  in  search  of  Caila\vay"s 
body.  About  200  yards  below  the 
confluence  of  Loutre  and  Prairie  Fork- 
creeks  there  was  growing  a  thicket  of 
willows  on  the  south  bank;  and  into 
this  thicket  his  body  had  been  washed, 
and  there  lodged.  There  the  rangers 
found  it.  recovered  it  and  took  it  up  the 
hill-side  to  the  south  of  the  creek,  dug  a 
grave,  wrapped  it  in  blankets  and  bur- 
ied it.  This  burial  occurred  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1815,  and,  as  this  was  the  last 
battle  of  that  unhappy  war,  the  hostile 
Indians  were  soon  removed  from  this 
part  of  Missouri  to  a  western  reser- 
vation. In  June,  1815,  a  large  com- 
pany consisting  of  Flanders  Callaway, 
the  father,  Tarlton  Goe.,  the  cousin. 
and  a  number  of  Callaway's  old 
rangers,  some  of  whom  had  helped  to 
bury  him.  visited  his  grave,  lined  the 
borders  of  it  with  a  row  of  rocks,  then 
covered  it  over  with  rocks,  and  placed 
a  large,  irregularly  shaped  rock  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  on  this  rock  Tarle- 
ton  Goe  carved  the  words  "Capt.  Jas. 
Callaway.  March  the  7,  1815." 

In  this  condition  the  grave  remains 
to  this  day.  The  writer  first  visited 
it  in  1881,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Samuel' Pollard;  has  visited  it  many 
times  since;  once  in  company  with 
Rev.  W.  I.  Patrick,  and  again  in  com- 
pany with  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  St.  Charles  District 
of  the  M.  E.  church  south. 

When  I  first  visited  it  I  became  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  a  great  county  like  Callaway, 
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bearing  the  name  of  this  great  hero,  to 
allow  his  name  and  the  memory  of  his 
exploits  to  go  to  oblivion,  so  I  de- 
termined to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Accordingly  during  1903  and 
four  I  canvassed  the  county,  solicited  a 
small  contribution  from  each  citizen 
and  in  the  spring  of  1905  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  most  beautiful  mon- 
ument of  white  bronze,  nearly  four- 
teen feet  high  erected  in  the  court- 
house yard  in  Fulton  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Callaway. 

On  the  four  sides  of  the  monument 
are  four  panels  and  on  each  panel  are 
suitable  inscriptions  commemorating 
the  services,  the  life  and  death  of  this 
most  celebrated  descendant  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  27th  of  August  1905.  was 
the  day  selected  to  dedicate  and  un- 
veil this  monument :  and  that  day  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  grandest 
day  in  all  the  history  of  Callaway 
County. 

The  crowd  was  estimated  at  eight  or 
ten  thousand:  the  opening  prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Ayers,  the  open- 
ing address  was  delivered  b\r  Dr.  W.  B. 
Palmore  of  St.  Louis,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  address  by. 
Rev.  11  P.  Hunt,  pastor  22nd  and  Wal- 
nut Street  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  At 
the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Hunt 
stated  that  it  was  all-fitting  for  little 
Allene  Beauchamp.  the  12-year-old 
grand-daughter  of  the  man  who  raised 


the  money  for  the  monument,  to  unveil 
it ;  and,  accordingly  he  called  upon  her 
to  do  so.  She  arose,  pulled  the  cord 
and  unveiled  the  monument  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense,  delighted 
throng.  In  the  afternoon  Hon.  Champ 
Clark.  Congressman  from  the  9th 
District,  delivered  a  grand  address  on 
"Imperial  Missouri."  Thus  closed  the 
exercises.  There  were  present  at  this 
dedication  two  grand-nephews  of  Capt. 
James  Callaway,  both  named. after  him. 
One  was  Dr.  J.  E.  Calloway,  of  Chil- 
licothe.  Mo.,  and  the  other  was  James 
Callaway,  of  Franklin  county,  Mo.  The 
nearest  living  relative  of  Capt.  Calla- 
way is  Mrs.  Caroline  Bryan,  the 
daughter  of  Minerva  Callaway,  Capt. 
Callaway's  youngest  sister.  She  was 
born  in  Warren  county  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1822,  and  is  now  more  than  84 
years  of  age.  She  lives  with  her  son 
two  miles  northwest  of  Stephen's 
Store,  and  Stephen's  Store.  Callaway 
county,  Mo.,  is  her  postofnce.  She  is 
the  niece  of  Capt.  Callaway,  the  great 
grand-daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  and 
has  and  keeps  as  a  sacred  relic  the 
hymn-book  used  by  Daniel  Boone's 
wife  in  religious  services.  She  informed 
me,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  her,  that 
Flanders  Callaway  and  Jemima  Boone 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren :  James  Callaway,  Larkin,  John, 
and  Daniel  Boone,  Sallie,  Fannie, 
Tabitha.  Betsie  and  Minerva. 

W.  H.  BURNHAM. 
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THREE  TIMES. 

This  pretty  poem  was  written  for  the 
Chronical,  the  popular  journal  of  the 
Frankfort  Lyceum.  Major  Henry  F. 
Stanton,  then  critic  of  the  Lyceum,  upon 
seeing  "Three  Times"  in  the  Journal, 
read  it  and  added  the  verse  below  it. 
We  publish  it  just  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Journal  years  ago. 


THREE  TIMES. 

There  is  a  time  when  we  are  born 

A  time  that  men  call  birth 
Which  poets  call  the  dawn  of  morn 

And  make   it  rhyme   with   mirth. 
There  is  a  time  when  we  must  die 

And  men  have  called  it  death 
The  poets  rhyme  it  with,  a  sigh 

And  cease  for  lack  of  breath. 

There  is  a  time  between  these  two 

That  love  has  made  his  season 
In  which  sad  mortals  have  to  do 

With  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
There  is  a  house  beneath  the  ground 

When  all  these  times  are  o'er 
Which  we  must  find  as  others  found 

And  silence  bars  the  door 
Where   reason  is  an  idle   sound 

And  rhyming  is   no  more. 

— Robert  R.  Wilson. 


There's  still  another  time  for  you 

When  all  wour  work  is  done, 
The  time  that  wa  :es  your  manhood  true, 

That  points  the  course  you  run, 
The  time  that  puts  all  other  time 

To  silence  and  to  shame, 
The  time  that  gives  your  thoughts  to  rhyme 

To  fame — undying  fame. 

H.  Y.  S. 


INTERESTING   NUMBER. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Kentucky 
Register,  the  organ  of  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society,  has  just  been  is- 
sued, and  is  up  to  the  usual  high  stan- 
dard set  by  the  editor,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  Secretary  of  the  society. 

The  Register  for  this  month  con- 
tains : 

Notes  concerning  the  life  and  death 
of  Governor  James  F.  Robinson  (with 
introduction  by  the  editor),  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Bramlett :  1863-1867. 

Lord  Byron's  tribute  to  Daniel 
Boone. 

In  the  interest  of  History  and  Gen- 
ealogy. 

History  and  Genealogical  Depart- 
ment:  the  Bells,  Chiuns,  Davis  and 
Lindsays  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Department  of  Clippings  and  Para- 
graphs of  Current  History. 

Department  of  Inquiries  and  Ans- 
wers. 

Reports  from  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society  by  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  is  the 
announcement  that  the  Rev.  William 
Crowe  will  make  an  address  before 
the  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1907.  Mr. 
Crowe  is  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  will  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  ob- 
servations in  Europe  last  summer. 
The   paper   says : 
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"He  is  a  pleasant  speaker,  on  any 
subject,  and  we  know  we  can  promise 
the  society  a  treat  in  his  conversa- 
tional address  about  the  many  histori- 
cal things  in  art.  architecture  and  lit- 
erature he  had  the  rare  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  enjoying  during  his  so- 
journ." 

Valued  donations  to  the  Historical 
rooms  in  the  capital  recently  are : 

The  Capital,  of  1886.  October,  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  Centennial, 
6th  of  October,  1886,  with  pictures  of 
the  administration,  and  accounts  of 
people  and  places  of  1792-3-6-7.  Miss 
Scottie  Chinn,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


OLD  AGE  TO  THE  FRONT. 

While  men  past  forty  are  busy  ex- 
cusing their  failure  to  undertake  any- 
thing worth  while,  because  they  are 
"too  old,"  the  really  enterprising,  really 
old  men  are  plodding  away,  doing  the 
best  work  of  their  lives.  Only  recently 
we  have  accounts  of  two  brain  work- 
ers, both  past  eighty,  one  of  England, 
the  other  of  America,  who  are  doing 
work  that  proves  age  does  not  dis- 
qualify a  man ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  in- 
clination. 

Naturally  if  a  man  ceases  to  study 
and  learn  and  develop  when  he 
reaches  maturity,  his  brain  will  rust 
out  by  the  time  he  is  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
seventy  will  find  him  in  his  "second 
childhood,"  a  burden  to  himself  and 
everybody  else.  But  if  his  life  is  one 
long  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, he  will,  unless  accident  over- 
takes-him,  grow  stronger  in  his  useful- 
ness with  each  passing  year.  He  will 
be  annoyed  by  no  "age  limit."  Recent 


investigators  have  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  England's  laboring  men  die 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  while  it  is  a 
rare  disease  among  brain  workers. 
This  is  the  kind  of  proof  that  counts. 
And  another  kind  is  the  records  made 
by  these  octogenarians.     ■ 

Lord  Halsbury  at  80  Begins  Codifying 
England's  Laws. 
"At  80  years  of  age,  Lord  Halsbury, 
who  has  been  three  times  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  has  under- 
taken a  gigantic  task — the  compila- 
tion, in  well-arranged  form,  of  the 
whole  law  of  England.  For  this  work 
he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day.  It  will  extend  to  18  or  20 
volumes  of  from  590  to  600  pages  each. 
There  is  no  man  in  England  better 
qualified  for  the  supervision  of  such 
a  colossal  job.  He  knows  the  law  from 
A  tc  Z.  Despite  his  four  score  years, 
he  retains  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity 
of  mind  and  much  of  the  physical  vigor 
of  his  prime.  The  advent  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  power  deprived  him  of  his 
high  office  and  the  salary  of  $50,000  a 
year  which  goes  with  it.  The  per- 
sistency with  which  he  stuck  to  the 
woolsack  under  the  conservative 
regime  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the 
Cabinet  barnacle.  Only  two  men  in 
the  whole  history  of  England  have 
been  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  longer 
period.  His  three  terms  covered  16i 
years,  and  in  that  time  the  pay  he  re- 
ceived from  the  treasury  amounted  to 
S825.000." 

Judge  Charles  Field  Actively  Engaged 
at  91. 

"Judge     Charles     Field,     of     Athol, 
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Massachusetts,  is  still  dispensing  jus- 
tice,  although  91  years  of  age.  Re- 
cently he  disposed  of  three  cases  in 
ne  morning,  then  went  to  Gardiner, 
13  miles  away,  and  disposed  of  eight 
cases. 


KENTUCKY  AT  THE  JAMES- 
TOWN    EXPOSITION. 

Kentucky,  the  infant  heir  to  the 
mother  state — old  Virginia — should 
rank  first  among  the  great  states  of 
our  country  in  the  great  celebration 
of  the  first  English  settlement  at  James- 
town. It  is  her  duty  first  and  foremost 
to  join  in  the  great  event  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

The  United  States  has  magnani- 
mously provided  for  the  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  this  historical  event,  which  has 
had  a  far-reaching  errect  in  the  course 
of  human  history.  Our  nation  has 
appropriated  the  munificent  sum  of 
S4,500,000  from  the  treasury  to  the  ex- 
position. 

A   Fitting  Celebration. 

It  will  be  a  national  historical  expo- 
sition, in  which  all  the  states  and  na- 
tions of  the  earth  will  participate.  The 
world  will  join  us  in  celebrating  this 
historical  event  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
globe. 

Old  Virginia,  our  parent  state.orig- 
inated  the  idea.  It  was  the  home  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  ever.'  state  in 
the  union  has  been  formally  invited  to 
participate  in  the  celebration,  and  has 
accepted.  Many  have  contributed  lib- 
erally to  the  Exposition,  and  will  be 
elaborately      represented.       Kentucky 


has,  so  far,  failed  to  raise  funds  suffi- 
cient to  execute  the  original  plans  laid 
out  for  her  buildings  at  Jamestown. 
It  behooves  all  Kentuckians  to  take  a 
part  in  the  raising  of  funds,  and  Ash- 
land should  be  generous  in  her  contri- 
butions. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  foundation 
of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  was  laid.  When  we  pause 
before  the  giant  progress  and  achiev- 
ments  of  our  country,  we  are  appalled 
with  its  wonderful  history.  The  civ- 
ilizations of  the  world  trace  back  their 
origin  through  the  misty  past  to  an 
epoch  to  which  they  owe  their  impetus. 
We  have  seen  the  rise  and  -fall  of  great 
empires  through  the  pages  of  history. 
Great  nations  have  reached  the  ze- 
nith of  their  glory  and  greatness,  and 
have  fallen,  powerleso  to  cope  with 
modern  advancement. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to 
form  a  state.  An  hour  may  lay  it  in 
the  dust.  Our  country  is  yet  but  an  in- 
fant nation.  Great  nations  of  the  Old 
World  have  covered  a  period  of  cen- 
turies in  attaining  their  greatness. 
While  a  respectful  obeisance  will  be 
made  to  those  that  have  passed  away., 
and  a  courteous  recognition  given  to 
those  remaining  in  a  non-progressive 
state,  the  young,  active  civilization 
that  was  born  at  Jamestown  in  the 
year  1607,  three  centuries  ago,  will  be 
proclaimed  throughout  the  universe  as 
the  noblest  type  and  most  poicnt  force 
that  the  world  has  seen  thus  far. 

Nation  Born  There. 

When  the  sturdy  home-seekers,  un- 
der Capt.  Smith,  made  their  settlement 
at   Jamestown,    they    laid   the    founda- 
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tion  of  an  edifice  which  has  endured 
the  storms  of  three  centuries,  and  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  That 
was  the  birthplace  of  our  infant  repub- 
lic, which  has  grown  to  a  sturdy,  ro- 
bust nation — the  world  power  of  the 
present  day.  That  wonderful  fabric  of 
civilization  and  government,  now  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  was  then  and 
there  born. 

Our  country  of  which  we  are  proud, 
owes  its  birth  to  those  sturdy  home- 
seekers,  and  the  celebration  of  that 
event  is  entitled  to  a  becoming  recog- 
nition. Every  civilized  nation  of  the 
world  will  participate  in  the  exhibit- 
ion. Every  form  of  civilization  which 
now  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
world's  destiny,  will  meet  and  frater- 
nize, to  pay  a  cordial  greeting  to  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family.  It 
will  be  a  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
a  civilization  of  world-wide  influence, 
which  is  fraught  with  great  possibil- 
ities. 

It  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  coalesced  races  now  speak- 
ing the  English  language  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent ;  a  mix- 
ing and  blending  of  blood,  whose  pow- 
er is  acknowledged  paramount  in  the 
world's  great  progress. 

Centuries  before  this  country  was 
discovered,  when  it  was  populated  by 
the  nomadic  savage,  great  nations  had 
made  giant  strides  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization.  When  we  contemplate 
the  stupendous  growth  of  America  in 
the  brief  period  of  three  centuries,  we 
are  appalled  at  the  wondrous  figures. 


Every  State  Has  a  Part. 
Several  states  have  contributed  spe- 
cific amounts  which  will  make  then: 
conspicuous.  Kentucky,  an  heir  of  the 
mother  state,  should  be  there,  like  a 
dutiful  child,  aiding  the  noble  ances- 
tral state  in  making  this  the  eventful 
celebration  of  the  world.  It  is  our  pa- 
triotic, loyal  duty.  Plans  have  been 
made,  and  the  movement  on  foot,  to 
raise  an  adequate  sum,  that  she  can 
take  her  place  among  the  great  states 
of  the  union  at  this  Exposition — From 
our  Exchange. 


A  beautiful  incident  is  told  by  a 
traveller  of  his  visit  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa.  He  stood  beneath  its  won- 
derful dome,  spacious  and  symmetrical, 
and  gazed  with  awe  upon  its  beauties. 
Suddenly  the  air  became  instinct  with 
melody.  The  great  dome  seemed  full 
of  harmony.  The  waves  of  music 
vibrated  to  and  fro,  loudly  beating 
against  the  walls,  swelling  into  full 
chords  like  the  roll  of  a  great  organ, 
and  then  dying  away  into  soft,  long- 
drawn,  far-reaching  echoes,  melting  to 
silence  in  the  distance.  It  was  only 
the  guide,  who  lingering  behind  a 
moment,  had  softly  murmured  a  triple 
chord.  But  beneath  that  magic  dome 
every  sound  resolves  into  harmony. 
Xo  discord  can  reach  the  summit  ot 
that  dome  and  live.  Every  voice  in 
the  building,  the  slamming  of  seats, 
the  tramping  of  feet,  the  murmur  and 
bustle  of  the  crowd  are  caught  up. 
softened,  harmonized,  blended  and 
echoed  back  in  music. 
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GOLD   IN   ESTILL 


Company    Formed    With    Big    Money 

After  Assayer  Reports  of  Value 

of  Ore. 


Richmond,  Ky.,  Dec.  25. — Xot  since 
oil  was  struck  in  Estill  county,  a  few 
years  ago.  has  there  been  so  much  ex- 
citement among  the  citizens  as  at  this 
time.  This  excitement  has  been  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  recently  at 
three  different  places,  namely  at  \\ "ag- 
ersville.  at  Cob  Hill  and  near  Irvine. 
The  last  find  at  Cob  Hill  which  was 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  James 
Townsend.  a  prominent  farmer,  is  said 
to  be  a  rich  strike,  and  it  was  this  dis- 
covery that  caused  such  intense  ex- 
citement. People  are  reported  to  be 
leaving  their  homes  all  over  the  county, 
rushing  to  the  scene.  Cob  Hill,  a  place 
of  less  than  fifty  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Louisville  and  Atlantic  railroad 
and  Kentucky  river,  half  way  between 
Irvine  and   Beattyville. 

A  stock  company,  with  Mr.  Town- 
send  as  president,  has  been  organized. 
This  company  is  said  to  have  unlimited 
money.  It  is  said  the  mines  will  be  de- 
veloped at  once.  Mr.  Townsend,  to- 
gether with  several  other  members  of 
the  company,  is  now  in  the  East,  where 
they  have  gone  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing mining  machinery.  A  large 
amount  of  ore  tak^n  from  the  mine  at 
Cob  Hill  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  at  Charlotte.  X.  C. 
That  office  this  week  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  shows  the  richness 
of  the  strike  made  by  Mr.  Townsend: 

"United   States  Assay  Office,   Char- 


lotte, X.  C,  certificate  of  ore.  Speci- 
men of  ore  deposited  at  this  institution 
by  James  Townsend,  of  Cob  Hill,  Es- 
till County,  Ky.,  Assay  No.  592.  De- 
scription: Aematite.  red;  ounces  fine 
metal,  eighteen:  silver,  trace;  value  per 
ton,  $20;  silver,  $3.05. 

Several  prominent  mine  owners 
from  the  West  are  now  at  Cob  Hill, 
and  all  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
mines  can  be  worked  for  a  big  profit. 

Connected  with  the  discovery  of 
gold,  Mr.  Townsend  tells  a  story  which 
is  very  interesting.  It  is  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Forty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young  boy.  there  came  to  Cob  Hill  late 
one  afternoon  an  old  Indian  tramp, 
whom  my  father  brought  home  with 
him  for  the  night.  The  Indian  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  week.  Each  day 
he  wotdd  go  out  into  the  forest  and  re- 
main the  entire  day.  He  claimed  to 
be  looking  for  his  father's  grave,  who. 
he  said,  had  been  killed  by  the  pale- 
faces and  buried  some  .vhere  close  to 
Cob  Hill.  One  night  after  supper  the 
old  Indian  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing away,  and  as  he  did  so,  took  from 
his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers,  which 
he  handed  to  my  father,  telling  him 
to  keep  them  until  his  return.  That 
night  the  old  tramp  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  he  came,  and  nothing 
has  ever  been  heard  from  him  to  this 
day.  In  a  short  time  my  father  died. 
After  his  death  my  mother  and  myself 
searched  high  and  low  for  the  papers, 
but  were  unable  to  locate  them.  Some 
weeks  ago,  carpenters,  in  repairing  the 
old  home,  came  across  a  curious  bundle 
of  papers  hidden  in  a  wall,  which  they 
handed  me.     On  examination   I   found 
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the  papers  to  be  the  same  given  my 
father  by  the  Indian.  On  opening  the 
bundle  I  was  indeed  surprised  to  find 
papers  telling  of  an  old  gold  mine  near 
Cob  Hill.  Contained  in  the  bundle 
was  also  a  drawing  showing  how  the 
mine  could  be  located.  By  following 
these  directions  closely  I  discovered 
the  mine  that  I  believe  will  make  me 
rich." 

Mr.  Townsend  had  resided  at  Cob 
Hill  all  his  life,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  of  Estill  Countv. 


HISTORIANS  MEET 


Pennsylvania    Federation    Elects    Offi- 
cers and  Adopts  Constitution 


The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  His- 
torical Societies  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
room  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Dau- 
phin County.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance and  the  principal  business 
was  the  consideration  of  a  draft  of  a 
new  constitution  which  was  adopted 
with  several  amendments.  The  object 
of  the  Federation  is  the  advancement 
of  historical  research  relating  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  following  ways : 

By  the  preparation  of  check-lists  of 
publications,  and  the  collection  of  ma- 
terial for  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

By  the  encouragement  of  historical 
activity  in  each  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  formation  of  local  his- 
torical societies. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  central 
agency  for  the  exchange  of  duplicate 
historical   material. 


By  the  annual  publication  of  a  list 
of  historical  papers  relating  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  of  the  historical 
productions  of  Pennsylvanians. 

By  the  encouragement  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  manuscript  records  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  each  sub-di- 
vision thereof,  and  the  publication  of 
such  records,  when  possible. 

The  Federation  is  composed  of  such 
historical  and  kindred  societies  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  socie- 
ties in  other  states,  as  are  approved 
by  the  executive  committee,  and  which 
pay  annually  to  the  treasurer  two  dol- 
lars. 

The  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected : 

President,  John  W.  Jordan.  LL.D., 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; 
first  vice-president,  Gilbert  Cope.  Ches- 
ter County  Historical  Society ;  second 
vice-president.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs, 
D.  T..  LL.  D.  Lancaster  County  Histor- 
ical Society ;  third  vice-president.  Rev. 
Horace  Edwin  Hayden.  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society ;  secre- 
tary. Samuel  P.  Heilman,  M.  D.  Leba- 
non County  Historical  Society ;  treas- 
urer, Benjamin  M.  Xead,  Historical 
Society  of  Dauphin  County ;  executive 
committee,  the  president,  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer  and  for  three  years,  Jas. 
M.  Lamberton,  Historical  Society  of 
Dauphin  County ;  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, Historical  Society  of  Dauphin 
County ;  for  two  years.  Frank  R.  Dif- 
fenderer,  Litt.  D..  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society ;  Luther  R.  Kelker, 
Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County ; 
for  one  year,  Thomas  J.  Brereton, 
Franklin    County    Historical    Society ; 
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Rev.  Thomas  T.   Everett.  D.D.,  York 
County   Historical    Society. 

The  delegates  from  the  Historical 
Society  of  Dauphin  County  were 
Dr.  John  P.  Keller.  Sr..  James  M.  Lam- 
berton.  J.  Sutton  Wall,  William  A.  Kel- 
ker,  Benjamin  M.  Xead.  Major  Wil- 
liam C.  Armor.  Rev.  Ellis  X.  Kremer, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  George  Browne.  Luther 
R.  Kelker.  Christian  K.  Keller.  Wil- 
liam H.  Fry  and  Alderman  Albert  J. 
Fasrer. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  LIGHT. 

Granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
lack  of  time,  for  the  food  and  the  cloth- 
ing to  be  bought,  and  the  debt  to  be 
paid,  the  truth  remains — and  I  beg  you 
to  remember  it — the  ptrson  who  al- 
lows his  mental  and  spiritual  nature  to 
stagnate  and  decay  does  so  not  for 
want  of  time,  but  for  want  of  inclina- 
tion. The  farm,  the  shop,  and  the  of- 
fice are  not  such  hard  masters  as  we 
imagine.  We  yield  too  easily  to  their 
sway,  and  set  them  up  as  rulers  when 
they  ought  to  be  only  servants.  There 
is  no  vocation — absolutely  none,  that 
cuts  off  entirely  the  opportunities  for 
intellectual  development.  The  King- 
dom of  Light  is  an  especially  delight- 
ful home  for  him  whose  purse  is  not  of 
sufficient  weight  to  provide  a  home 
elsewhere. and  an  humble  cottage  in  the 
Kingdom  can  be  made  to  shine  with  a 
brightness  above  palace  walls.  For  my 
part  I  would  rather  have  been  Charles 
Lamb  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, and 
his  influence  in  the  world  is  incalcula- 
bly the  greater  of  the  two.  And  yet 
he  was  but  a  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
poor  in  pocket,  but  rich  beyond  meas- 


ure in  his  very  poverty,  whose  jewels 
are  not  in  the  goldsmith's  list.  The 
problem  of  life  is  to  rightly  adjust  the 
prose  to  the  poetry ;  the  sordid  to  the 
spiritual :  the  common  and  selfish  to 
the  high  and  beneficent,  forgetting  not 
that  these  last  are  incomparably  the 
most  precious. 

Modern  life  is  a  startling  contradic- 
tion. Never  were  colleagues  so  numer- 
ous, so  prosperous,  so  richly  endowed. 
But  yet.  what  Carlyle  perhaps  too  bit- 
terly calls  "the  mechanical  spirit  of  the 
age"  is  upon  us,  the  commercial  spirit 
too  is  with  us  holding  its  head  so 
high  that  timid  souls  are  frightened  at 
its  pretensions.  It  is  the  scholar's  duty 
to  set  his  face  resolutely  against  both. 
— Boston  Post. 


GEN.  BELL'S  PROMOTION. 

Washington.  Dec.  25. — As  soon  as 
the  Senate  re-convenes,  the  President 
will  send  in  'the  nomination  of  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  Major  Generalship  in  the 
United  States  Army,  succeeding  Maj. 
Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  who  will  shortly  go 
upon  the  retired  list.  Gen.  Bell,  who 
is  now  stationed  in  Cuba,  is  expected 
to  return  to  Washington  shortly  after 
and  resume  his  duties  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  next  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  Ma- 
jor General  will  be  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement in  April  of  Gen.  James  F. 
Wade,  who  will  likely  be  succeeded 
by  Gen.  W.  S.  McCaskey.  now 
in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Texas.  during  the  year  there 
will  be  six  vacancies  in  the  grade 
of  Brigadier  General,  and  it  is  thought 
that  one  of  them  will  go  to  Col.  Hugh 
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L.  Scott  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  at 
present  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy. 


THE  WRONG   OF   IT. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  "talk"-does- 
n't  hurt  a  man  much?  Perfection  isn't 
looked  for  in  man,  and  when  some 
one  tries  to  injure  a  man  by  ranting 
about  a  few  faults  he  has,  the  absent 
one,  who  is  probably  attending  to  his 
own  affairs,  is  elevated  in  the  hearer's 
estimation,  while  the  informant  is  low- 
ered accordingly.  If  a  man  knocks 
along,  doing  fairly  well,  people  realize 
that  while  he  has  some  faults,  he  has 
some  virtues,  and  they  are  charitable 
enough  to  overlook  these  faults.  But 
it  is  different  with  a  girl  or  woman. 
Xo  matter  how  good  and  pure  a  woman 
may  be,  let  some  one  state  an  infa- 
mous lie  about  her  and  everyone  is 
willing  to  pass  it  along,  and  there  is 
always  some  one  to  believe  it.  That 
lie  can  never  be  lived  down.  It  may 
burn  low,  but  gossip-lovers  are  ready 
with  new  fuel.  Did  you  ever  think 
how  damnably  mean  some  good  people 
are  in  this  respect? 


VESUVIUS'  FEARFUL  RECORD. 

Vesuvius,  the;  most  famous  and 
probably  the  most  picturesque  volcano 
in  the  world,  has  a  long  and  remarka- 
ble record  of  disaster.  The  first  au- 
thentic chronicle  of  the  mountain's 
eruption  dates  back  to  63  A.  D..  when 
Xero  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  There  was 
a  violent  eruption  of  several  days'  dura- 
tion, and  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  partially  destroyed. 
A   year   after   Xaples    was   threatened 


by  an  eruption,  but  escaped  with  a  se- 
vere earthquake. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Titus, 
on  August  24,  79  A.  D.,  that  Vesuvius 
broke  loose  in  all  his  fury  and  com- 
pletely burned  the  cities  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum  and  Stabiae.  Then  the 
mountain  slept,  and  the  next  eruption 
recovered  was  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  203  A.  D.  There  was 
another  eruption  in  473  A.  D.,  during 
which  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  Between  that  date 
and  the  year  1500  nine  eruptions  of 
more  or  less  destructiveness  then  oc- 
curred. 

On  December  16,  1903,  more  than 
3,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a  se- 
vere earthquake  and  flow  of  lava  that 
extended  as  far  as  Tareutum  and  de- 
stroyed Bosco  Trecaz,  the  town  which 
suffered  to-day,  and  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity.  Another  eruption  occurred  in 
1707  and  lasted  four  days  and  kept 
the  people  of  Xaples  in  constant  fear 
ol  death.  Again  in  1737,  1760  and 
1767  Vesuvius  poured  forth  rivers  of 
lava  and  showers  of  ashes,  covering 
Portici  and  reaching  as  far  as  Xaples. 

In  August,  1779,  red  hot  stones  were 
thrown  2,000  feet  above  the  crater  of 
the  volcano,  and  in  1794  over  400  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives.  On  that  occasion 
the  lava  flowed  to  the  sea.  Other  erup- 
tions followed  in  1804.  1805  and  1822, 
1850  and  1858.  In  the  last  mentioned 
year  the  crater  sank  195  feet  below  its 
former  height.  Torre  del  Greco  was 
destroyed  December  8.  1861. 

Becoming  active  again  in  1871,  Vesu- 
vius vomited  threatening  laA  a  and  hot 
mud  until  April  of  1876,  when  the  erup- 
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•,  .■!  burst  suddenly  and  burned  twenty 
-sons  who  were  watching  the  spec- 
tacle and  partially  destroyed  the  towns 
i  i  .Mass  and  San  Sebastiano. 

[n   1885  signs  of  unrest  were  again 

•  >ticed  about  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
and  for  a  number  of  years  slight  erup- 
tions occurred.  In  1894  a  new  peak 
was  formed  by  the  slag  thrown  from 

crater  and  in  1895  another  hill. 
A  violent  eruption  occurred  in  1900, 
since  which  date  the  volcano  has  been 
almost  constantly  active. 

Only  last  February  the  flow  of  lava 
destroyed  the  railroad  that  climbs  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  But  it  was  re- 
paired and  sight-seers  have  continued 

•  venture  up  the  sides  of  the  volcano. 


SECESSION  IN  KENTUCKY. 


In  the  December  Confederate  Vet- 
eran an  article  appeared  headed. 
"Eleven  Columns  for  the  Davis  Memo- 
rial." When  your  contributor  has 
bom  better  informed  he  will  doubtless 
widen  his  horizon,  and  see  that  after 
all  the  '"eleven"  he  designates  as 
Dixie  Land  were  not  the  only  heroes 
of  the  war  between  the  States. 

Since  the  discussion  has  been  opened 
in  consequence  of  this  article,  referred 
to  above,  I  have  found  even  among 
generally  well  informed  Confederates 
a  c^reat  deal  of  misapprehension  in  re- 
gard to  the  part  borne  by  Kentucky  in 
that  great  struggle.  As  State  Histo- 
rian of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  it  lies  directly  in  my 
province  to  do  what  I  can  to  put  the 
matter  in  its   true  li^ht.       In   perfect 

od  temper  and  with  studied  modera- 
tion I  will  mention  a  few  facts  about 


Kentucky.  Far  more  eloquent  pens 
than  mine  have  been  enlisted  for  Mis- 
souri and  Maryland.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  stand  sentinels  at  the  gates. 
with  the  swords  of  historic  truths  in 
their  hands,  and  the  glow  of  ardent 
fealty  in  their  hearts. 

In  the  beginning  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  a  bare  allusion  to  a  notable  inci- 
dent in  Kentucky's  history  of  more 
than  a  century  ago.  I  refer  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  1798,  which  clear- 
ly enunciated  the  doctrines  of  State 
rights,  and  upon  which  Jefferson  won 
his  memorable  victory  of  1800.  The 
resolutions  sounded  the  keynote,  and 
have  been  the  inspiration  for  every  ut- 
terance touching  State  Rights  from 
that  day  to  this.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  sentiment  in  Kentucky  just 
before  the  war  was  given  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1860.  Although  the 
Democratic  party  was  hopelessly  di- 
vided betwen  Breckinridge  and  Doug- 
las, the  Republican  ticket  headed  by 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  only 
1,366  votes  in  the  entire  State. 

In  the  vain  hope  that  war  might  be 
averted,  and  that  Kentucky  as  a  bor- 
der State  might  be  able  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  the  South,  there  was  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  armed  neu- 
trality. "Stand  with  the  olive  branch 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  oth- 
er" was  urged  by  some  of  our  most  pa- 
triotic sons,  honest  in  their  convictions 
that  Kentucky  would  wield  a  mighty 
influence  for  peace.  But  when  the  gov- 
ernment threw  off  the  mask  and  asked 
for  money  and  troops,  the  heroic  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  answered  that  Ken- 
tuckv  would  not  furnish  a  man  or  a 
dollar  to  invade  and  subjugate  her  sis- 
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ler  States  of  the  South.  And  while  the 
advocates  of  armed  neutrality  were 
still  striving  and  hoping  to  protect  the 
South  from  invasion,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  secretly  flooding  the  State 
with  troops.  Like  a  huge  snake,  its 
coils  were  being  fastened  around  Ken- 
tucky, and  when  the  people  realized 
the  futility  of  their  hopes  it  was  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  Federal  force,  to  assemble  in 
their  State  Capital.  Nevertheless  Ken- 
tuck}-  did  secede.  The  "vox  populi" 
spoke  in  unmistakable  utterance. 

On  November  18.  1861,  at  Russell- 
ville,  Ky..  a  convention  was  held,  com- 
posed of  over  200  delegates,  represent- 
ing 65  counties,  a  majority  of  24  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  State.  It  was  in 
session  for  three  days,  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  and  a  provisional 
form  of  State  government.  George  W. 
Johnson  was  elected  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officers  named.  Three 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Richmond 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federate Government.  And  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States  admit- 
ted Kentucky  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federacy December  10.  1861.  Two 
Senators  and  twelve  members  of  Con- 
gress were  elected  by  the  Executive 
Council.  And  during  the  war  a  Con- 
gressional ticket  was  elected  biennially 
by  the  Kentucky  soldiers.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  the  Confederate  Con- 
gressional records: 

"An  act  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  into  the  Confederate 
btates  of  America,  as  a  member  there- 
of. 

"Sec.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate   States   of   America   do   enact 


that  the  State  of  Kentucky  be  and  is 
hereby  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  States  of 
the   Confederacy." 

-\pproved  December  10,  1861. 

Governor  Geo.  W.  Johnson  was 
killed  fighting  in  the  ranks  at  Shiloh. 
And  the  legislative  Council  elected 
non.  Richard  Hawes  Lis  successor, 
and  he  was  subsequently  inaugurated 
with  due  formality  in  the  Capitol  at 
Frankfort.  Ky..  October  4th,  1862. 

So  much  for  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  secession  of  Kentucky.  Xow  a 
word  as  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  troops  furnished  by  Kentucky 
to  the  Confederate  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  num- 
ber because  there  were  so  many  Ken- 
tuckians  not  attached  or  credited  to 
Kentucky  commands.  A  great  number 
of  Forrest's  immortal  command  were 
Kentuckians.  A  conservative  estimate 
would  place  the  number  at  not  less 
than  40.000.  although  it  has  been  ac- 
counted much  larger.  Shall  I  mention 
a  few  of  the  higher  officials?  Lieut. 
Gen.  Buckner,  Major  Gens.  Breckin- 
ridge, Preston  and  G.  W.  Smith ;  Brig. 
Gens.  John  H.  Morgan,  Roger  W. 
Hanson,  Basil  W.  Duke,  Abram  Bu- 
ford,  Geo.  B.  Cosby,  John  S.  Williams, 
J.  M.  Hawes,  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  Geo. 
B.  Hodge.  Jos.  H.  Lewis.  H.  B.  Lyon, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  Thos.  H.  Taylor, 
Lloyd  Tilghman  and  R.  M.  Gano. 
Kentucky  contributed  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  officers,  who  from  their 
place  of  residence  were  credited  to 
other  States.  Such  were  Albert  Sidney 
Tohnston,  John  B.  Hood  and  Samuel 
B.  Maxey,  of  Texas;  Richard  Taylor 
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and  Randaii  Lee  Gibson.  Louisiana; 
and  Claiborne  Fox  Jackson,  Missouri, 
and  Daniel  Adams,  of  Louisiana. 

The  record  of  Kentucky  troops  for 
dauntless  valor  and  indomitable  en- 
durance was  not  surpassed  bv  anv  other 


troops    in   the    Confederate 


It 


was  blazoned  in  hre  and  blood  from 
Manassas  to  Appomattox.  Thousands 
suffered  the  horrors  of  prison  life,  and 
immediately  on  being  exchanged  re- 
joined their  commands  to  tight  again 
for  the  cause  they  loved  so  well.  Xo 
privations  could  discourage  them.  Was 
it  any  wonder?  They  were  the  very 
flower  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
Kentucky,  a  strictly  representative 
body.  And  they  were  a  volunteer 
force.  Mr.  Smith's  illiberal  spirit,  in 
the  article  mentioned  above,  forces  me 
to  ask  the  world  at  large,  who  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices and  suffered  most  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States:  The  troops  from 
the  Southern  States  enlisted  upon  calls 
from  their  respective  States,  some  re- 
luctantly, and  many  were  conscripted. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Kentucky  troops 
were  a  purely  volunteer  force.  They 
went  south  in  the  face  of  laws  of  ex- 
patriation and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  They  separated  themselves 
for  an  indefinite  time  from  their  fami- 
lies. They  were  threatened  with  all 
the  penalties  of  treasoi.  They  sacri- 
ficed their  all  cheerfully,  uncomplain- 
ingly, to  fight,  and  if  need  be,  die  to 
protect  the  firesides  of  strangers  whom 
they  loved  as  brethren. 

An  enlightened  and  generous  public 
will  one  day,  if  not  now,  realize  that  it 
was  the  border  States  that  suffered 
most  and  sacrificed  most,  and  no  con- 


considerable  numbers  of  even  of  the 
"eleven''  will  begrudge  them  a  memo- 
rial shaft  so  justly  merited. 

SOPHIE  FOX,  Sec. 
Historian,  Division  U.  D.  C. 
STANLEY'S    JOURNALISTIC    BE- 
GINNING. 


When  the  late  Henry  M.  Stanley  first 
arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  as  a  cabin  boy 
on  a  sailing  ship  from  Liverpool,  and 
before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Stanley  whose  name  he  after- 
ward was  to  assume,  he  was  forced  to 
various   shifts  to   earn  a   living. 

Among  other  positions  for  which  he 
applied  was  that  of  office  boy  in  one  of 
the  morning  newspaper  offices.  His 
bright  appearance  impressed  the  man 
in  charge,  who  engaged  him  and  told 
him  that  he  could  begin  his  duties  in  a 
half  hour,  it  then  being  nearly  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  his 
hours  of  work  would  last  to  some  time 
after  midnight. 

As  the  boy  started  out  the  man  no- 
ticed that  he  was  barefooted. 

"Run  home  and  get  your  shoes  and 
stockings."  said  the  man. 

"I  haven't  got  any,"  answered  the 
boy. 

"Can't  you  get  some?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.     I'll  try." 

"Come  back  at  six  with  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  it's  all  right.  If  you 
don't  we  can't  take  you,"  answered  the 
man,  turning  away,  while  the  future 
explorer  went  out  with  a  harder  prob- 
lem before  him  than  finding  Living- 
stone. 

He  sat  down  on  the  steps  outside, 
and  after  some  minutes'  thought  went 
back  into  the  ante-room  again  and  faced 
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the  boy  who  was  in  charge  during  the 
day,  who  had  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"'See  here,'"  said  the  applicant,  "have 
you  got  another  pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings?" 

"Xo." 

"When  do  you  go  off  duty?"'* 

'"Six  o'clock." 

'"Same  time  I  go  on.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do — I'd  give  you  half  a 
dollar  for  the  use  of  your  shoes  and 
stockings  each  night  for  a  week.  I'll 
leave  'em  under  the  desk  for  you  every 
morning  when  I  go  away  so  you  can 
wear  them  during  the  day.'' 

"Well,"  answered  the  boy  slowly, 
"I'll  do  it  if  you'll  write  me  an  order  on 
the  cashier  for  the  half." 

The  order  was  duly  written,  and  the 
future  Sir  Henry  put  on  the  shoes  and 
stockings  and  entered  upon  his  first 
journalistic  duties. — Xew  York  Tri- 
bune. 


HERE'S    A    CHANCE     FOR    THE 
OHIO   VALLEY'S   HISTORIANS 


(From  the  Ashland  Independent.) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Independent: 

Can  one  of  your  readers  tell  me  who 
was  the  wife  of  that  Col.  John  Field 
who  commanded  troops  in  the  fight 
with  Cornstalk  at  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Ohio  in  1774? 

She  is  said  to  have  been  Diana  Clark, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers 
Clark.  This  has  been  a  tradition  in 
the  Field  family  for  generations,  but  I 
am  confident  she  was  not.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  her  to 
have  been.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
she  was  a  sister  of  George  Rogers 


Clark's  father.  This  is  a  wholly  gra- 
tuitious  suggestion  on  my  part,  how- 
ever. 

William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  in 
his  "Conquest  of  the  Northwest," 
prints  the  will  of  Jonathan  Clark,  in 
which  John,  Ann,  Benjamin  and  Eliza- 
beth are  named  as  his  four  children. 
One  of  these  daughters  is  said  to  have 
married  Torquil  AlcLeod  ;  "of  the  other 
daughter  the  author  has  no  informa- 
tion," adds  English.  He  knew  about 
Benjamin,  for  he  was  a  bit  famous  as 
the  lather  o-f  twenty-nine  boys  and  two 
daughters.  John,  the  other  son,  was 
the  father  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 

It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  pick  one's 
kinsmen  at  random  a  century  and 
more  after  they  are  dead,  but  as  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  wife  for 
Col.  John  or  a  husband  for  this  Ann 
Clark,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  may 
have  been  husband  and  wife. 

Col.  Field  and  wife  are  ancestors  of 
all  the  many  Field,  Brutus  Clay,  Law- 
rence Slaughter,  Justice  Burnam  fami- 
lies in  Central  Kentucky.  Judge  Em- 
met Field,  of  Louisville,  is  a  kinsman, 
as  are  the  Holloway,  Thornton,  Mc- 
Clanahan  and  Watkins  families  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State.  Great  tribes  of 
other  descendants  and  kinsmen  have 
been  conspicuous  all  the  way  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Several  years  ago  the  eldest  living 
descendant  of  Col.  Field,  now  residing 
in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  wrote  the 
family  history  of  Col.  Field.  Recently 
it  was  bodily  made  part  of  the  very 
pretentious  book  on  the  Field  family 
issued  by  a  Chicago  specialist  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field. 
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Therein  the  Colonel's  wife  is  called 
"Diana  Clark.7'  and  in  considerable  de- 
tail her  position  as  the  eldest  sister  of 
Gen.  Clark  is  set  forth.  Further  one  of 
their  children  was  named  "Rogers." 
The  name  Diana  is  common  in  the 
Field  family  of  more  recent  genera- 
tions. 

The  writer  of  this  family  manuscript 
is  a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Field.  He 
adds  a  footnote  to  say  that  his  infor- 
mation was  obtained  first  hand  from 
his  grandmother,  the  niece  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Col.  Field,  she  having 
married  her  cousin.  Ezekiel  Henry,  a 
son  of  the  Colonel. 

A  further  detail  is  the  assertion  that 
Ezekiel  Henry  Field,  having  married 
and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  he  was 
sent  "by  his  uncle.  George  Rogers 
Clark,"  to  the  relief  of  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion, and  was  there  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  1792.  Histories  record  his 
death  in  this  fight. 

And  the  almost  overwhelming  state- 
ment follows  that  the  widow  returned 
to  Virginia  with  her  three  children, 
and  in  due  season  married  Thomas  Mc- 
Clanahan  and  returned  to  Kentucky 
with  him.  but  left  one  of  her  Field  sons 
"with  his  grandfather.  Col.  John 
Field."  Other  details  are  given,  but 
they  only  tend  to  complicate  the  situa- 
tion. 

Now  comes  the  other  side  of  this 
really  remarkable  and  amusing  mix-up 
of  family  tradition  and  accepted  his- 
tory. 

Col.  John  Field,  born  in  Virginia, 
is  supposed  by  the  family  to  have  been 
educated   in    England,   there    to    have 


joined  the  army,  risen  to  the  rank  01 
colonel,  and  to  have  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  command  of  a  regiment  under 
Braddock  about  1760.  His  presence  in 
that  campaign  is  a  matter  of  history. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  wa< 
at  least  thirty  years  old  at  the  time. 
That  would  make  his  birth  about  1730. 

George  Rogers  Clark's  sister  Ann 
was  born  July  14.  1755.  As  Col.  Field 
undoubtedly  was  killed  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant in  1774 — family  tradition  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  —  she  was 
only  nineteen  years  -old  at  the  time. 
Col.  Field  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Ezekiel  Henry, 
was  born  in  1750.  exactly  five  years 
before  his  supposed  mother.  The  wife 
I  have  presumed  to  give  him  was  the 
aunt  of  this  Ann,  and  she  was  born 
prior  to  1734,  thus  making  her  about 
the  supposed  age  of  Col.  John. 

Among  the  numerous  other  clashes 
between  history  and  the  family's  tradi- 
tion, is  one  that  Col.  John  was  not  killed 
at  Point  Pleasant,  but  that  he  lived  to 
fight  through  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  a  Culpepper  regiment  of  which  he 
was  colonel,  and  in  which  were  his  four 
sons  and  three  sons-in-law,  to  partici- 
pate at  Yorktown,  return  to  his  planta- 
tion, die  and  be  buried  at  Field 
"Manor,"  on  the  Rapidan.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  regiment  in  the  official  army  reg- 
ister for  that  war. 

But  these  contradictions  are  second- 
ary to  the  leading  question:  Who  was 
the  wife  of  Col.  John,  of  Point  Pleasant 
fame? 

MORTON  WATKINS. 

World  Building,  New  York. 
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PICTURED   ON   CENT 

Mrs.  Sarah  Longacre  Keen,  who  re- 
cently died  in  Philadelphia,  conies 
nearer  being  the  Queen  of  the  Ameri- 
can mint  than  any  woman  who  ever 
lived.  With  the  exception  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  image  was  engraved 
on  every  coin  of  the  British  and  In- 
dian empires,  Mrs.  Keen  comes  next 
highest  in  the  number  of  her  metal 
photographs,  says  the  Detroit  News- 
Tribune.  Her  face  as  a  girl  of  twelve 
summers  is  to  be  seen  on  every  Amer- 
ican cent  issued  since  1836  from  Uncle 
Sam's  coin  factory. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  face 
on  the  head  side  of  the  copper  is  that 
of  an  Indian.  But  a  close  look  will 
reveal  a  Saxon  profile.  Just  borrow  a 
cent  and  look  at  it.  The  setting  is  that 
of  an  Indian. 

Between  1828  and  1840  James  Bar- 
ton Longacre  was  chief  engraver  in 
the  United  States  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1835  a  competition  was 
opened  for  sketches  and  engravings 
for  the  new  copper  cent  that  was  to 
be  issued,  and  which  has  since  been 
in  service.  There  were  over  a  thou- 
sand designs  offered.  The  prize  was 
a  good  one.  Longacre  racked  his  brain 
for  some  original  and  singular  desigti 
that  would  strike  to  the  judges,  but 
for  months  he  failed  to  satisfy  himself. 

One  morning  a  number  of  Indians 
with  their  chief,  who  had  been  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  great  white  chief 
in  Washington,  came  to  the  city  and 
were  shown  through  the  mint.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  white  chief's 
picture  maker,  who  was  just  then 
showing    his    young    daughter    Sarah 


the  great  concern.  The  old  chief  was 
attracted  by  the  sweet  faced  maiden 
and  her  interest  in  his  feathers  and 
paint.  She  childishly  wondered  how 
she  would  look  in  that  wild  headgear. 
This  was  told  the  chief,  who  solemnly 
divested  himself  of  his  feathers  and 
had  them  placed  on  the  girl's  head. 
The  effect  was  so  striking  that  the 
father  took  time  to  make  a  sketch  of 
the  picture,  finishing  it  afterward  for 
his   own    amusement. 

At  the  last  moment  of  the  period 
given  for  sending  in  engravings  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  possibility 
of  the  combination  of  Indian  feathers 
and  Saxon  sweetness.  He  got  it  in ; 
and  much  sport  was  made  of  the  child 
at  the  time  in  the  city  because  of  the 
incident.  The  sketch  passed  through 
the  seventh  sitting  and  finally  reached 
the  last  round.  By  one  vote  it  won ; 
and  ever  since  Sarah  Longacre's 
young  face  has  served  for  the  hum- 
blest of  coins,  than  which  no  single 
coin  in  the  world  has  such  tremendous 
circulation. 


(From  the  Christian  Observer.) 
THE  JEWS  IN  JERUSALEM. 


Quietly  but  irresistibly  the  current 
of  Jewish  return  to  Jerusalem  has  set 
in.  For  ages  they  were  banished  from 
its  sacred  precincts,  first  by  the  Ro- 
man, then  by  the  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan. The  law  yet  forbids  im- 
migration, but,  as  it  is  not  strictly  en- 
forced, the  Jews  are  drawn  by  the  city 
of  their  pride  and  hopes,  as  iron  is 
drawn  by  the  magnet.  In  the 
last  twrenty-five  years  they  have  dou- 
bled in  number  in  the  Holy  City;  and 
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now,  about  60,000  strong,  they  consti- 
tute three-fourths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. As  thev  have  no  standing  in  the 
City,  they  are  the  legitimate  prey  of 
Turkish  misrule  and  are  blackmailed 
and  robbed,  at  the  cruel  pleasure  of 
their  masters.  This  obliges  them  to 
live  in  great  apparent  poverty  and  yet 
they  continue  to  amass  wealth.  Where 
does  the  Jew  not  display  his  national 
trait?  One  Jew  in  Jerusalem,  main- 
taining himself  by  paying  blackmail 
continually,  is  said  to  be  worth  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  and  actually  to 
have  the  ear  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Turkish  government,  who  favor  him  in 
every  possible  way. 

A  few  years  ago  they  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  set 
foot  in  Christian  street.  The  law  was 
never  abolished,  and  yet  to-day  they 
hold  three-fourths  of  all  the  business 
places  in  it.  Even  now  they  would  for- 
feit their  lives  should  they  approach 
the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  holy 
sepulcher  is  located.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  sects.  Sephardim  ( Span- 
ish Jews)  and  the  Chasadim  (European 
mixed  Jews).  The  first  alone,  as  stand- 
ing immediately  under  Turkish  rule, 
are  recognized  by  the  government. 
Lately,  strange  to  say,  the  election  of 
a  chief  rabbi  took  place,  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  Faid}r  Effendi, 
the  Turkish  mayor  of  the  city. 

What  a  curious  race  these  Jews  are, 
and  how  incontrovertible  a  proof  of 
Bible-truth  they  form !  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  answer  of  a  scholar,  to 
the  question  of  a  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.  It  was  this  simple 
word: — The  Jewish  Nation.  And  who 
could  wish  for  a  better  proof?     The 


last  chapter  in  this  wonderful  history 
is  yet  to  be  written.  When  it  is,  it 
will  be  found  that  every  word  of  proph- 
ecy concerning  them,  the  restoration  of 
their  National  Empire  included,  will 
have  been  fulfilled. 


PERSIA 


The  late  King  was  a  man 
of  more  liberal  views  than  any 
of  his  predesessors  and  to  him 
may  be  given  the  credit  of  many 
reforms  instituted  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  Persia.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1896,  immediately 
after  the  assassination  of  his  father  by 
an  insane  fanatic,  and  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  a  proclamation  remov- 
ing all  duties  levied  on  meats  and  bread 
stuffs,  a  measure  which  tended  mate- 
rially to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  He  was  known  as  the  richest 
sovereign  in  the  world.  "Besides  the 
fortune  in  money,  which  was  estimated 
at  over  8200.000,000,  his  father  left  him 
the  most  dazzling  collection  of  jewels 
in  the  world,  a  collection  that  is  said 
to  be  worth  $20,000,000.  The  collec- 
tion is  composed  of  pearls,  rubies,  emer- 
alds and  other  precious  stones,  among 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  diamond, 
called  on  account  of  its  rare  beauty, 
"The  Sea  of  Light."  The  peacock 
throne,  made  of  jewels,  is  appraised  at 
$12,000,000."  And  while  the  diamond 
represents  "The  Sea  of  Light,"  the 
rubies  represent  the  "Sea  of  Blood"  he 
caused  Armenia  to  lose  in  the  horrible 
massacres  of  her  devoted  people.  In 
the  eyes  of  all  Christian  people  the 
King,  his  peacock  throne  and  his  jew- 
els   are    to   be    despised. 
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CROWN  HIM  NOW. 

Year  after  year  with  a  glad  content 
In  and  out  of  our  home  he  went — 

In  and  out. 
Ever  for  us  the  skies   were  clear; 
His  heart  carried  the  care  and  fear. 

The  care  and  doctbt. 

Our  hands  held  with  a  careless  hold 
All  that  he  won  of  power  and  gold, 

In  toil  and  pain. 
O  dear  hands  that  our  burdens  bore — 
Hands  that  shall  toil  for  us  no  more — 

Xeve   ragain! 

Oh!  it  was  hard  to  learn  our  loss. 
Bearing  daily  the  heavy  cross — 

The  cross  he  bore: 
To  say  with  an  aching  heart  and  head. 
''Would  to  God  that  the  love  now  dead 

Were  here  once  more!'' 

For  when  the  love  we  held  too  light  . 
Was  gone  away  from  our  speech  and  sight, 

Xo  bitter  tears, 
No  passionate  words  of  found  regret. 
No  yearning  grief  could  pay  the  debt 

Of  thankless  years. 

Oh.  while  the  kind  love  lingers  near, 
Grudge  not  the  tender  words  of  cheer, 

Leave  none  unsaid. 
For  a  heart  can  have  no  sadder  fate 
Than  some  day  to  awake — too  late — 

And  find  love  dead! 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


READ  THE  BIBLE. 

■ 
Have  you  ever  read  the  Bible?  Most 

of  the  Readers  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Daily  will  en  first  impulse  doubt- 
less think  this  is  a  queer  question  to 
be  asked  in  these  columns,  and  in  this 
Christian  age  and  nation ;  but  wait  a 
minute,  and  see  if  you  can  answer  the 
question  fairly  and  squarely.  Do  you 
read  the  Bible?  If  so.  how  do  you  read 
it?     Practically   everybody  will   claim 


that  the}-  read  or  have  read  the  Book 
of  Books,  whatever  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  there  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  can  quote  freely  from  its 
text  to  prove  their  familiarity  there- 
with. But  not  everyone  who  can  recite 
familiar  texts  can  rightfully  claim  to 
have  really  read  the  Bible.  In  fact  few 
people,  compared  with  the  number  of 
professed  Christians  in  the  world,  can 
claim  to  have  read  the  Great  Book  as 
it  should  be  read.  Nearly  everyone  of 
us  in  .the  days  of  our  youth  learned 
Bible  lessons  as  we  performed  other 
tasks  imposed  upon  us.  or  which  we 
were  induced  to  undertake  with  hope 
of  reward.  Many  of  us  even  committed 
whole  chapters  to  memory  and  on  re- 
citing them  were  rewarded  with  little 
red  and  blue  tickets,  with  which,  when 
we  had  accumulated  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, we  purchased  books  or  illuminated 
cards ;  but  how  many  of  us  knew  what 
it  was  we  were  learning  and  reciting0 
The  same  question  may  be  asked  of 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  There 
are  men  and  women  all  around  us  who 
read  the  Bible — that  is  they  scan  the 
printed  page — every  day ;  there  are 
other  thousands  who  perform  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  going  though  the 
Great  Book,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions, once  every  year.  How  many 
of  these  really  appreciate  at  anything 
like  its  actual  value  or  importance 
what  it  is  they  see  on  the  pages  and 
think  they  read? 

Of  course  everybody  knows  that  the 
Bible  is  the  foundation  and  the  history 
of  the  greatest  religion  that  ever  en- 
lightened the  world ;  but  how  many 
know  anything  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bible  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
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Holy  Scriptures?  And  yet,  with  all 
due  reverence,  putting  aside  fcr  a 
■  loment  the  sacredness  of  the  book 
and  the  question  of  inspiration,  there 
are  beauties  and  merits  in  the  Bible 
such  as  no  other  book  in  Christendom 
can  lay  claim  to.  It  is  said  of  Shakes- 
peare that  he  was  not  for  an  age.  but 
for  all  time.  Of  the  Bible  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  not  only  for  all  time,  but 
for  eternity;  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
text  book  for  the  world  ro  study,  but 
it  covers  the  entire  range  of  literary 
effort,  of  literary  possibility.  As  the 
law  and  the  Gospel,  as  the  production 
of  the  prophets  and  the  annals  of  the 
world  from  its  inception,  it  is  pre-emi- 
ent.  But  there  is  more  than  all  that 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  Book  of  all 
books,  in  the  sense  that  all  books  are 
comprehended  within  its  -cope.  It  is 
not  only  the  most  enlightening  and 
the  most  informing  book  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  the  most 
interesting,  yes,  and  the  most  enter- 
taining. There  is  no  idea,  no  want  in 
literature,  that  is  not  met  by  the  Bible. 
Keeping  fully  in  view  the  sacredness 
of  Holy  Writ,  as  a.  work  of  history, 
there  is  no  book  that  equals  the  Bible. 
It  has  never  been  vouchsafed  to  man  to 
read  sweeter  nor  grander  poetry — no 
poem  with  loftier  theme,  and  yet  with 
tenderer  toucfa  was  ever  written — than 
the  Songs  of  Solomon.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Sages  and  of  all  ages  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Proverbs.  There  is 
romance  all  through  the  book :  and 
where  in  the  literature  of  all  lands  will 


we  rind  a  prettier  love  story  than  that 
of  Ruth?  And  there  are  stories  of 
wars  and  of  adventure,  of  which  the 
'most  thrilling  found  anywhere  else  are 
bur  the  feeblest  imitators.  What 
tale  of  travel  of  modern  or  ancient 
rimes  equals  that  told  in  the  Bunk 
of  Exodus?  Yes.  and  there  are  even 
stories  of  intrigue,  political,  personal 
and  social,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  flights  of  fancy  that  have 
given  such  beauties  of  imagery  and  of 
the  imagination  to  the  world  as  no 
dreamer  through  all  the  ages  since  the 
inspired  writers  have  dared  to  try  to 
improve  upon  or  equal.  There  are 
tales  of  sacrifice  and  of  heroism  that 
have  set  the  universe  an  example  for 
all  time  and  eternity.  There  are 
stories  of  devotion  and  of  duty  done 
besides  which  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
pales  into  insignificance.  In  short  there 
is  nothing  human  in  nature — no  emo- 
tion, no  sentiment,  and  we  may  even 
say  no  passion,  in  the  human  breast, 
no  power  of  the  human  intellect,  that 
is  not  appealed  to  by  the  Bible.  You 
have  read  the  Bible  as  a  duty;  now 
read  it  for  pleasure  and  for  entertain- 
ment, holding  always  in  mind  and  at 
heart  its  divine  origin.  The  reading 
will  reward  you  as  nothing  else  in  tin's 
world  can  reward  you.  To  get  the 
highest  pleasure. and  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, read  the  Bible  aloud  with  some  ap- 
preciative person.  If  you  have  never 
done  this  the  rarest  mental  and  spirit- 
ual treat  you  can  hope  for  in  this 
world  awaits  vou. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


Editor  of  the  Register: 

Can  you  tell  ui  what 
Kentucky  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
mark  historical  sites  in  her  territory? 
Concord.  Maine.  D.  L    G. 

Ans.  Kentucky  has  led  in  the  South 
in  marking  the  graves  of  her  great 
men — with  elegant  monuments.  She 
appropriated  in  1906  by  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature S2.50O.  to  mark  the  site  of 
Boonesboro — a  picture  of  the  fort  is 
shown  in  the  Register.  Though  not  a 
stone  or  log  :s  left  now  to  tell  the  story 
of  its  battles  with  the  Indians — yet  for 
sake  of  history  it  will  be  marked.  The 
picture  of  the  fort  was  made  by  an 
untutored  artist  in  the  early  part  of 
1800.  This  fort  will  be  on 
Exhibition  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position and  will  be  used  for 
the  Kentucky  building  there.  The 
D.  A.  R.  and  the  U.  D.  C.  and  the 
G.  A.  R.  have  marked  appropriately 
a  number  of  historic  sites  in  Kentucky, 
notably.  "Bryan  Station."  "Perryville" 
and  "Cynthiana".  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  erect  a  monument  at  "Blue 
Licks."  and  doubtless  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  an  elegant  mark 
there  over  the  heroes  buried  there. 
Editor  the  Register: 


Question. — What  about  the  archives 
of  Kentucky?  Are  they  preserved  in 
such  manner,  as  to  be  available  to 
writers  and  historians?  W.  L. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Answer : — This  depends  on  what  the 
writer  wants  to  find.  The  archives, 
as  we  understand  them  are  records 
and  reports  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  of 
the  State  or  Nation.  The  Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  of  the  States.  The 
acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
are  all  bound  in  books,  and  are  stored 
in  book-cases  in  the  rooms  of  he  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  in  the  Historical 
rooms,  also  packed  in  boxes  to  pre- 
serve them,  until  moved  to  the  new 
capital.  Many  of  the  papers  pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  State,  were 
lost  in  the  burning  of  the  several  cap- 
itols  from  1792  to  1828.  before  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  now  occu- 
pied. In  the  last  administration,  the 
subject  of  preserving  our  records  has 
received  more  attention  than  in  any 
one  preceding  it,  and  they  will  be 
found  in  a  better  condition  and  ar- 
ranged more  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  consult  them  for 
information,  than  before.  Our  collec- 
tion is  small,  and  unimportant  to  the 
world. 


Question — Who  was  the  maker  of 
the  celebrated   Frankfort  fishing  reel? 

B.  M. 
Chicago.  111. 

Answer — B.  C.  Milan,  of  Frankfort. 
Ky.  The  little  shop  is  still  standing 
in  this  city  where  the  famous  fishing 
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reel  was  made  by  its  ingenious  origi- 
nator, B.  C.  Milan.  Its  fame  is  now 
world  wide,  and  it  was  not  the  least 
of  his  good  fortune,  that  Captain 
Milan  lived  to  enjoy  its  fame,  and  the 
splendid  awards  given  it.  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  189S;  at  Paris.  France,  1900; 
and  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  1894. 
We  will  give  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  Frankfort  Milan  reel  in  the  Sep- 
tember Register,  1907. 


The  following  beautiful  tribute,  is 
descriptive  of  the  "Milan  Reel,"  Joe 
Jefferson  always  visited  Captain  Mil- 
an when  in  Frankfort,  and  bought 
this  particular  reel  from  him.  (Ed.  the 
Register.) 

From  Harpers  Monthly  Magazine. 
"MY  BEST   KENTUCKY   REEL" 
By  James  Bcckham. 
Dear  friend,  I  nevermore  shall  hear 

Your  shout  above  the  rushing  stream, 
Nor  see  your  struggling  captive  leap 

Where  rainbows  o'er  the  rapids  gleam. 
But,  ah!  for  sake  of  old  lang  syne. 

For  sake  of  friendship  long  and  leal, 
Take,  with  a  comrade's  lasting  love, 
My  best  Kentucky  reel. 

How  oft  your  ardent  eyes  have  said, 

"Ah  me!  how  beautiful  and  rare, 
With  music  in  its  silken  click, 

And  graven  with  such  loving  care!" 
You  never  said,  "I'd  like  it,  Joe; 

I  envy  you  from  head  to  heel;" 
But,  Grover,  well  I  knew  you  craved 

My  best  Kentucky  reel. 

And  now  it's  yours,  fond  friend  and  best, 

Your  undisputed  own  for  aye, 
To  sing  to  you  beside  the  stream 

Through  many  a  bloom-white  April  day — 
To  sing,  I  fain  would  think,  of  me, 

When  soft  thoughts  o'er  your  spirit  steal, 
And  you  can  hear  me  prating  of 

My  best  Kentucky  reel. 


I  pray  you  treat  it  well,  old  chum, 

And  keep  it  oiled  and  polished  bright, 
And  never  lay  it  damp  away, 

Though  you  come  weary  home  at  night. 
I've  held  in  trust,  I  give  in  trust, 

A  very  masterpiece  of  steel. 
So  cherish  lovingly,  dear  friend, 

My  be?t   Kentucky  reel. 

God  speed  you.   fellow  fisherman, 

Beside  the  roaring  brook, 
And  many  a  crimson-spotted  trout 

Send  surging  up  to  try  your  hook. 
Oh!  would  that  I  could  still  stand  by, 

Or  with  the  net  in  triumph  kneel, 
While  o'er  the  brawling  turmoil  sings 

My  best  Kentucky  reel! 

But  I  have  said  my  last  farewell 

To  all  the  streams  I  used  to  know, 
Content,  if  you  will  sometimes  stop 

And  think  a  while  of  angler  Joe, 
Lie  on  some   bank  we  used  to  love, 

And  let  old  memories  o'er  you  steal, 
Meanwhile  a  tear,  that  shall  not  rust, 

Dries  on  my  best  Kentucky  reel. 


Editor  the  Register: 

Question — Will  you  tell  us  the  ori- 
gin of  your  State  motto,  "United  we 


Stand  Divided  we  Fall.'' 


H.  H. 


Chicago,  111. 

Answer — It  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  chorus  of  an  old  British 
song  by  John  Dickinson — written  long 
before  the  revolution — 
"Come  join  hand  in  hand 

Comrades  all — . 
By  uniting  we  stan  I 

By  dividing  we  tall." 

Governor  Isaac  Shelby,  in  giving 
directions  for  the  design  of  the  seal  of 
the  State,  Dec.  20.  1792,  had  the  idea 
tersely  expressed — like  a  wreath 
around  the  seal. 

"United  we  stand,  Divided  we  fall." 
(See  Register.  January,  1903.) 
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ERRATA. 

In  the  January  Register,  1907,  in 
the  chapter  of  the  Chinn  family — read 
Nathan  H.,  not  Noah  Spears,  married 
Elizabeth  Chinn. 

In  the  "Commentator"  of  date  1830, 
we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Married  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Noel,  Mr. 
Nathan  H.  Spears  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chinn  (date  March  19,  1830-.  The 
Spears  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
Kentucky.  Jacob  Spears.  Solomon 
Spears  and  Noah  Spears  were  among 
the  earliest  emigration  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Kentucky. 

Chief  Draughtsman,  Internal  affairs, 
of  State  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
upon  reading  the  above  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Chinn  to 
Capt.  Nathan  H.  Spears — writes  us 
the  following  concerning  the  Spears : 
He  presumed  the  Spears  mentioned 
above  was  a  descendant  of  Jacob 
Spears,  "who  in  early  days  was  emi- 
grated from  near  Bellevernon,  Pa.  to 
Kentucky,  and  where  according  to  Dr. 
J.  S.  Vanvoorhies  in  his  history  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley,  entitled  "The 
Old  and  New  Monongahela.''  Capt. 
Noah  Spears  became  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  and  the  founder  of  the  Speers 
family  of  Kentucky,  (see  page  435  of 
that  book.) 

This  Capt.  No~.h  Spears  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Spe?r_  and  Regina  Fronean, 
his  wife,  born  in  Germany,  and  about 
the  year  1771-72,  came  to  western  Pa., 
and  settled  on  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Gibson  farm,  located  on 
the  Monongahela  river  in  Rostraver 
township  of  West  Moreland  County 
near  Bellevernon  on  which  now  stands 


the  town  of  Gibsonton,  and  the  great 
Gibson  Distillery  Plant. 

They  had  four  sons,  Jacob,  Solomon, 
Noah  and  Henry  and  one  daughter. 

Solomon  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  Salt  River  in  Kentucky  where  he 
had  gone  to  engage  in  trapping  and 
trading.  Henry,  born  July  8,  1756, 
married  Rebecca  Frye,  lived  and  died 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  opposite 
Bellevernon.  The  daughter  married 
Benjamin  Frye.  Jacob  as  before 
stated  went  to  Kentucky.  Noah  was 
the  founder  and  owner  of  the  town  of 
Bellevernon,  Pa. 

Letter,  Feb.  2d,  1907. 


DONATIONS. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  pieces  of 
china  donated  to  this  Historical  Society 
— and  now  adorning  the  glass  cabinet 
set  apart  for  -these  donations  not  any  of 
them  have  been  more  admired  than 
the  set,  presented  by  that  generous 
Ex-Kentuckian,  now  an  officer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado — Hon.  F. 
A.  Richardson.  This  china  is  decorated 
with  the  historic  scenes  and  places  of 
picturesque  Colorado.  There  are  in 
the  set  seven  rare  pieces  of  Dresden 
china.  They  are  donated  in  honor 
of  his  great  grandfather  and  great 
grandmother,  Captain  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Steele,  he,  a  revolutionary 
soldier  and  prominent  pioneer 
settler  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
also  in  honor  of  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brice  Steele,  of  Woodford  County, 
Kentucky. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Journal. 

The  Farmers  Home  Journal. 

The  Shelby  Record. 

The  Frankfort  Roundabout. 

The  Ashland  Independent. 

Green  River  Republican,  Morgan- 
town,  Kentucky. 

The  Maysville  Bulletin. 

Mt.  Sterling  Advocate. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,  etc.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Denver  Post.  New  Years  issue, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  news- 
papers in  size  and  commercial  news, 
in  the  United  States.  Sent  by  Mr. 
Raleigh  X.  Chinn.       Denver,    Colo. 

PAMPHLETS. 

James  Wilson.  Patriot.  Phila..  Pa. 

Americana,  East  Action,  London, 
Eng. 

Catalogue,  books,  etc.,  Leipsig,  Ger- 
many. Ireland  and  Wales,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Common  Sense.  Chicago. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  New  York 
City. 

Bob  Taylor's  Magazine,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  American  Woman's  Review, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Magazine, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Historical  Magazine,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Polities,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


The  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
terly  Magazine,   Seattle,   Washington. 

The  Ohio  Historical  Magazine,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The  Year  Book  of  Pa.  Society  in 
New  York,  New  York  City. 

Year  Book  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  New  York  City. 

MacMillan's  Publications,  New 
York  City. 

The  Teacher's  Bulletin,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  Christmas  number, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  England  Historical  and  Gen 
ealogical  Register.  Colorado  Volun- 
teers in  the  Civil  War.  The  New 
Mexico  Campaign  in  1862,  very  hand- 
somely bound  and  presented  to  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  by 
Charles  R.  Dudley.  Secretary  the 
Colorado  State  Historical  Society, 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  American  Historical  Review, 
for  October.  1906. 

The  Preservation  of  Records,  Emery 
Process,  Tameton,  Mass. 

Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
June,  1906  illustrated. 

James  Strawridge.  The  Pioneer  of 
Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania.  By 
Charles  Tubbs. 

Neale's    Bulletin    of  Selected  books, 
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Book  James  M.  Mason  (of  Mason 
and  Siidelle  memoryj  with  some  per- 
sonal History,  by  Virginia  Mason,  (his 
daughter.; 

Division  of  zoology.  "From  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture.  Sent  to  our  Library  by 
J.  Sutton  Wall,  of  State  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Harrisburg, 
Penn. 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee — by  Shep- 
herd. 

Morgan's  Cavalry,  by  Gen.  Basil 
Duke. 

Xo  Library  in  the  south  should  be 
without  these  two  splendid  histories 
of  the  heroes  of  the  south,  Xeale  Pub- 
lishing House,  Xew  York  and  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 

The  Lewis  family  and  their  kindred 
— This  valuable  History  is  by  two 
southern  Genealogists,  the  one  of  At- 
lanta, Ga..  the  other  by  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Tandy,  of  Columbia  Mo.  It  is  care- 
fully written,  very  valuable,  and  es- 
pecially interesting  to  Kentuckians 
and  Virginians,  as  well  as  to  Missou- 
rians. 

The  American  Historical  Review 
for  January  1907.  This  is  the  leading 
Historical  Magazine  of  America.  Xo 
Historical  Society  can  afford  to  be 
without  its  information  of  all  parts  of 
our  country-  and  its  people.  Every  part 
of  the  large  Magazine  is  good  but  we 
notice  particularly  the  line  address  of 
the  President  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  entitled  "Religion  Still 
the  Key  to  History."  The  subject  is 
Seated  with  the  learning  of  a  scholar 
»nd  the  dignity  and  reverence  of  one, 
^vho  worships  God — as  the  King  of 
Kings — eternal  in  the  Heavens. 


The  Iowa  journal  of  History  and 
Politics,  January,  1907.  Benj.  Sham- 
baugh,  editor.  This  is  a  splendid  his- 
torical magazine  of  the  West.  It  gives 
the  development  of  progress  in  that 
rich  little  state  of  Iowa  in  many  things. 
The  contributors  are  generally  men  of 
talent  and  culture  and  judgment. 
Pennsylvania — Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1905,  comprising 
the  following  pamphlets : 

Market  Gardening. 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Sheep  Husbandry. 

State  Bee  Keepers  Association. 

Dairy  and  Food  Division. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jan. 
1906. 

State  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. 1906.  May  27-31. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  sends 
21-22-23.  Publications  from  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology — valuable  in- 
formation. 

Xew  York  Public  Library,  Bulletin, 
January  number,  1907,  Xew  York,  City. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association,  Austin  Texas. 

Catalogue  of  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Record,  December,  1906. 

American  Woman's  Review,  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
terly, Seattle,  W.S.  A. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  January,  1907,  A 
Historical  Quarterly,  Des.  Moines 
Iowa. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazines 
for  October,  November  and  December 
1906  and  January  1907 — these  splendid 
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pictorial  monthlies  contain  articles  of 
deepest  interest  to  teachers,  scientists, 
and  writers.  They  are  edited  by  a 
number  of  the  most  erudite  scholars 
and  travelers  in  America — nearly  all 
their  articles  are  illustrated  in  the  rinest 
art,  and  the  work  of  the  society,  though 
exclusively  of  a  geographical  character, 
is  educative  and  most  entertaining. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Histor- 
ical Society,  December,  1906,  Phila. 

Scrap  Book,  New  .York  City. 

Maxwell's  Talisman,  January  1907, 
a  promoter  of  the  home  craft  move- 
ment, Chicago. 

The  Lexington  Evening  Gazette, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

University  of  Cincinnati  Record, 
Nov.  1906.  This  pamphlet  outlines  a 
new  system  of  engineering  education, 
in  which  the  head  and  the  hand  prog- 
ress together. 

Pamphlet.  The  New  Short  Line  Be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Atlanta,  L.  &.  N. 
R.  R.  By  J.  Stoddard  Johnston. 

This  Illustrated  Pamphlet  is  a  de- 
scriptive and  historical  sketch  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  new  short 
line,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road between  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta, 
with  some  additional  information  in 
reference  to  the  line  and  the  cities  and 
towns  through  which  it  passes.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  L.  &  X.  to  secure 
for  this  historical  work,  the  skillful 
pen  of  that  accomplished  writer  and 
traveller  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston. 
The  Pamphlet  will  adorn  any  library 
table  and  entertain  readers  everywhere 
with  its  descriptions  and  pictures. 

Annual     report     of     the     Board     of 


Regents    of    the  Smithsonian   Institu- 
tion, year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

January  number  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Review,  with  Third  Biennial 
Report,  has  been  received.  The  maga- 
zine is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
shows  great  activity  in  Missouri  along 
historical  lines.  The  Empire  State  mav 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  trustee  as  this 
State  Historical  Society.  Its  progress 
and  prosperity  since  its  organization 
in  1898.  is  truly  wonderful. 

Xotes  on  Culpepper — St.  Mark's  Par- 
ish, etc.  Cuipepper.  Ya.  An  admirable 
book  in  many  lines,  and  yet  not  so 
perfect,  that  it  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  Much  of  the  genealogy  is  un- 
satisfactory, though  the  data  may  be 
perfectly  correct.  It  is  valuable,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  history  of  Culpepper 
County,  Ya.  and  has  been  as  accurately 
prepared  as  possible,  it  seems,  by  its 
author,  R.  T.  Green. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Iowa 
State  Historical  Society,  1857-1907, 
Semi-Centennial,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

The  Growth  of  Ohio — By  Frank  P. 
Goodwin,  A.  M..  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Histori- 
cal   Society.   March  number.   Phila.,   Pa. 

The  Talisman,  Chicago,  111. 
RICHARD   HICKMAN    MENEFEE. 

This  very  interesting  biography  of 
Richard  H.  Menefee  is  the  excellent 
work  of  a  young  author,  member  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
and  as  such  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  Books 
and  papers. 

Mr.  Townsend  tells  us  in  his  preface 
why  the  book  was  written,  and  one 
can  easily  trace  the  heart  of  youth,  full 
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of  loving  admiration  and  the  deft  hand 
directed  by  talent,  and  the  culture  of 
the  College  student,  in  the.  careful 
grouping"  of  prominent  figures,  verify- 
ing facts,  and  the  polished  pen 
sketches  of  the  classmates  of  the 
young  hero  and  Statesman  of  Ken- 
tucky, Richard  H.  Menefee.  On  open- 
ing the  book  one  can  fancy  themselves 
in  "the  garden  of  the  gods"  so  full  was 
Kentucky  in  that  period,  of  great  men, 
unsurpassed  physically  and  mentally 
in  beauty  and  talent.  The  author  has 
placed  the  subject  of  the  biography 
as  a  sculptor  places  his  master  piece  in 
his  studio — in  a  tender  golden  light, 
on  a  white  pedestal,  grouping  all  other 
figures  around  it.  so  that  the  beholder's 
attention  is  riveted  on  this  finished  ef- 
fort of  his  chisel.  The  book  though  it 
tells  of  a  popular  idol  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  next  to  Henry  Clay. 
the  idol  of  Kentucky  and  the 
South,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
everybody  knew  of  Menefee.  yet  this 
is  not  true — Menefee  and  the  coterie  of 
talented  men  that  surrounded  him  are 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  men 
and  women  of  to-day,  hence  this  book 
will  be  new  and  entertaining  as  a  his- 
torical novel. 

In  it  will  be  found  not  only  the  Life. 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Menefee.  but 
historical  facts  of  priceless  value  re- 
garding others  and  events  of  impor- 
tance. We  have  glimpses  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  when  Menefee  was 
a  member,  also  when  he  was  in  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  auditors  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  that  time,  when  the  Southerner, 
seeing  along  the  horizon  of  the  East, 
"the  smoke  of  the  battle."  that  later  on 
was  waged   in   the   south.     They  pro- 


tested eloquently  and  faithfully  against 
violations  of  the  constitution — but  all 
was  unavailing,  war  to  the  knife 
drenched  the  soil  of  the  south  in  blood, 
desolated  the  land,  desecrated  its  altars 
destro;sred  its  homes  and  slew  its 
mighty  men.  Since  then  the  issues 
Menefee  discussed  are  dead,  the  men 
are  dead,  and  the  government  they  de- 
fended is  no  more.  Therefore  to  this 
generation  the  history  of  Menefee  and 
his  friends,  so  graphically  depicted  in 
this  book,  is  something  new  and  fasci- 
nating. It  begins  with  his  childhood — 
and  the  reader  is  carried  along  with 
him.  through  school  and  college,  and 
the  law  school  of  Transylvania  at  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  where  he  graduated  with  a 
number  of  other  lawyers,  who  after- 
wa-ds  became  distinguished  not  only  in 
Kentucky  but  in  other  States. 

The  writer  with  delicacy  as  well  as 
faithfulness  has  gathered  from  every 
authentic  source  every  scrap  of  Mene- 
fee's  history — the  papers  on  which  he 
ran  off  hastily  His  gifted  thoughts,  also 
his  diary,  and  along  with  these  there 
are  bits  of  sentiment,  historical  data, 
scenes,  conversations,  and  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  men  of  his  time.  Il- 
lustrious men — Clay,  Calhoun,  Mar- 
shall, Metcalfe,  Crittenden  and  others. 
Menefee's  associates  and  peers  in 
Congress.  Then  comes  the  closing  of 
this  brilliant  man's  career.  His  declin- 
ing health,  the  sundown  chapter  in 
which — 

"He  sinks  to  rest 

By  all  his  country's  wishes  blest." 

And  as  autumn  gathers  around  the 
bier  of  summer  all  the  regalia  of 
its  foliage  dyed  in  sunset 
splendour     so      about     the      bier     of 
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the  gifted  Menefee — the  author 
has  gathered  in  prodigal  luxuriance 
the  splendid  tributes,  of  his  sorrowing 
admirers. 

Many  of  these  tributes  have  never 
i>een  re-published  before.  The  book 
closes  \\  ith  Marshall's  immortal  eulogy 
on  Richard  H.  Meefee. 

We  quote  this  paragraph  from  it : 
"Orator  patriot.  Statesman,  lawyer, 
beautifully  blended  in  one.  is  a  theme 
worthy  to  be  couched  in  words  of  noble 
eloquence.  commemorated  in  enduring 
marble  and  transmitted  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  in  poetry 
and  song:  yea  it  is  an  infinite  subject 
in  finite  hands." 

And  the  young  author  has  given  to 
Kentucky,  this  noble  work,  beautifully 
and  historically  completed. 

The  book  is  brought  out  in  clear 
handsome  type  and  new  style  binding, 
by  the  Xeale  Publishing  Co..  Xew 
York,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  C.  M. 


REPORT. 

President  and  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  and 
also  to  inform  you  that  your  secretary 
by  purchase  has  added  the  following 
named  volumes  to  the  Historical 
Library- : 

Headley's  Confederate  Operations  in 
Canada  during  the  Civil  War.  1861-65. 

Morgan's   Cavalry,   by    Basil    Duke. 

Smith's  History  of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  Eloquence,  by  Bennett  H. 
Younjr. 


Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Dr.  Shep- 
pard. 

Also — The  American  Historical  Re- 
view, per  year. 

Journal  of  American  History,  per 
year. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
per  year. 

And,  Mrs.  Tandy's  Book.  The 
Lewis   Family,   Columbia,    Mo. 

And  Cynthiana  Chronicles,  bv  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Boyd,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

We  have  not  yet  undertaken  the 
work  of  classification  and  cataloguing 
our  library,  beyond  that  given  quart- 
erly, in  the  Register.  But  as  we 
gradually  increase  our  store  of  books, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  our  gifts  of 
historical  china,  of  pictures,  paintings, 
portraits,  relics  and  curios  of  all  kinds, 
these  will  be  catalogued  and  listed  ac- 
cording to  their  value  and  importance. 
The  simple  fact  that  a  book  or  news- 
paper or  a  picture  is  very  old,  does  not 
alone  give  it  value.  It  must  contain 
something  that  will  inform  and  in- 
terest one. 

Kentucky's  first  printing  press  was 
brought  here  by  John  Bradford,  who 
founded  the  Lexington  Gazette,  in 
1787.  Mann  Butler,  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, Littell  and,  Collins  our  historians 
gathered  all  the  material  worth 
publishing  of  early  days  in  Kentucky. 
We  have  their  histories ;  and  the 
archives  of  the  State,  at  our  command. 
So  the  process  of  cataloging  will  not 
be  a  difficult  one,  when  the  time  comes 
to  do  it. 

The  desire  of  our  society  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
other  societies  of  like  objects, 
and     conform     to     the    rules    govern- 
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iaig  such  societies,  as  well  as  our  space 
and  our  means  will  do.  It  must  be 
borne  m  mind  that  some  of  these 
societies  are  officered  by  millionaires, 
and  have  many  thousands  at  their 
command :  They  can  have  anything 
that  is  purchasable,  that  they  desire, 
and  yet  they  desire  communion  and 
exchange  with  us.  For  the  Register, 
they  send  the  most  elegantly  il- 
lustrated magazine  and  beg  to  buy 
complete  sets  of  the  Registers  for  their 
libraries,  shoving  their  interest  in 
Kentucky  and  its  historical  awaken- 
ing, and  educative  feature  which  is 
being  developed  throughout  the  East 
and  Southwest. 

For  this  reason  your  secretary  is 
interested  in  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing for  the  society  everything  that 
can  possibly  instruct  and  interest  in- 
telligent people.  We  have  engaged 
the  best  writers  of  the  State  to  write 
for  the  "Register"  and  believe  every 
number  will  be  an  improvement  on 
the  foregoing  one,  or  at  least  will  keep 
to  its  standard  of  interest  and  informa- 
tion, that  without  any  other  aid  of 
advertisement  has  brought  the  Reg- 
ister to  a  national  recognition. 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  readers  of  the  Register  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  thai-  Z.  F.  Smith,  the 
Kentucky  Historian,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor  to  its  pages.  With  the 
good  hope  of  having  Mr.  Jame  Lane 
Allen  also  join  our  circle  of  distin- 
guished contributors  in  future  along 
with  other  good  things  that  have 
come  to  the  Register,  we  believe  in- 
deed the  magazine  has  a  bright  and 
prosperous  future.  Without  a  single 
advertisement  and  only  an  occasional 


word  of  commendation  from  the  Press, 
the  Register  has  come  to  be  an  au- 
thority as  a  Historical  Magazine,  and 
is  placed  in  the  National  Bibliography 
this  year  by  reason  of  the  demand  for 
it.  It  is  in  all  the  leading  Historical 
Societies  and  Libraries  of  America. 
A  Kentucky  writer,  was  recently  re- 
ferred to  a  Boston  library  where  he 
could  read  in  the  Register  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Historical  Society,  the  informa- 
tion he  had  sought  in  vain.  He  wrote 
to  the  Register  his  thanks  for  the  data 
and  said,  "Think  of  traveling  as  I  have 
done,  fifteen  hundred  miles  for  the  in- 
formation I  might  have  gotten  at 
home." 

So  the  Register  is  welcomed  every- 
where. 


Historical  Society  Meets  in  its  Rooms 

in    Monthly    Session    Monday 

Morning. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
meets  Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  Historical  rooms  at  the  Capital. 
A  splendid  program  has  been  prepared 
for  this  meeting,  which  is  given  below : 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe. 

Reports  read  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Open  letter  by  the  Curator,  W.  W. 
Longmoor. 

Paper  by  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe,  "Tom 
Moore  and  Ireland." 

"The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's 
halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 

Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls, 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled.  " 
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"The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  read 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson. 

"Falls  of  the  -Mohawk  River,"  read 
by  Miss  Sally  Jackson.  This  beau- 
tiful poem  was  written  by  Tom  Moore 
while  in  America,  visiting  the  Falls. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and 
persons  interested  in  its  work,  are 
invited  to  be  present. 


HISTORICAL    SOCIETY   IN 
EACH   COUNTY. 


State  Executive  Board  Holds  Meet- 
ing and  Starts  Important  Work — 
Curator^-Longmoor  to-  Start  Active 
Work  of  Organization  at  Once. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society's  Executive  Com- 
mittee, was  held  in  their  rooms  at  the 
Capital  on  yesterday  morning.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  authorizing  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  and 
the  curator,  Mr.  \Y .  W.  Longmoor,  to 
carry  on  certain  comprehensive  plans 
looking  to  the  organization  of  local 
societies  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
said  local  societies  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  and  working  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  State  Society. 

The  committee  accepted  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Longmoor  and  agreed 
upon  his  plan  of  organization,  instrust- 
ing  him  with  the  assistance  of  the 
secretary  and  co-operation  of  the 
Society  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
work. 

The  Meeting. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Longmoor,  acting  chairman, 
and  the  following  notice,  published  in 


the  State  Journal  of  March  2d  and 
explaining  the  purpose  of  meeting  was 
read. 

Notice. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee are  requested  to  meet  in  Historical 
rooms  on  Tuesday  morning,  March 
5th  at  11  o'clock.  Business  of  un- 
usual importance,  looking  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Society,  throughout 
the  State,  must  now  be  attended  to, 
and  the  curator  empowered  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Society,  so  that  he  can 
proceed  with  the  preliminary  work,  not 
only  will  it  be  a  patriotic  work,  but  its 
historical  features,  will  make  it  an  edu- 
cative factor  for  the  State.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
therefore  earnestly  requested  to  be 
present. 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer      Kentucky      His- 
torical Society. 

The  secretary  then  offered  the  sub- 
joined address  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion and  it  was  adopted. 

Resolution. 

It"  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object 
of  the  proposed  Federation  of  Histori- 
cal County  Societies?  The  answer  is: 
It  is  for  the  advancement  of  Historical 
research,  relating  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  to  acquire 
such  data  and  relics  from  the  living, 
as   can  be   acquired   in   no  other   way. 

The  formation  of  local  historical  so- 
cieties will  inspire  an  active  interest 
in  the  objects  of  such  an  organization, 
and  by  this  encouragement,  valuable 
collections  of  manuscripts,  and  letters 
may  be  brought  forth,  from  dust  and 
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neglect,  and  this  from  facts  and  tradi- 
tions, verified,  may  be  prepared  a 
priceless  history  for  the  State  and  in 
time  a  Bibliography  of  the  State  and 
its  people. 

This  Union  or  Federation  of  the 
County  Societies  of  kindred  historical 
interest,  must  be  told  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  work  and  each 
County  Society  must  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  and  receive  from  it 
such  directions,  counsel  and  informa- 
tion as  it  may  require  at  any  time. 

The  secretary  is  constantly  writ- 
ten to  for  information  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Kentucky,  who  were  in  the 
beginning  founders  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. They  were  the  brave  spirits, 
who  took  their  lives  in  fheir  hands, 
and  followed  the  moving  star  West- 
ward Ho !  Xot  only  do  we  want  the 
history  of  the  land,  and  the  products 
of  Kentucky  of  every  description,  but 
we  want  the  history  of  the  people  who 
first  "lifted  the  axe  upon  the  trees." 
cleared    the    soil,    planted    the    fields, 


built  houses,  and  erected  churches 
and  schools.  We  want  their  descend- 
ants now  living  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, to  follow  the  example  set  by  des- 
cendants living  in  Frankfort,  and 
write  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  mothers.  These  his- 
tories are  published  in  the  Register  for 
the  behoof  of  the  living,  who  are  seek- 
ing their  places  on  the  family  tree,  and 
listing  their  names  in  historical  rec- 
ords. Now  is  the  time  to  move  with 
the  great  procession  in  historical 
ranks.  Let  Kentucky,  as  of  yore,  be 
in  the  front,  bearing  scrolls,  well  writ- 
ten, of  her  people,  to  be  judged  in  the 
great  historical  Sanhedrim,  now  being 
erected. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  Longmoor  was 
employed  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
organization  and  the  secretary  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  sign  contract  for 
same. 

The  qualification  necessary  to  mem- 
bership in  the  society  is  that  of  being 
a  native  born  Kentuckian,  or  a  resident 
seven 'years  in  the  State. 
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GOVERNOR  PRESTON  H.  LESLIE. 


1871-1875. 


Few,  if  any  one  of  the  statesmen  of 
Kentucky  so  gratefully  and  proudly 
appreciated  their  success  in  life  and 
the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the 
public  as  Governor  Leslie.  With  child- 
like frankness,  he  would  talk  of  the 
poverty  of  his  childhood  and  the  meag- 
er advantages  he  had  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition for  an  education.  He  said  one 
of  his  earliest  dreams  and  the  largest 
desire  of  his  young  heart,  was  to  own 
a  certain  reader  used  by  his  teacher  in 
the  little  log  school  house,  near  his  home. 
As  often  as  the  teacher  would  lend  it  to 
him.  and  he  would  read  short  passages 
here  and  there,  his  desire  would  increase 
to  possess  the  book  himself,  so  mat  he 
could  sit  down  at  night  by  the  light  of 
a  tallow  candle,  and  read  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  fill  his  ardent  mind  with 
its  learning  and  eloquence. 

It  came  to  pass  one  day  he  heard  in 
the  little  town  six  miles  away  that  a  cer- 
tain drug  store,  also  a  book  store.  ofT 
fered  a  price  for  a  certain  medical  weed 
that  grew  in  wild  abundance  around  his 
home.  He  gathered  it  and  with  his 
mother's  assistance  prepared  it  accord- 
ing to  direction.  ''When  it  was  dried 
and  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale,  it  made 
a  large  heap,  but  he  insisted  that  he  could 
carry  it  if  his  mother  could  spare  a  sheet 
to  tie  it  up  in.  This  she  did,  and  slip- 
ping the  tied  ends  over  his  head,  he  car- 
ried his  produce  to  the  town.  He  said 
he  knew  he  was  a  sight  to  behold,  for 
the  load  so  covered  him  that  it  looked 
like  a  balloon  with  legs,  yet  nothing  dis- 


turbed by  laughter  and  hurrahs  as  he 
passed  along  the  street,  he  carried  it  to 
the  drug  store.  He  said  his  heart  went 
pit-a-pat  as  the  proprietor  weighed  the 
weeds  ;  he  was  so  afraid  it  did  not  weigh 
enough,  and  with  breathless  -anxiety  he 
waited  to  hear  the  result  from  the  bal- 
ances. The  proprietor  turned  to  him. 
''Well,  son,"  he  said,  ''what  do  you  want 
for  this?" 

"A  book,"  and  I  gave  the  name,  "if 
it  amounts  to  enough  to  buy  it." 

The  man  handed  me  the  book  and  said, 
"It  is  just  the  price  of  the  book." 

"Tears  of  joy  rushed  to  my  eyes;  I 
could  not  speak,  but  tired  and  hungrv 
as  I  was,  I  hugged  that  darling  book 
to  my  breast  and  fairly  ran  to  my  home. 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  ca- 
reer. From  that  circumstance  my  cour- 
age grew  and  my  ambition  and  perse- 
verance kept  pace  with  its  growth  and 
strength.  I  determined  to  succeed,  and, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  my  many  good 
friends,  always  pursuing  the  right 
course,  as  my  conscience  directed,  I 
have  succeeded  beyond  anything  I  could 
have  aspired  to  in  my  lowly  outstart." 

The  foregoing  is  what  he  told  the 
writer  in  his  last  visit  to  Frankfort. 

That  little  reader  was  his  talisman. 
He  kept  it  by  him  as  his  guard  and 
guide. 

We  learn  he  was  born  in  Clinton  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  March  8,  1819.  Left  an  orphan, 
and  his  mother  being  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, he  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
self-reliance,  industry  and  energy.  From 
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a  ferryman  on  Green  river  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  store  in  his 
town.,  then  deputy  clerk  of  the  County 
Court.  Here  he  took  his  first  lessons 
in  the  routine  business  of  law,  and  he 
began  to  study  the  profession,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  or  three  was  a 
practicing  lawyer.  He  moved  from  his 
native  county  to  Monroe  county.  Ky.  He 
vas  very  successful  there,  and  became 
proprietor  of  a  large  farm  in  the  Pur- 
chase, as  that  vicinity  was  called.  After 
a  few  years'  experience  as  a  farmer,  he 
sold  his  possessions  and  moved  to  Glas- 
gow in  Barren  county.  It  was  from  this 
county  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture also.  He  was  State  Senator  from 
Barren  and  Monroe  counties  from  1S51 
to  1871. 

In  1871  he  vas  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, thereby  acting  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  when  John  W.  Stephenson,  then 
Governor,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
and  Governor  Leslie  served  out  his  un- 
expired term. 

In  the  following  convention  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Gov- 
ernor. His  opponent  at  the  time  was 
John  M.  Harlan,  since  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Lnited  States. 
Governor  Leslie's  administration  was  a 
most  successful  one.  Many  reforms  were 
instituted  and  changes  made  that  the  in- 
creasing population  and  business  of  the 
State  made  necessary.  He  was  especial- 
ly remarkable  for  his  sound  judgment 
and  good  common  sense  in  the  manage- 
ment of  State  affairs.  Originally  he 
was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  he  had  out- 
lived the  party  and  it  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  him.  He  saw  the 
trend  of  events,  and  it  is  said  after  the 


death  of  Henry  Clay,  became  an  un- 
swerving Democrat.  He  told  the  peo- 
ple in  his  last  public  speech  here  that  In- 
opposed  secession,  but  he  remained  lova] 
to  his  State  and  sympathized  with  the 
South,  yet  he  never  believed  the  South 
could  succeed.  He  saw  she  was  unequal 
to  the  power  against  her.  with  its  mag- 
nificent resources  and  millions  of  men 
to  fight  against  her.  Yet.  withal,  he 
used  every  effort  to  comfort  and  aid  his 
people  when  the  cause  was  lost.  A  man 
of  generous,  tender  sympathies,  his 
hand  was  ever  extended  to  help  and  to 
uplift  his  fellow  man.  Among  the  manv 
excellent  points  of  his  character,  he  was 
a  devoted  temperance  advocate  and  ex- 
emplar. While  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion he  never  permitted  wine,  beer  or 
whiskey  to  enter  the  house.  His  course 
in  this  respect  was  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  Good  Templars  of  Kentucky. 
that  when  he  retired  from  the  Guberna- 
torial Chair,  he  was  presented  by  this  so- 
ciety  with   an  elegant   service  of   silver. 

We  take  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  presentation  from  the  great  temper- 
ance organ  at  that  time  in  Kentucky, 
The  Riverside  Weekly,  published  in 
Louisville,  date  September  2.  1875  : 

"Testimonial  to  ex-Governor  Leslie. 
At  Frankfort  last  Tuesday,  General 
Green  Clay  Smtih  presented  ex-Gover- 
nor Leslie  a  handsome  service  of  silver 
just  after  the  oath  was  administered  to 
Governor  McCreary  (his  successor  in 
office).  It  was  a  testimonial  from  the 
Good  Templars  of  the  State  and  bore  the 
following  inscription:  'Presented  to  P. 
H.  Leslie  by  the  Good  Templars  of 
Kentucky  for  his  official  and  personal 
support  of  the  principles  of  temperance 
while  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 
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General  Smith  made  a  few  very  appro- 
priate remarks  in  presenting  it.  to  which. 
Governor  Leslie  responded  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

''Sir: — I  receive  with  no  ordinary 
emotion  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  my  fellow-citizens  towards  me  per- 
sonally which  in  such  kind  and  court- 
eous terms  you  have  made  known  to  me. 
It  but  adds  to  the  uniform  kindness  and 
the  many  tokens  of  their  esteem  which 
I  have  received  during  my  residence  at 
the  Capital,  and  which  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  refer  to  in  my  valedictory 
address.  To  multiply  words  would 
serve  only  to  give  feeble  response  to  the 
gratifying  testimonial  of  their  regard 
with  which  they  have  honored  me.  My 
heart  is  too  full  to  attempt  it.  and  I  can 
only  assure  you  and  them  of  the  pro- 
found thankfulness  with  which  I  shall 
ever  cherish  the  memory  of  this  farewell. 

u  'And  now.  General  Smith.  I  accept 
gratefully  and  with  pleasure  the  beauti- 
ful gift  with  which  you  have,  "on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens." 
so  gracefully  and  flatteringly  presented 
to  me  to-day.  Xot  so  much  for  its  in- 
trinsic value  will  it  be  prized  by  me,  but 
as  an  eloquent  memorial  which  in  my 
private  home  shall  speak  to  me  of  the 
appreciation  given  to  my  humble  serv- 
ices by  those  whom  you  represent. 

"  T  regard  it  not  so  much  as  a  recog- 
nition of  any  special  ability  I  have 
brought  to  my  administration  of  public 
affairs,  but  as  a  testimonial  to  the  integ- 
rity and  constancy  which  have  as  you 
suppose, characterized  my  course.  It  shall 
remain  a  precious  heirloom  to  my  family 
to  teach  to  my  children  and  children's 
children  that  more  than  the  most  brilliant 
talents   do   honest  purpose  and   faithful 


discharge  of  duty  receive  the  approval 
of  all  good  men. 

"  'I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
gift  and  for  the  eloquent  and  flattering 
terms  with  which  you  have  accompanied 
it.'  " 

Governor  Leslie  remained  true  to  the 
temperance  cause  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  1889  that  he  left  Kentucky 
for  the  West,  and  settled  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Montana,  where  he  had  been  Ter- 
ritorial Governor  under  President  Cleve- 
land. In  1894  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  Lmited  States  District 
Attorney.  After  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired he  lived  a  quiet  life  in  his  beautiful 
home,  where  he  was  so  honored  and  be- 
loved in  Helena.  After  his  death,  on 
the  7ih  of  February.  1907,  his  body  lay 
in  state  for  a  day  in  the  Baptist  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Helena.  Mon- 
tana. 

We    append    the    following    dispatch : 

"Funeral  of  Governor  Leslie.'''  A 
dispatch  from  Helena,  Montana,  says 
that  the  funeral  of  former  Gov.  Preston 
H.  Leslie,  of  Kentucky  and  Montana, 
was  held  there  Sunday  afternoon  from 
the  First  Baptist  church,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  the  structure  proved  entirely  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  those  who 
sought  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
South  and  adopted  resident  of  the  North. 
The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  little  church 
from  11  a.  m.  until  1 :30  and  during  that 
time  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  vis- 
itors, many  of  whom  were  brought  to 
tears  at  the  sight  of  the  features  of  the 
highly    beloved    resident. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  James  F.  McXamee,  the  music  for 
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the  occasion  being  rendered  on  a  pipe 
organ,  the  gift  of  Gov.  Leslie's  daughter 
to  the  church.  The  pail-bearers  included 
Gov.  Toole.  State  Engineer  Wade  and 
several  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
State  Bar  Association. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cheek, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Leslie,  for  the  following  data: 

Preston  H.  Leslie  and  Louisa  Black 
were  married  November  11.  1841.  The 
children  of  chis  marriage  were:  Mrs. 
Martha  Carel.  who  died  in  1892:  Eed- 


ford  Leslie,  who  died  in  1888:  fosepli 
Leslie,  who  died  in  1900;  Evans  C.  Lcs- 
lie,  who  died  in  1882.  The  living  chil- 
dren are :  Mrs.  Sarah  Winn,  San  Die.; 
Cal. ;  Judge  Jerry  B.  Leslie.  Great  Falls, 
Mont.:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cheek,  Nashvill 
Tenn. 

Second  marriage — Preston  H.  Leslie 
was  married  a  second  time  to  Mrs.  Man 
A.  Kuykendall,  November  17,  1S59.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were:  Mrs. 
Waller  Shobe.  Helena,  Montr;  Emily  T. 
DeeA. ;  Robert  M.  Leslie,  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 
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The  following  is  a  letter  written  on  the  Battlefield 
of  Buena  Vista,  Mex.,  by  Dr.  John  Upsher  Lafon. 
Published  by  permission  of  his  niece,  Miss.  Sally 
Jackson,  to  whose  father  the  letter  was  written, 
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AN  OLD  LETTER. 


.Bona    Vista    Battle    Field. 

12  o'clock  a.  m..  Feb.  25.  1847. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  battle  of  battles  ha?  been  fought 
and  the  enemy  has  retired  from  the  held. 
I  write  this  bivouaced  on  die  bloodiest 
field  of  modern  times.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  give  you  any  connected  or  very 
accurate  account  of  it  in  our  present 
worn-out  condition.  On  the  21st  inst. 
when  encamped  at  Qua  Xevara  we  re- 
ceived certain  information  that  Santa 
Anna  was  advancing  with  a  very  large 
force  to  attack  us.  General  Taylor,  not 
thinking  his  position  a  very  strong  one. 
back  to  Buena  Vista  pass,  ana  took 
up  his  position  there  that  night.  On  the 
22d.  about  10  o'clock,  the  advance 
guard  reported  the  enemy  advancing  and 
our  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  bat- 
tie  about  two  hours  before  sun-down. 
A  party  of  the  enemy  were  discovered 
attempting  to  take  possession  of  the 
heights  on  our  left  flank ;  two  rifle  and 
two  carbine  companies  of  the  Kentucky 
Cavalry  were  ordered  to  repel  them. 
They  ascended  the  mountain  and  a  brisk 
firing  v.as  kept  up  until  it  was  too  dark 
for  our  men  to  shoot  with  precision,  and 
they  retired  to  camp.  We  slept  upon 
our  arms  in  position.  On  the  23d. 
about  7  o'clock,  the  battle  was  opened 
upon  the  heights  by  the  skirmishers,  as 
on  the  previous  evening.  Santa  Anna 
advancing  to  the  attack  with  his  whole 
force,  at  the  same  time  his  camp  being 
four  or  five  miles  off,  it  was  9  o'clock 


before  the  battle  became  general.  It  was 
opened  first  by  the  2d  Illinois  Regiment, 
the  2d  and  3d  Iowa  following-  about 
half  hour  after  the  2nd  Kentucky  In- 
fantry was  ordered  up  to  engage.  With 
great  alacrity  they  obeyed,  and  are  said 
by  the  regular  officers  to  have  entered 
upon  the  fight  and  sustained  it  through 
the  day  in  as  gallant  style  as  ever  did 
the  best  trained  troops  of  Wellington  or 
Napoleon.  And.  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Cols.  Marshall  and  Field  behaved 
most  gallantly  and  made  a  charge  upon 
the  Mexican  Lancers  against  an  odds  of 
4  to  1  in  real  Murat  style,  which  charge, 
in  all  probability,  turned  the  fortunes 
oi  the  day.  as  the  Lancers  were  coming 
up  in  our  rear ;  they  were  entirely  rout- 
ed, however,  and  driven  from  the  field, 
leaving  37  de.ad  men  upon  the  ground. 

Now  comes  the  mournful  part  of  the 
tale.  Col.  W.  R.  McKee,  Lieut.  Col.  H. 
Clay  and  Capt.  Willis,  of  the  2d  Ken- 
tucky Infantry,  having  fallen,  fighting 
gallantly  at  their  posts.  Col. John  Hardin, 
of  the  1st  Illinois  Regiment,  has  also 
fallen,  fighting  as  gallantly  as  the  other:-. 
Col.  Yell,  of  the  Arkansas  Cavalry,  was 
killed  in  the  charge  which  he  and  Mar- 
shall made  upon  the  Lancers,  as  was 
Col.  Marshall's  Adjutant  Vaughn,  from 
Lexington.  He  fell  fighting  valiantly 
against  large  odds.  Many  other  Captains 
and  subalterns  have  also  fallen  in  the 
other  regiments  whose  names  I  have  not 
learned. 

Now  for  the  relative  strength  of  the- 
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armies.  Gen.  Taylor  did  not  have  5.000 
men  in  the  field  at  an\  one  time :  many 
of  the  men  out  of  ranks  retired  before 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  dropping  off  and 
falling  back  to  Saltillo,  six  mile  in  our 
rear,  the  majority  of  these,  seri- 
ously endangering  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  which  were  retrieved  by  the  bloody 
2d  Kentucky  Infantry,  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly known  in  the  army. 

Gen.  Taylor  says  they  fought  like 
devils.  As  to  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  variously  estimated  from  12,000  to 
30.000.  I  think  the  best  information 
comes  from  an  officer,  taken  prisoner  on 
the  23d.  He  says  the  enemy  was  21.000 
in  :orce  upon  the  field,  exclusive  oi  s;ck 
and  camp  guard.  If  that  is  true,  we 
were  fighting  against  odds  of  at  least  5 
to  1.  and  bloody  has  been  the  contest. 
We  can  not  estimate  our  loss  correctly. 
but  it  can  not  be  less  than  300  killed 
and  500  wounded.  To  judge  from  the 
looks  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
our  men  must  have  averaged  one  to  the 
man.  Such  slaughter  is  perfectly  in- 
conceivable to  one  who  has  not  seen  it. 
Gen.  Taylor  says  it  is  his  best  and  blood- 
iest field.  All  concur  in  its  being  the 
best  fought  battle  since  the  record  of 
time  began,  and  all  equally  concur  that 


Old  Kentucky  has  nobly  sustained  her- 
self here  on  horse  and  on  foot. 

Many  gallant  and  daring  acts  have 
been  done,  and  not  the  least  of  them 
by  Kentuckians.  The  standard  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  (to  which,  by  the  way,  I 
have  been  attached  as  Surgeon  for  two 
or  three  weeks)  was  twice  snatched  from 
the  bearer  and  recovered  by  him.  he 
killing  the  taker  both  times  with  his 
sword.  The  bearer  is  a  youth  named 
William  Gaines,  who  formerly  lived  in 
Geo.  Stealy's  apothecary  store.  He  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  dispatches.  He  is 
in  Capt.  J.  F.  Chambers'  company  from 
Frankfort. 

It  is  now  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  All  is  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  enemy  will  return  to  the  at- 
tack again  or  not.  We  scarcely  believe 
they  will,  but  are  prepared  to  meet  them. 
This  is  the  third  night  that  I  have  not 
slept  a  moment.  I  have  just  finished 
dressing  me  wounded  of  my  regiment. 
I  have  been  in  blood  to  my  shoulders 
since  9  o'clock  this  morning. 

Give  my  love  to  my  mother,  my  sis- 
ters and  their  children  and  respects  to 
friends. 

Most  respectfully. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


T  stood  far  down  an  aisle  of  years, 
Beyond  the  sound  of  sighs  and  tears. 
Beyond  the  mortal  pangs  that  erst 
Had  made  my  w-ora  ache  the  worst, 
And  smiled  serene,  beneath  the  sun 
That  I  alone  such  place  had  won, 
Xor  ever  turned  from  purpose   formed 
When     youth     and     hope     my     bosom 
warmed. 

Alone,  no  single  hand  had  raised 
One  burden  on  my  shoulders  placed. 
Though    friendship   sweet    beguiled   my 

way, 
And  love  awhile  illumined  my  day, 
Still  I  must  plod   my  weary  walk 
Cut  through  cliffs  or  stubble  stalk: 
.Mine  eyes  oft  blinded  by  salt  tears, 
Until  I  reached  this  plain  of  years. 


Xow  I  surveyed  this  lovely  place, 
Possessed  of  every  wonted  grace. 
And  calmly  viewed  with  pure  delight 
This  fair  reward,  for  goodly  tight. 
'Twas  mine,  'twas  mine,  a  weary  round 
Had  brought  me  to  enchanted  ground. 
All  washed  with  dews  of  crystal  capes 
And  blushing  with  its  field  of  grapes. 

O!  lovely  land!  had  I  but  known 
Some  day  it  should  be  all  my  own. 
With  gladder  heart  and  sweeter  trust 
I  would  have  borne  such  loss  and  thrust 
As  made  my  heart,  so  sore,  so  sore. 
I  thought  my  God  loved  me  no  more ; 
Though  I  had  striven  to  do  right 
E'er  in  mv  own  and  Heaven's  sight. 


Was  it  real — this  paradise 
In  which  I  stood,  this  precious  prize — 
Was  this  for  me?     I  had  no  crown, 
But  robed  in  morning's  radiant  gown; 
I  seemed  a  spirit  there  divine, 
Appointed  as  to  heavenly  shrine. 
To  tell  this  truth,  its  joy  assure : 
"'Earth  has  no  sorrow  such  heaven  can 
not  cure.'*  J.  C.  M. 
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THE  PLASTER  CAST  OF  DANIEL  BOONE'S  HEAD 


The  following  account  of  this  very 
valuable  relic  will  settle,  we  hope  for 
all  time,  the  disputed  account  of  its  right 
to  be  in  the  collection  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
remains  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  Boone 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.  They  were  brought  from  Missouri 
and  re-interred  in  a  beautiful  lot  over- 
looking the  river,  especially  set  apart  for 
them  in  the  Frankfort  cemetery.  In  1S62 
the  monument  to  their  memory  was 
erected  bv  the  State. — Ed.  Register. 


Frankfort.  Ky.,    May  14.   1907. 

On  the  night  of  September  12th,  1845, 
the  remains  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
wife  were  laid  in  the  old  Capitol  building 
in  Frankfort  prior  to  their  interment  in 
the   State  cemetery. 

Rev.  Philip. Obater  Fall;  with  permis- 
sion of  the  proper  authorities,  removed 
Boone's  skull  and  made  a  plaster  cast  of 
the  same,  which  cast  he  presented  to  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society  at  its  re- 
organization in  1580-81.  These  facts 
were  stated  to  me  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fall,  who 
was  my  grandfather  and  this  statement 
is  made  by  me  to  verify  the  authenticity 
of  the  plaster  cast  now  in  the  Historical 
collection.  Philip  Fall  Taylor. 


SLS-^ 


THOMAS  MOORE. 


A  brief  sketch  by  Rev.  Wm.  Crowe,  after  a 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1 906.  Read  before  the  His- 
torical Society  on  the   1  1  th  of  February,    1 907. 


' 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 


:  he  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shea. 
N   w  hang's  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 
As  if  that  soul  were  dead." 

The  history  of  Ireland  has   been  the 

-mingling  of  tragedy  and  song.     By 

nature  a  people  of  light  heart,  they  have 

:en  so  depressed  by  the  incursions  of 
;en  centuries  that  they  have  sung  largely 
in  the  minor  strain.     The  voice  of  mel- 

l;    is  almost  gone. 

"Erin,  the  tear  and  the   smile  in  thine 

eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy 

skies." 

Their  lowly  condition  moves  to  pity 
those  from  the  happier  land  across  the 
ka  who  visit  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
Yet  how  inspiring  to  those  who  will  re- 
flect are  the  brave  days  of  old !  The 
days  before  the  Anglo-Xorman  dickered 
with  Rome  for  possession  of  their  lovely 
Is  and  vales.  Let  them  remember  the 
traditions  of  the  Brehons,  the  great  law- 
givers ;  of  Cormac  MacCullenan.  the 
brilliant  man  of  letters,  the  distinguished 
bishop  and  able  king.  Let  them  call 
to  mind  the  days  when  English  students 
flocked  to  the  Irish  monasteries  for  their 
:ation,  in  order  [hat  they  might  pose 
as  creditable  scholars  at  home.  Those 
were  the  days  that  produced  the  Book 
of  Kelis,  the  most  elaborately  executed 
of  the  early  manuscripts  now  in  exist- 
ence. Then  let  them  bear  in  mind  the 
valor  of  Brian,  the  monarch  who  with 
his  native  armv  drove  out  the  Scanda- 


navians,  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
North. 

Such  was  the  past.  To-day  their  keen 
mental  ability  has  largely  degenerated 
into  wayside  wit.  The  champion  of  their 
state  rights  finds  himself  hopelessly  in 
the  minority  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Class  distinctions  discourage  their  young 
men  and  women  from  endeavoring  to 
better  their  poverty-stricken  condition. 
Here  and  there  we  find  a  Wellington,  or 
an  O'Connell,  or  a  Father  Prout — but 
only  here  and  there. 

This  discussion  would  have  a  sombre 
hue  were  we  to  pursue  it  in  this  vein. 
But  by  these  preliminary  words,  we  are 
casting  a  background  for  the  brief  por- 
trayal of  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish 
that  we  can  not  appreciate  it  unless  we 
get  the  setting.  The  man  for  whom 
we  lay  the  history  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
under  tribute  to-day  is  Thomas  Moore, 
the  best  example  of  Irish  poesy  and  wit. 

This  man  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. May  28,  1779;  therefore  he  came  to 
maturity  just  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion that  resulted  in  the  removal  from 
Ireland  of  the  last  vestige  of  local  self- 
government.  His  father  was  a  small 
shop-keeper.  The  education  of  the  boy 
was  due  to  the  judicious  economy  of 
an  ambitious  mother:  and  it  was  well- 
planned  and  thorough.  The  faithful 
sowing  that  cost  the  maternal  heart  tears 
and  blood  brought  an  early  harvest,  how- 
ever. The  bright  young  heart  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  mother's  aim  and  de- 
veloped  so   rapidly    that   at   the   age   of 
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fourteen  he  became  a  regular  contributor 
of  poems  to  a  Dublin  magazine.  The 
following  verses  were  probably  written 
at  that  time  : 

"How  oft  a  clou  d  with  envious  veil 

Obscures  yon  bashful  light. 
Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 

Along  the  waste  of  night ! 

'  Tis  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrongs 

Obscure  with  malice  keen 
Some  timid   hea".    which   only   longs 

To  live  and   die   unseen.'' 

Young  Thomas  built  upon  a  broad, 
classical  foundation,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  modern  languages,  letters  and 
law.  He  finished  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1759.  and  went  at  once  to  London, 
to  enter  the  Middle  Temple  to  complete 
his  work  locking  to  the  practice  of  law. 
The  mother  had  planned  for  her  tal- 
ented son  a  place  of  note  at  the  English 
bar;  but  the  Almighty  had  planned  dif- 
ferently, and  soon  revealed  His  plans 
to  the  two  interested  parties.  A  be- 
ginning had  hardly  been  made  in  the  bag 
of  hard-earned  and  carefully-hoarded 
shillings,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  in 
London,  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others  of  the  nobility  discovered  that 
the  modest  law  student  had  the  genius 
of  poesy  to  no  mean  degree.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  their  examination 
of  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon,  which  translation  had  been  made 
while  Moore  was  a  student  in  Dublin. 

These  men  were  not  slow  to  show  their 
interest  in  this  gifted  young  man.  There- 
fore, the  would-be  lawyer  becomes  a 
man  of  letters.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
proclaims  himself  his  patron  and  friend, 
and  to  His  Highness  is  dedicated  the 
translation  of  the  Odes.     The  Irish  gro- 


cer's son  is  now  the  pet  of  British  rov- 
alty.  He  is  carried  at  once  into  the  full 
current  of  London's  highest  social  life. 
His  wit,  his  musical  talent,  and  other 
graces  supplement  the  genius  that  led 
to  his  discovery,  and  guarantee  for  him 
a  welcorrje  into  the  most  fashionable  cir- 
cles. He  is  quoted  everywhere.  Inci- 
dentally he  is  teaching  John  Bull  that 
Ireland  is  other  than  the  home  of  vices 
born  of  ignorance  and  squalor.  His  love 
for  his  beloved  land  never  diminishes 
amid  the  engaging  allurements  of  the 
metropolis. 

He  is  offered  a  laureateship,  but  de- 
clines. But  will  he  not  let  England 
show  her  appreciation  of  his  talent?  Yes; 
finally  he  consents  to  accept  a  govern- 
ment position  in  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
But  a  gift  for  verses  does  not.  neces- 
sarily argue  good  timber  for  managing 
affairs  of  state.  So  this  poet  soon  grows 
tired  of  the  routine  of  office  work,  gives 
up  his  office  to  a  deputy  for  whom  he 
very  foolishly  assumes  the  responsibility, 
bids  adieu  to  Bermuda  and  starts  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  our  opinion  of  Tom  Moore 
were  the  same  that  he  had  of  our  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  this  visit,  he  would 
never  be  the  subject  of  favorable  com- 
ment before  a  State  Historical  Society. 
But  we  must  allow  for  his  notions  of 
society  as  they  were  developed  under 
royal  patronage. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Democrat  of  the 
Democrats,  was  President.  Merry,  an 
obtuse  Britisher,  was  minister  from  Eng- 
land. Merry  could  not  see  things 
through  American  eyes,  and  took  deep 
offense  at  the  President's  republican 
ways  of  treating  such  dignitaries  as  him- 
self. Of  course,  this  young  visitor  had 
the   whole   tale  of  woe  poured  into  his 
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ears,  ihe  effect  of  which  naturally  would 
he  ro  disincline  him  to  a  love  for  us.  In 
his  introduction  to  his  "Poems  Relating 
to  America."  he  expresses  his  disgust  at 
the  "unpolished  state  of  society  in  gen- 
eral" here.  Yet  he  is  charitable.  He 
makes  something  of  an  amends  by  an 
explanation  that  his  survey  was  possibly 
too  brief.  The  fact  is.  we  could  hardly 
expect  him  to  have  any  other  opinion 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  his  coun- 
try at  that  time.  To  the  Englishman  of 
that  day  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment seemed  the  child  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  and  would  not  survive  the 
age  of  swaddling  clothes. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
Moore  did  two  things  that  completed  his 
happiness  and  fame.  He  married  a  love- 
ly Irish  maiden,  and  he  wrote  "Lal'.a 
Rook';.'-  Thus  he  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.  We  are  told  that  Conti- 
nental society  united  to  do  him  honor.  ■ 
France  gave  him  an  ovation.  St  Peters- 
burg complimented  him  by  presenting 
"Lalia  Rookh"  on  the  court  stage,  the 
parts  of  which  were  taken  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  court.  He  lived  to 
hear  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  sing  his  songs  to  him. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  way  back  to  Ire- 
land, he  had  to  kiss  every  woman  on  the 
ship  crossing  the  Channel.  The  writer 
remarks  that  it  must  have  been  a  fair 
cay  when  he  made  that  trip,  for  about 
as  unkissable  a  part}-  as  one  would  wish 
to  see  is  chat  crossing  to  Dublin  at  the 
mercy  of  a  choppy  sea.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever. Tom  Moore's  gallantry  would  halt 
at  no  emergency.  His  journey  through 
his  native  isle  at  this  time  was  like  unto 
a  royal  progress.  But  how  little  does 
this  creature  of  the  sunshine  realize  that 
from  this  high  tide  of  joy  he  must  drift 


into  the  storm,  amid  the  gathering  shad- 
ows. 

He  is  informed  that  his  deputy  in  the 
Bermudas  has  defaulted,  and  that  he  is 
held  by  the  government  for  the  debt, 
which  means  bankruptcy  for  him.  Then 
one  after  another,  his  five  children  are 
taken  away  by  death.  His  mind  loses,  in 
large  measure  its  scintillating  power,  so 
that  he  is  no  longer  the  chief  attraction 
at  dinner  parties  and  state  functions.  He 
goes  to  the  grave  in  1852,  having  out- 
lived his  reputation.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  on  the  spell  of  whose  lips  all  Europe 
had  hung.  So  fickle  is  the  applause  of 
the  world.  Xote  one  or  two  of  the 
poet's  verses  that  reveal  this  succession 
of  shadow  to  sunshine  : 

"When  I  remember  all : 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone, 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted  ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose   garlands   dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed ! . 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me." 

This  was  a  man  of  strong  passions. 
He  hated  or  loved  with  all  his  heart. 
When  "the  Irish  was  up"  in  him.  he 
was  ready  to  fight.  But,  withal,  he  was 
relenting,  and  in  new-born  loves,  old 
enmities  were  blotted.  Once  he  chal- 
lenged one  of  the  critics  on  the  staff  of 
the  Edinburg  Review  for  a  duel  because 
of  a  severe  arraignment  of  one  of  his 
productions.     Friends  interfered  and  the 
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matter  was  settled  on  the  threshold  of  a 
tragedy.  Afterwards  Lord  Byron  made 
fun  of  the  incident  because  of  the  report 
that  one  of  the  pistols  was  not  loaded, 
consequently,  he  had  to  answer  to  the 
Irishman  for  a  settlement  oi  honor.  This 
affair  was  also  averted  by  friends,  and 
from  that  time  Byron  and  Moore  en- 
joyed the  fullest  mutual  love.  Which 
sentiment  we  see  reflected  in  Byron's 
poem  beginning — 

"My  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

My  bark  is  on  the  sea. 
But  before  I  go.  Tom  Moore. 

"Here's  a  double  health  to  thee." 

Moore  was  a  laborious  worker — thus 
adding  proof  to  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  fame.  He  was  never  in 
the  Orient.  Yet  Jeffrey  says  of  "Lalla 
Rookh" :  "It  is  the  finest  Orientalism 
we  have  yet."  The  secret  of  this  de- 
Served  tribute  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  poem  spent  years  of  hard 
study  on  Eastern  life  and  customs.  While 
London  delighted  in  her  warbler,  she 
did  not  realize  with  what  heroic  labor 
the  charming  songs  were  brought  forth. 

He  was  the  poet  of  love  and  he  sang 
like  a  bird.  What  wooing  Romeo  does 
not  delight  in  this? 

'"Love  thee?  so  well,  so  tenderly. 

Thou  art  loved,  adored  by  me. 
Fame,    fortune,   wealth   and   lioerty 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 
Though    brimmed    with    blessings    pure 
and  rare. 

Life's  cup  before  me  lay, 
Unless  thy  love  were  mingled  there. 

I'd  spurn  the  draught  away. 
Love  thee?  so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou  art  loved,  adored  by  me. 
Fame,  fortune,  wealth  and  liberty 

Are  worthless  without  thee." 


Nor  did  his  muse  confine  him  to  his 
native  land.  Italy,  Greece,  in  fact,  all 
Europe,  and  even  America,  furnished 
themes  for  his  pen.  And  he  did  justice 
to  ail  of  them.  We  catch  the  delicious 
air  of  a  night  in  Venice  when  we  rean — 

"Row  gently  here, 
My  gondolier. 

So  softly  wake  the  tide 
That -not   an   ear 
On  earth  may  hear 

But  hers  to  whom  we  glide. 
Had  heaven  but  tongues  to  speak  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  see. 
Oh !  think  what  tales  'twould  have  to  tell 

Of  wandering  youths  like  me. 

"Now  rest  thee  here. 
My  gondolier : 

Hush,  hush,  for  up  I  go, 
To  climb  yon  light 
Balcony's  height, 

Whilst  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Ah !  did  we  take  for  heaven  above 

But  half  such  pains  as  we 
Take  day  and  night  for  woman's  love, 

What  angels  we  should  be ! 

But  he  was  sweetest  when  he  sang  of 
his  own  beloved  land. 

We  wish  time  would  permit  us  to 
set  forth  the  beauties  of  his  sacred 
songs,  such  as  "Come  ye,  disconsolate." 
and  "As  down  the  sunless  retreats  of  the 
Ocean ;"  or  to  enter  into  the  reading  of 
the  matchless  ''Lalla  Lookh ;"  or  to  sit 
with  him  through  one  of  his  "Evenings 
in  Greece,"  but  such  pleasures  we  must 
deny  ourselves  to-day. 

In  the  Louisville  Times  of  May  28. 
1897,  there  is  the  following  comment  on 
the  subject  of  this  sketch:  "The  sham- 
rock lifted  its  dainty  head  and  grew 
green  again  'neath  the  rain  of  his  mu- 
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sic;  once  more  her  kings  and  chieftains 
wore  their  collars  and  crowns  of  gold. 
He  sang  of  the  loved  and  lost,  the  brave 
and  beautiful,  and  the  songs  which 
came  from  his  heart  were  wafted  over 
seas  to  other  lands  on  the  wings  of  fame. 
His  Irish  melodies  were  the  voices  of 
his  soul :  take  away  ail  else  that  he  has 
written  and  they  alone  will  endure  as 
his  lasting  and  glorious  monument. 

"The  women  loved  Tom  Moore,  be- 
cause amid  the  pleasures  and  blandish- 
ments of  an  alien  country  he  kept  his 
love  for  his  mother  land  apart.  He 
spoke  of  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  her 
eye ;  he  recalled  her  lovely  dreams  and 
traditions :  he  cast  the  glamor  of  his 
fancy  over  her  ruined  palaces :  his  soul 
bowed  down  to  worship  at  the  graves  of 
her  heroes  and  he  threw  the  mantle  of 
his  genius  in  the  dust  that  the  feet  of  her 
daughters  might  not  touch  the  base 
earth.    He  sang  of  their  purity  and  their 


beauty,  and  it  is  on  his  grave  that  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  women  should  ca^t 
the   imperishable   roses  of  memory." 

As  the  traveller  crosses  from  the 
Welsh  coast  to  Kingstown,  the  fir-- 
glimpse  that  he  gets  of  Ireland  is 
sun-crowned  hills  of  Wicklow.  Then 
his  heart  outruns  the  steamer,  for  ho 
knows  that  ere  iong  he  will  have  the 
rare  privilege  of  walking  amid  the 
shades  of  the  valley  made  famous  by 
these  words : 

"Sweet  vale- of  Avoca,  how  calm  could 

I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends 

I  love  best: 
Where  the  storms  which  we  feel  in  this 

cold  world  should  cease, 
And   our   hearts,   like     thy   waters,     be 

mingled  with  peace." 

State  Historical  Society, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1907. 
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Deed  of  Henry  Lee,  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 

to 
George  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon, 


In  the  county  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  to  3,000  acres  of  land, 
"lying  on  the  south  side  of  Rough  Creek  waters,  of  Green 
river,  together  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing," etc.,  etc.,  (in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  5th  day  of  November.,) 
This  body  of  land,  then  in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  is 
now  in  Ohio  county,  Kentucky. — Ed. 
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Deed  of  Henry  Lee  to  George  Washington. 


LEE    To    WASHINGTON,    EXC.    ETC. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
Thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  between  Henry  Lee  of  Stratford 
in  the  county  of  Westmorland,  cf  the 
one  part,  and  George  Washington,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax. 
of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Henry  Lee.  for  and  in  consideration 
of  six  hundred  pounds  current  money  of 
Virginia,  to  him  the  said  Henrv  Lee  in 
hand  paid  by  the  said  George  Washing- 
to  at  and  before  the  ensealing  and  deliv- 
er}" of  these  Presents  the  Receipt  where- 
of he,  the  said  Henry  Lee.  doth  hereby 
acknowledge,  and  of  and  from  the  same 
doth  for  himself,  his  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators, release  and  forever  exon- 
erate and  discharge  him  the  said  George 
Washington,  his  heirs.  Executors  and 
Administrators:  Hathgranted,  bargained, 
sold,  aliened,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien, 
and  confirm  unto  the  said  George  Wash- 
ington, all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
containing  three  thousand  acres  lying 
and  being  in  the  County  of  Jefferson,  on 
the  south  side  of  Rough  Creek  waters 
of  Green  River,  together  with  the  appur- 
tenances thereinto  belonging  ;which  said 
Tract  of  land  is  bounded  as  followeth  to 
wit:  Beginning  at  a  beech  on  the  bank 
of  Rough  Creek  one  hundred  and  twenty 
poles  below  the  mouth  of  Short  Creek, 
running  thence  south  thirty-two  degrees 
East. six  hundred  anil  ninety  poles  to  two 
whiteoaks  and  white  ash. corner  to  David 


Leetehes  fifteen  thousand  acres  survey. 
thence  south  fifty-eight  degrees. west  five 
hundred  and  forty  poles  crossing  the  first 
.south  branch  of  Rough  Creek  below 
Short  Creek  at  five  hundred  and  ten  poles 
to  two  white  Oaks  and  black  Gum. 
thence  north  thirty -two  degrees.  West 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  Poles  to  a 
beech  on  the  banks  of  Rough  Creek, 
sixty  poles  above  the  mouth  of  the  sec- 
ond large  south  branch  of  the  same  be- 
low Short  Creek, then  up  with  the  several 
meanders  of  Rough  Creek  to  the  lower 
line  of  Andrew  Woodrous  three  hundred 
acre  tract  that  .includes  second  falls  of 
said  Creek,  then  out  south  one  hundred 
and  forty  poles  to  his  corner,  then  up 
with  his  side  line  East  three  hundred 
poles  to  his  north  east  Corner,  then  north 
to  the  bank  of  Rough  Creek,  then  up 
with  the  meander  thereof  to  the  Begin- 
ning. And  also  one  other  tract  or  Par- 
cel of  land  with  the  appurtances.  con- 
taining two  thousand  acres  lying  and 
being  in  the  County  of  Jefferson  afore- 
said, on  the  side  of  Rough  Creek  adjoin- 
ing John  Saunders  three  thousand  acre 
survey  on  the  upper  side  thereof,  and 
also  his  other  two  thousand  acre  survey 
at  the  south  west  corner  thereof,  and 
joining  David  Leetehes  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  same  and  bounded  as  follow- 
eth :  Beginning  at  a  beech  one  hundred 
and  twenty  poles  below  the  mouth  of 
Short  Creek,  being  also  a  corner  to  said 
three  thousand  acre  survey  and  on  the 
bank  of  Rough  Creek,  running  along  the 
line  of  the  same  South  thirty-two  degrees 
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East  two  hundred  and  forty  poles  to  two 
beeches,  and  Gum,  also  a  corner  to  said 
Leitches  Survey,  thence  along  the  line' 
thereof  north  fifty-seven  degrees,  east 
four  hundred  and  sixty  poles,  crossing 
Short  Creek  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
poles  to  a  sugar  tree,  and  two  hickories, 
then  along  said  Leitches  line  north  three 
hundred  poles  to  three  Chestnut  Oaks. 
in  the  line  of  said  Sanders  other  two 
thousand  acre  survey,  then  with  the  line 
thereof  west  forty-five  pole  to  three 
white  Oaks,  thence  along  another  line 
thereof  Xorth  eight  degrees  West  two 
hundred  and  fifty  poles  to  a.  beach,  hick- 
ory, and  ash  corner  to  the  same,  thence 
north  fifty-two  degree-  West  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  poles  to  a  beach  and 
ash  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  narrows 
below  the  third  falls  of  Rough  Creek  and 
on  the  bank  thereof,  thence  down  with 
the  several  meanders  of  the  same  to 
the  beginning — Which  several  tracts  of 
land  were  granted  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  (under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor  of  the 
same  i  to  Alexander  Skinner ;  both  pat- 
ents bearing  date  the  second  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  by  him  the 
said  Alexander  Skinner  conveyed  to  the 
said  Henry  Lee  together  with  the  re- 
version and  reversions.  Remainder  and 
Remainders.  Rents.  Ismes.  and  prof- 
its of  al!  and  singular  the  said  Tracts 
and  Parcels  of  Land,  and  also  all  & 
every  the  Estate  and  Estates.  Right,  Ti- 
tle, Interest,  Claim,  and  Demand  what- 
soever, of  the  said  Henry  Lee  into  or 
out  of  the  same,  and  every  part  and  par- 
cel thereof  to  have  and  to  hold  the  afore- 
said several  tracts  or  parcels  of  Land, 
with  the  appurtance-  aforesaid  unto  the 
said  George  Washington,  his  heirs  and 


assigns  forever,  and  the  said  Henry  Lee 
doth  hereby  Grant  for  him  and  his  heirs, 
that  he,  the  said  Henry  Lee  and  his  heirs, 
the  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Heredita- 
ments and  Premises  and  all  and  singular 
other  the  Premises  hereby  granted  or 
mentioned  to  be  granted  and  everv  part 
and  parcel  thereof  with  all  and  singular 
their  and  every  other  rights,  members 
and  appurtances  unto  the  said  George 
Washington.his  heirs  and  assigns  against 
the  said  Henry  Lee  &  his  heirs,  and 
against  all  and  every  other  person  and 
persons  whatsoever  shall  and  will  war- 
rant and  forever  defend  by  these  pres- 
ents. In  Witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal  the 
day  and  year  first  written 

Hexrv  Lee. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
In  presence  of 

Corbin  Washington  (SEAL.) 

Wm.    Stuke  Jett. 
H.  L.  Turner.  » 

T.  Turner 

At  a  Court  held  for  Westmoreland 
County,  the  26th  day  of  March.  1799. 
The  aforegoing  deed  of  Bargain  and 
Sale  from  Henry  Lee  to  George  Wash- 
ington was  acknowledged  in  Court  by 
the  said  Henry  Lee  and  ordered  to  be 
certified  to  the  County  Court  of  Fairfax 
to  be  there  entered  of  Record. 

Teste  James  Blaxd,  C.  W.  C. 

At  a  Court  held  for  Westmoreland 
County  the  24th  day  of  June.  1799.  This 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale  from  Henry 
Lee  to  Lieutenant  General  George  Wash- 
ington was  this  day  presented  to  the 
Court,  and  it  appearing  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  the  said  deed  was  duly  and  le- 
gally acknowledged  at  the  Court  held 
for  this  Countv  in  March  last,  and  that 
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by  reason  of  a  Clerical  error  the  en- 
try made,  is  that  the  same  should  be  cer- 
tified to  the  County  Court  of  Fairfax  in- 
stead oi  the  County  of  Jefferson.  It  is 
therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Deed  be 
now  certified  to  the  County  Court  of 
fefrerson  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  as 
having  been  fully  and  legally  proven  be- 
fore this  Court  in  the  manner  of  such 
deeds  are  prov'd  in  this  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  Record. 

Teste"  ]o.  Fox  Jux.  C.  W.  C. 

irginia  Set. 

Westmoreland  County  to  wit. 

I  Joseph  Fox  Tun  Clerk  of  the  Court 
oi  the  -aid  County,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  two  several  Certificates  of  Proof 
endorsed  on  this  deed  from  Henry  Lee 
to  George  Washington  are  true  copies 
from  the  records  of  the  said  County. 
and  that  iue  faith  and  Credit  is  and 
ought  to  be  given  the  same  as  well  in  all 
Courts-  of  Justice  within  the  United 
States  as  thereout. 


(seal) 
JB 


In  Testimony  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed the  public  Seal  of  my  Of 
fice  the  25th  day  of  June  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  in  the 
23d  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Jos.  Fox,  J  in. 
State  of  Kentucky  Set. 

I  Thomas  Todd  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  State  aforesaid  being 
duly  authorized  by  law  to  receive,  admh 
&  record  Deeds  and  other  writings  in 
my  Office,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Deed,  with  the  several  testi- 
monials thereon  endorsed  was  produced 
to  me  in  my  Office  in  Frankfort  on  the 
seventh  day  of  December,  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  that 
the  same  is  truly  recorded. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed my  Seal  of  Office  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Thomas  Todd  C.  C.  A. 


(CAK) 
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Franklin  County,  Kentucky, 

By  Hon.  L.  F.  Johnson 


Read  before  the  State  Historical  Society  June  7,  1 907 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


formation  of  Franklin  county.  Location, 
Organization  of  County  Government, 
History  of  the  County  for  seven  years 
as  shown  by  the  early  records  of  the 
County. 

On  December  the  31st,  1776,  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  passed  an  act  estab- 
lishing Kentucky  County,  which  includ- 
ed the  territory  now  known  as  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  In  May,  1780.  Kentucky 
was  divided  into  three  counties,  to-wit: 
Jefferson.  Fayette  and  Lincoln ;  these 
three  counties  cornered  at  Frankfort. 
What  is  now  known  as  Xorth  Frankfort 
and  that  part  of  Franklin  county  north 
or  east  of  the  Kentucky  river  was  in  Fay- 
ette. Where  South  Frankfort  now  is,  and 
the  part  of  the  county  south  or  west 
of  the  Kentucky  river  and  south  of  Ben- 
son Creek,  was  in  Lincoln,  and  the  ter- 
ritory now  known  as  West  Frankfort  or 
Bell  Point,  and  that  part  of  the  county 
west  of  the  river  and  north  of  Benson 
creek  was  in  Jefferson. 

Nelson  county  was  formed  from  a  part 
of  Jefferson  in  1784.  Bourbon  from  a  part 
of  Fayette  in  1785:  Mercer  and  Mad- 
ison were  formed  from  portions  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  same  year,  Mason  was 
was  formed  out  of  Bourbon,  and  Wood- 
ford out  of  Fayette  in  the  year  1788. 
These  were  the  nine  counties  of  the  State 
when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
June  the  1st.  1792.  Franklin  county  was 
formed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in 


the  year  1794  out  of  portions  of  Wood- 
ford. Mercer  and  Shelby,  and  on  the  10th 
day  of  May  of  that  year  the  act  establish- 
ing the  county  went  into  effect.  At  that 
time  its  boundary  was  as  follows,  to- 
wit:  "Beginning  at  the  Scott  line  where 
it  leaves  the  South  fork  of  Elkhorn, 
tnenoe  a  straight  line  to  strike  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  crossing  the  same  one 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  Glenn's  Creek; 
thence  up  the  Kentucky  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Cove  Spring  branch  on  the 
south  side  thereof :  thence  up  the  said 
branch  to  the  Cove  Spring :  thence  west 
to  the  Washington  line ;  thence  with 
same  down  Salt  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  creek :  thence  up  the  main  fork 
of  Crooked  creek  to  the  head  thereof ; 
thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  at  the 
junction  of  the  forks  of  Benson:  thence 
down  Benson  to  where  the  old  wagon 
road  from  Boone's  old  station  to  Har- 
rodsburg  crosses  at  the  mouth  of  the 
most  northerly  fork  of  Benson  :  thence 
a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Elkhorn ; 
thence  down  the  Kentucky  river  to  the 
mouth  thereof;  thence  up  the  Ohio  to 
die  Scott  line:  thence  with  the  said  line 
to  the  beginning." 

Portions  of  Franklin  were  taken  to 
form  the  county  of  Gallatin  in  1798. 
Owen  in  1819,  and  Anderson  in  1827, 
and  a  portion  of  Gallatin  was  takon  to 
form  Carroll  in  1838.  One  hundred 
vears  after  its  formation,  its  boundary 
included  only  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  square  miles,  which  is  a  very 
small  part  of  its  original  territory;  the 
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county  is  now  about  twenty  miles  long 
at  it?  greatest  length,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  wide  at  its  greatest  width.  Frank- 
lin is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ander- 
son and  Woodford,  on  the  east  by  Scott. 
on  the  north  by  Henry  and  Owen  and 
on  the  west  by  Shelby:  it  is  located  in 
the  north  central  part  of  the  State,  about 
thirty-eight  and  one-fourth  degrees  lati- 
tude and  about  eighty-rive  longitude :  its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  56  degrees. 
The  Kentucky  river  runs  through  it  from 
south  to  north  the  entire  length  of  the 
county,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  other  streams  of  importance 
in  the  county  are  Benson,  Glenn's  creek 
and  Elkhorn. 

On  the  10th  day  of  May.  1795,  which 
day  had  been  designated  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  for  the  act  establish- 
ing the  county  of  Franklin  to  go  into  ef- 
fect, Governor  Isaac  Shelby  made  the 
following  proclamation  and  appoint- 
ments, to-wit:  "The  State  of  Kentucky: 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents. greet- 
ing. Know  ye  that  reposing  special 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  knowledge, 
integrity  and  abilities  of  John  Logan. 
Bennett  Pemberton,  Anthony  Crockett. 
Baker  Ewing,  Richard  Apperson,  Wil- 
liam Ware.  Thomas  Lillard  and  John 
Arnold;  Esquires.  I  have  nominated  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  do  appoint  the  said  John  Logan, 
Bennett  Pemberton.  Anthony  Crockett. 
Baker  Ewing,  Richard  Apperson,  Wil- 
liam Ware,  Thomas  Lillard  and  John 
Arnold,  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Franklin,  of  whom  the 
the  three  first  herein  named  or  any  two 
of  them  are  authorized  to  hold  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Session  in  said  count}-  and 
to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  Justices  of 
said  county;  and  the  remaining  Justices 


of  the  peace  above  named,  or  any  three 
of  them,  are  authorized  to  hold  the 
County  Court  for  said  county,  and  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  Justice  for 
said  County  Court  in  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have 
caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  seal  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
be  hereto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Governor  for 
said  State  at  Lexington,  this  the  10th 
day  of  May,  One  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and   ninety-live. 

"Isaac  Shelby. 
"By  the  Governor. 
"James  Brown.'' 

This  board  of  magistrates  when  or- 
ganized into  a  Court,  appointed  Willis 
Lee,  who  by  virtue  of  said  appointment 
was  the  first  County  Clerk  of  Franklin 
county :  and  the  Governor  appointed  and 
commissioned  John  Smith  as  the  first 
Sheriff  of  the  county;  and  the  Governor 
also  appointed  Turner  Richardson,  Cor- 
oner. January  19.  1796,  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  and  commissioned 
Stephen  Arnold  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  Judge  of  Quarter  ?  s- 
sion.  This  completed  the  ofiicial 
organization  of  the  county.  These  brave 
pioneers  in  whom  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  reposed  "special  trust 
and  confidence  in  their  knowledge,  in- 
tegrity and  abilities."  commenced  the 
government  and  control  of  this  large  ter- 
ritory, then  more  than  six  times  its  pres- 
ent area.  One  of  the  first  orders  was 
"that  the  county  levy  be  fixed  at  three 
shillings  each  tithable,  for  the  present 
year." 

The  sheriff  was  ordered  "to  confine 
such  persons  as  he  may,  directed  by  law, 
take    into    his    custody,    in    one   of    the 
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upper  rooms  of  the  public  jail  until  a 
prison  be  built  by  order  of  the  Court 
for  this  county.''  James  Arnold,  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Anthony  Crock- 
ett, and  the  father  of  John  and  Stephen 
Arnold,  all  three  of  whom  were  magis- 
trates then  in  office,  was  ordered  by  the 
County  Court  to  lay  off  a  county  road 
from  the  mouth  of  Glenn's  creek  to 
Frankfort :  this  public  road  entered 
Frankfort  over  the  present  right  of  way 
owned  by  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co..  but  it 
was  west  of  and  below  the  present  tun- 
nel. Thomas  Hickman  was  allowed 
thirty-five  pounds  for  erecting  a  stray 
pen  en  the  square  allotted  for  the  court 
house. 

At  the  April  term,  1796.  it  was  "or- 
dered that  the  gaiiows  be  erected  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  leading  from 
Saunders'  mill  with  the  Lexington  old 
road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Frankfort."  This  is  now  the  Feeble 
Minded  Institute  property  near  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Georgetown  and  Mill- 
ville   turnpike    roads. 

At  the  August  term.  1797.  it  was  "or- 
dered that  William  Trigg.  Thos  Mon- 
tague and  Daniel  Weiscger  be  appointed 
commissioners  •  j  have  erected  stocks, 
pillory  and  whipping-post  on  the  public 
grounds  near  the  jail,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  county  levy." 

Charles  M.  Bird,  the  first  County  At- 
torney, and  who  acted  as  both  State  and 
County  Attorney,  was  allowed  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  for  his  services  for 
one  year.  During  the  first  several  years 
of  this  new  county,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant questions  before  the  Court  were  the 
destruction  of  wolves  and  the  construc- 
tion of  public  roads ;  a  bounty  was  of- 
fered for  the  sca!p  of  each  wolf  that  was 
over  six  months  old;  the  countv  record 


shows  that  hundreds  of  wolves  were 
killed  and  their  scalps  were  paid  for  by 
the  County  Court. 

Public  roads  were  laid  off  and  built 
in  every  direction  from  the  city  and  a 
great  many  cross  roads  were  also  con- 
structed; nearly  ali  of  the  public  roads 
leading  from  Frankfort  were  established 
prior  to  1800. 

Two  bridges  were  built  by  Xat  Saun- 
ders and  Charles  Patterson  across  Elk- 
horn  near  the  Forks  in  1798 :  the  con- 
tractors agreed  to  keep  these  bridges  in 
repair  for  seven  years:  but  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  had  gotten 
so  much  out  of  repair  that  the  Count}' 
ordered  suit  to  be  brought  on  the  con- 
tract. 

In  1798.  Stephen  Arnold  and  William 
Payne  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
Court  to  locate  and  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  store-room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tobacco,  flour  and  hemp.  They 
iocated  the  house  on  the  lots  number 
227  and  a  part  of  226 ;  these  are  the  lots 
on  which  the  city  school  now  stands. 
The  warehouse  was  large  enough  to 
store  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co, five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  a 
large  quantity  of  hemp. 

In  1797,  after  two  years  of  service, 
Willis  Lee  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  Trigg 
as  County  Clerk,  and  John  Smith  was 
succeeded  by  Xat  Richardson  as  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  James  Roberts  was  the 
first  Jailer  and  James  Blair  succeeded 
Chas.   M.  Bird  as  County  Attorney. 

The  county  levy  for  the  year  1797  was 
fixed  at  "three  shillings  each  tythable," 
being  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  forests 
and  the  large  amount  of  mast,  the  farm- 
ers were  enabled  to  fatten  their  hogs  at 
small  expense,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  loss  of  their  stock,  they  had  their 
distinguishing  ear  marks  recorded,  as 
shown  by  the  following  orders: 

"Ordered  that  William  Payne's  mark, 
which  is  as  follows  to-wit :  A  crop  and 
two  slits  in  each  ear.  be  recorded.  Also 
John  Satterwhite's  mark,  which  is  a 
crop  and  overkeel  in  the  right  and  a  slit 
in  the  left,  be  recorded."  This  plan  of 
having  their  "ear  marks"  recorded  was 
followed  by  the  farmers  of  this  county 
for  many  years. 

On  Tuesday.  Xovember  2b.  1800,  the 
following  order  was  entered:  "It  is  or- 
dered that  the  sheriff  do  bring  immedi- 
ately before  this  Court  Xancy  Hutton. 
to  answer  the  contempt  orfered  this 
Court  by  leaving  a  young  infant  on  the 
Clerk's  table."  The  sheriff  returned 
after  a  snort  time,  and  reported  that  said 
Xancy  Hutton  could  not  be  found,  and 
it  was  thereupon  ordered  that  Samuel 
Hutton  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  next  Court  to  show  cause,  if  any 
he  could,  why  he  should  not  support  the 
infant  left  by  the  said  Samuel's  wife  on 
the  Clerk's   table. 

The  first  District  Court  for  Franklin 
county  was  convened  at  the  State  House 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  February. 
1796.  Buckner  Thurston  and  James  G. 
Hunter  were  the  Judges.  Willis  Lee  was 
appointed  Clerk  during  good  behavior. 
The  first  Grand  Jury  failed  to  return 
any  indictments  and  no  cases  were  tried 
during  the  term. 

Thomas  Todd  and  James  Blair  were 
admitted  to  practice  law,  and  James 
Hughes  was  admitted  at  the  following 
term. 

The  Kentucky  Gazette  was  published 
in  the  year  1787,  at  Lexington.  Ky. 

On  May  12.  1796,  John  Breckinridge, 
fames  Brown.  William  Murrey.  Chas.  F. 


Bird,.  Samuel  Irvine,  John  Allen,  Wil- 
liam McDowell,  I  sham  Tolbott  and 
Richard  Lage  were  sworn  in  as  attorneys 
of  the  Frankfort  bar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  oi  August. 
1799,  on  motion  of  Henry  Clay  and 
William  Warren,  they  were  admitted 
to  practice  as  attorneys  at  law  in  this 
Court,  who  thereupon  severally  took  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law,  also  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  I  nited 
States. 

Catherine  London,  a  spinster,  was 
charged  with. murder;  she  was  tried,  and 
on  April  3.  1798,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung:  and  on  Thursday, 
the  10th  day  of  May,  1798.  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  two  o'clock,  she  was 
hung  upon  the  gallows  near  the  public 
jail  in  the  town  of  Frankfort.  Hugh 
Johnson  was  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
felony  on  August  6th.  1798.  and  on  Aug- 
ust the  9th  was  again  brought  to  the  bar 
in  custody  of  the  jailor:  and  it  being  de- 
manded of  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  why  the  Court  should  not  proceed 
to  give  judgment  and  award  execution 
thereof  according  to  law,  he  said  he 
claimed  the  privilege  of  the  law  concern- 
•  ing  the  benefit  of  clergy:  "Thereupon  it 
is  considered  by  the  Court  that  the  said 
Hugh  Johnson  be  burned  in  the  hand, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  do  cause 
execution  of  this  judgment  to  be  done 
immediately  upon  the  said  Hugh  John- 
son in  the  presence  of  and  at  the  bar  of 
this  Court,  which  being  accordingly  done 
and  proclamation  beinsf  made  as  the 
manner  is.  whereupon  the  said  Johnson 
is  discharged  out  of  custody."  '"The 
benefit  of  Clergy"  was  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment introduced  in  England  early  in  itc 
history  :  it  had  its  origin  from  the  pious 
regard  paid  by  Christians  to  the  church 
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-.  its  infant  state :  the  persons  of  cler- 
gymen were  exempt  from  criminal  pro- 
cess before  the  secular  judge.  At  first 
no  man  could  claim  this  benefit  except 
clergymen,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  in 

(er  tc  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law. 
rbe  privilege  was  extended  to  a  great 
many  who  were  accused  of  crime:  but 
the  laymen  were  not  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  clergy,  being  subjected  to 
a  slight  punishment  and  denied  the  priv- 
ilege a  second  time.  The  punishment 
was  by  branding  in  the  hand  with  a  hot 
iron  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  clergy,  in  case  of  a  second  applica- 
tion for  the  benefit. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  peni- 
tentiary system  in  the  year  1800  all  fel- 
ons were  punished  with  death ;  minor 
;frenses  were  punished  by  branding  in 
the  hand,  pillory,  stocks,  whipping  post 
and  by  ducking  stool. 

Augustine  Adams,  a  laborer,  was 
charged  with  horse  stealing:  he  was  con- 
victed April  2nd.  1799.  and  on  Monday, 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1799.  he  was 
hung  near  the  public  jail  in  the  town  of 
Frankfort. 

William  Dougherty,  a  laborer,  charged 
with  robbery,  was  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung  April  2nd,  1799; 
the  verdict  was  set  aside  and  he  was  re- 
leased on  bail ;  he  was  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  Court,  bat  made  his 
escape  August  the  5th.  1799. 

James  Mills  was  charged  with  a  fel- 
ony  and  convicted,  and  on  April  the  5th. 
1799.  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  Clergy, 
was  burnt  in  the  hand  "and  proclamation 
being  made  as  the  manner  is,"  was  dis- 
charged from  custody.  This  wai  the 
last  case  where  the  benefit  of  clergy  was 
granted     in     Franklin     countv.     Henry 


Fields,  a  farmer  from  Woodford  countv, 
was  charged  with  murdering  his  wife; 
he  was  defended  by  Henry  Clay.  After 
a  long  trial,  which  lasted  several  days, 
he  was  found  guilty  on  August  10th, 
1799.  and  on  the  same  day,  H.  Clay,  his 
attorney,  fiied  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment ;  at  that  time  there  was  no  appeal 
in  a  criminal  case.  His  first  ground  was 
"because  he  was  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  Sallie  Fields  and  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Sarah  Fields."  2nd. 
"That  his  late  wife. whom  he  was  indicted 
for  having  murdered,  was  called  aim' 
known  by  the  name  of  Sallie  Fields,  and 
never  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Fields." 
3rd  "That  the  description  of  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  the  said  Sallie  in  the 
said  indictment  contained,  is  repugnant 
and  impossible."  On  August  the  12th 
the  Court  held  that  the  grounds  for  the 
motion  were  not  sufficient,  and  he  was 
hung  upon  the  gallows  near  the  public 
jail  on  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799;  $138.75  was  paid  by  the 
county  for  guarding  Fields  from  August 
the  12th  to  September  19th. 

The  first  public  jail  was  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Holmes  Street,  near  the 
intersection  of  High,  a  few  doors  west  of 
the  entrance  to  the  female  department  of 
the  penitentiary,  a  small  store  room  is 
now  located  there.  The  State  House  was 
used  as  a  court  house  by  the  Franklin 
county  officials  until  1806. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  only  four 
houses  built  on  the  ground  now  known  as 
South  Frankfort :  there  was  a  small  log 
house  near  the  large  warehouse  located 
on  the  ground  now  used  for  the  public 
school.  There  was  a  house  on  Shelby 
Street  just  back  of  James  Heeney's 
property,  where  the  old  brick  seminary 
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building  was  located,  and  there  was  an- 
other one  where 
is  located,  what  is  now  Murray  street. 

On  December  14.  1793,  there  was  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  clearing  a 
wagon  road  from  Frankfort  to  Cincin- 
nati :  it  was  alleged  that  such  a  road 
would  be  productive  of  private  conven- 
ience and  public  utility :  seven  years 
were  given  in  which  to  complete  the 
road. 

There  was  also  a  law  enacted  on  De- 
cember 7,  1794,  which  gave  free  trans- 
portation across  the  ferry  at  Frankfort 
for  all  citizens  living  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  **on  each  county  court  day. 
days  of  holding  court  of  quarter  session, 
days  of  public  elections  and  general  mus- 
ters." In  December,  1798.  a  ferry  was 
established  across  the  Kentucky  river 
"'at  the  rope  walks."  one  mile  above 
Frankfort.  "The  "Rope  Walks"  was  the 
old-fashioned  hand  factory  for  spinning 
hemp,  making  rope.  etc. 

The  Frankfort  Bridge  Company  was 
incorporated  December  29,  1799.  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  bridge  from  the 
end  of  Ann  Street  to  the  south  side. 
Prior  to  1800  the  Court  caused  to  be  lo- 
cated and  sun-eyed  six  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  the  same  was  vested  in  "The 


Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Seminary" 
for  educational  purposes.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  free  public 
schools  in  the  county. 

Note  : — The  history  of  this  eountv 
will  be  continued  until  each  district, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  has  had 
its  share  of  attention,  and  the  people 
and  the  products,  the  homes  and  the  in- 
dustries, from  pioneer  days  to  the  pres- 
ent have  been  mentioned  in  their  respect- 
ive sections  and  order  of  importance. 
Then  will  begin  the  history  of  the  Cap- 
ital, both  of  the  county  and  State  at 
Frankfort.  It  was  settled  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1792  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment should  be  at  Frankfort.  When  the 
county  was  formed,  as  a  natural  sequence 
this  city  became  the  county  seat,  or  cap- 
ital of  Franklin  county.  Its  history  is 
interesting,  unique  and  instructive,  and 
embraces  events  that  pertain  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  as  well  as  names  that 
have  become  world-wide  in  history ; 
names  of  men  who  aided  in  forming 
the  Xational.  as  well  as  State  Govern- 
ment, of  Kentucky,  and  made  the  State 
and  its  capital  conspicuous  for  patriot- 
ism, talent  and  noble  endeavor. — Ed. 
Register. 
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In  this  interesting  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Old  Fort,  the  author  has  con- 
tributed a  valuable  article  to  the  History 
of  Kentucky.  The  drawing  of  the  fort 
is  very  exact,  and  settles  forever  many 
disputes,  evidently,  as  to  where  the  lo- 
cation of  the  fort  began  and  ended.  We 
hope  to  hear  often  from  Mr.  Stephenson. 
who  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  law  and  history  in  the  State.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  we  welcome  with  pleas- 
ure anything  from  his  pen. — Ed.  Reg- 
ister. 

In  speaking  of  the  old  fort  at  Har- 
rodsburg. R.  H.  Collins  says :  "The 
north  line  of  the  fort  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
south  of  the  old  springs,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  where  it  rises  to  a  comparative 
level.  The  number  of  cabin.-  in  it,  or 
its  dimensions  either  way  is  nowhere  ob- 
served— even  proximately,  as  is  that  at 
Boone  sbo  rough . ' ' 

I  can  but  wonder  that  this  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  a  fact  : 
for  I  have  obtained  reliable  testimony 
from  living  men,  supported  by  document- 
ary evidence  in  an  old  suit  filed  in  our 
Clerk's  office,  that  has  enabled  me  to  re- 
construct the  outlines  of  the  Old  Fort 
with  entire  confidence  in  their  general 
accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
clusive from  the  evidence,  that  die  Old 
Fort  was  not  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
but  was  just  north  of  the  spring  from 
which  the  people  in  the  fort  got  water, 
which  is  just  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 


feet  east  of  the  present  Gore's  Spring. 
When  this  "old  town  spring"  was  point- 
ed out  to  Mr.  Collins,  it  had  been  for 
many  years  entirely  dry,  except  for  a 
few  days  after  each  hard  rain.  A  small 
cavern  in  the  solid  rock  marks  the  place 
from  which  once  gushed  forth  a  splendid 
stream.  Captain  John  Thomas,  the  first 
surveyor  of  Mercer  county,  made  a  plat 
oi  Harrodsburg  in  December.  1786.  and 
January,  1787,  which  is  still  in  existence. 
The  Virginia  Legislature  having  by  Act 
of  1779 given  to  every  village  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  Harrodsburg  was,  by 
Act  of  1785,  chartered,  and  the  trustees 
therein  named  (including  a  number  of 
distinguished  men)  were  directed  to 
have  a  survey  of  the  town  made,  and  half 
acre  lot?  given  to  these  who  were  in- 
habitants of  the  place  in  1779.  The 
survey  was  made  by  Thomas  in  the  year 
1785.  This  plat  shows  four  squares 
of  two  acres  each  reserved  by  the  town 
for  educational  purposes,  and  not  di- 
vided into  lots.  The  northwest  square  is 
the  site  of  the  old  fort— known  as  Old 
Fort  Hill.  It  is  also  called  Seminary 
Hill,  from  the  old  Seminary  which  was 
built  on  it  in  1812  (destroyed  in  about 
1874),  and  was  for  years  the  educational 
center  for  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  this  block, 
the  Old  Town  Spring  is  shown  on  this 
old  map.  and  just  one  square  west  of  it 
on  Lot  No.  4,  is  shown  Gore's  Spring. 
West  of  Fort  Hill  square  is  the  block 
containing  Inn-lots  1.  2.  3,  4,  each  one- 
half  acre,  and  west  of  it  lots  9,  10.  1.1,  12. 
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These  squares  are  264  feet  east  and 
west,  and  330  feet  north  and  south. 
Gore's  Soring  furnishing-  a  magnificent 
stream  of  never-failing  water,  has  evi- 
dently been  re-inforced  bv  the  veins 
which  formerly  supplied  the  old  Town 
Spring.  It  now  supplies  water  to  die 
Old  Fort  Distillery  and  to  numerous 
families  in  that  section.  It  received  its 
name  from  Andrew  Gore,  who  pur- 
chased lots  1.  2.  9.  and  10,  from  the 
Pogue  heirs  in  1815,  and  lots  3  and  4 
from  the  trustees  soon  afterwards.  Ann 
McGinty.  mentioned  in  Collins'  History 
as  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  self-re- 
liance, who  brought  the  first  spinning 
wheel  to  Kentucky,  and  made  the  first 
linen  (from  lint  of  nettles':  and  the  first 
linsey  (from  this  nettle  lint  and  buffalo 
wool)  made  in  Kentucky,  was  first  mar- 
ried to  William  Pogue,  mentioned  in. 
this  history  as  very  ingenious.  A  chair 
made  by  him  with  a  jack-knife  out  of 
walnut  timber  and  put  together  with 
wooden  pins  for  his  sweetheart,  Ann, 
while  in  the  fort  in  1776,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sharp.  She 
was  afterwards  married  to  Joseph  Lind- 
sey,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks, 
and  then  to  James  McGinty.  In  1794. 
James  and  Ann  McGinty  conveyed  to 
her  son.  Robert  Pogue,  in  trust  for  Ann 
McGinty,  "'their  dwelling  house  and  Inn- 
lots  1,  2.  9,  10  and  her  ten-acre  out-lot, 
acquired  by  pre-emption,  and  fulling 
mill."'  Her  remains  lie  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  south  of  the  site  of  the  Old 
Fort.  A  handsome  marble  slab,  for  its 
day  (now  broken),  giving  date  of  her 
death  in  1815,  marks  the  site  of  her 
burial. 

Mr.  John  F.  B.  Lillard.  my  friend,  is 
the  son  of  James  M.  Lillard,  now  de- 
ceased.     He   tells   me   that     in    August. 


1860,    he,    with   his    father    and    brother 
Robert,  took  dinner  with  Herod  Gore,  de- 
ceased, son  of  Andrew  Gore,   deceased, 
from    whom    he    had  received  the  Mc- 
Ginty-Pogue     property.     After     dinner, 
Mr.   James    M.    Lillard   stepped   off   the 
north  line  oi  the  Old  Fort,  as  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Gen.  James  Ray, 
and   Herod   Gore   stepped   it   as    it   had 
been  shown  him  by  his  father,  and  they 
practically  agreed,  differing  only  a  few 
feet.     According  to  the   information   in 
their    possession,    this    north    line    began 
about  fifteen  feet  west  of  the  Old  Town 
Spring   referred   to,   and   extended   east 
to  a  point  about  the  same  distance  west 
of  Fort  Street  (264  feet).    They  agreed 
that  there  was  a  gate  in  the  center  of 
this  line,  and  that  the  south  line  of  the 
fort  upon  the  hill  was  a  solid  row  of  log 
cabins,  with  a  block-house  at  each  end, 
the  east  and  west  ends  being  stockades. 
This  line  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
south  line  of  Water  Street,  being  about 
a  pole  from  the  spring.    Captain  Phil  B. 
Thompson    (now   in  his  87th   year)    in- 
forms me  that  Ben  Passmore,  deceased, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  north  and  west 
ends  of  the  fort,  and  that  the  old  town 
spring  was  in  the  northwest  corner.  Mr. 
John  F.  B.  Lillard,  in  the  years  1872-73, 
saw   a   number   of   times   in   the   Public 
Library   of    Kentucky    (now    the    Poly- 
technic  Society)    in  Louisville,   Kv.,   an 
oil  painting  of  the  fort  made  from  in- 
formation   furnished   the   artist   by    Dr. 
Christopher    C.    Graham,    in    which    the 
spring  was  shown  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner.    When  Captain  Phil  B.  Thompson, 
Margaret  M.  Neeld  (Mrs.  James  M.  Lil- 
lard, deceased)  and  others,  in  1828,  went 
to  school  on  Seminary  Hill,  a  part  of  the 
Old  Fort  then  remained.    The  north  part 
was  a  two-story  log  building,  25  by  44 
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feet,  with  numerous  port-holes.  This 
was  adjoined  on  the  south  by  a  one  and 
a  half  story  building-  about  20  feet 
>quare.  The  north  building  with  port- 
holes was  one  of  the  original  block- 
houses, and  was  so  spoken  of  when  Capt. 
Thompson,  Mrs  LHIard  and  others  went 
to  school  there.  It  stood  about  60  feet 
north  of  the  western  extension  of  Lex- 
ington Street,  and  about  50  feet  east  of 
the  east  line  of  Inn-lots  1  and  2.  Its  site 
marks  the  southern  line  of  the  fort.  Mr. 
Tobias  Askew,  who  was  born  before 
1800.  and  lived  all  his  life  at  Harrods- 
burg, and  taught  school  in  the  old  Sem- 
inary, pointed  out  to  Col.  E.  H.  Gaither, 
when  the  latter  was  a  boy.  the  east  line 
of  the  fort  as  being  a  short  distance 
(about  15  feet)  west  of  the  eastern  line 
of  Fort  Hill  square.  His  statement  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Tames  Lillard  and 
Herod  Gore,  as  to  its  location. 

The  proof  taken  in  an  old  equity  suit, 
filed  in  the  Mercer  Circuit  Court  in 
1805.  throws  much  light  on  the  plan  and 
situation  of  the  fort,  and  supplements 
and  corroborates  the  information  fur- 
nished by  these  gentlemen,  as  to  its  size, 
plan  and  location.  This  suit  was  brought 
by  Abraham  Bowman,  the  brother  of 
Colonel  John  Bowman,  against  Captain 
John  Thomas,  Samuel  Adams  and  others 
to  recover  2.000  acres  of  land.  Hite  and 
Bowman  had,  on  May  10.  1780,  made  an 
entry  of  "'2,000  acres  of  land  adjoining 
Harrodsburg  on  the  north."  and  Abra- 
ham Bowman,  having  purchased  of  Hite 
and  had  a  survey  made,  claimed  by  right 
of  prior  entry.  The  question  as  to 
whether  Harrodsburg  was  at  that  time 
of  sufficient  notoriety  to  locate  this  en- 
try,the  question  as  to  its  northern  bound- 
ary at  that  time  and  as  to  the  center  of 
the  town  and  its  extension  in  each  direc- 
tion from  the  fort,  .were  made  pertinent 


to  the  issue,  and  proof  taken  on  these 
points.  The  depositions  of  a  number  of 
the  first  settlers  were  taken,  amon" 
whom  were  Captain  David  Williams 
(great-grandfather  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Thomp- 
son, our  Mayor,  i  John  Haggin  fgr.tnd 
father  of  the  multi-millionaire,  fames  !:. 
Haggin"),  Abraham  Chapline.  Genera! 
James  Ray.  William  Fields,  Azariah 
Davis.  Henry  Prather,  John  Cowan  run! 
James  Brown.  It  appears  from  the  dec 
ositions  of  Williams,  Fields,  Davis, 
Chapline  and  Brown,  taken  before 
Thomas  Freeman  and  John  Haggin., 
June  9,  1806,  that  each  of  them  came  to 
Harrodsburg  m  the  year  1774;  that  the 
town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Har- 
rodstown  in  that  year,  and  by  that  name 
and  Harrodsburg  had  been  notorious 
from  that  time :  that  one-acre  lots  were 
laid  off  in  1774  on  each  side  of  a  street 
running  east  and  west  (Water  Street) 
and  one,  together  with  a  10-acre  out-lot. 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  inhabitant;  that 
these  Inn-lots  extended  from  the  Big 
Spring,  one-half  mile  east  of  the  Old 
Fort,  to  a  point  40  or  50  poles  west  of  it 
and  north  as  far  as  a  pile  of  stone,  that 
day  shown  shown  to  Major  Thomas  Al- 
lin  (our  first  County  Clerk),  and  forty 
or  fifty  poles  south  thereof;  that  the  out- 
lots  extended  eighty  poles  south  of  the 
Inn-lots  and  as  far  north  as  the  Out-lot 
of  Azariah  Davis;  that  in  the  years  1774 
and  1775,  the  pile  of  stone  where  the 
chimney  of  the  Boone  and  Kenton  cabin 
stood,  was  the  principal  part  of  the 
town;  that  in  the  winter  of  1775  and 
1776.  or  following  spring,  the  people 
gathered  into  the  "Big  Fort  on  the  Hill." 
which  remained  the  principal  residence 
of  the  people  until  the  year  1780.  Cap- 
tain Williams  and  Mr.  Fields  say  that 
the  •  most  public  place  in  the  town  in 
1776  and   afterwards    was   "at   the   Old 
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Fort  where  Mrs.  McGinty  now  lives." 
and  James  Brown  speaks  of  the  town 
extending  "from  near  that  spring  where 
Mr.  McGinty  now  lives  up  the  Town 
Creek."  The  depositions  of  Henry 
Prather  and  John  Haggin  were  taken 
by  H-  Palmer.  February  15.  1814,  "at 
the  place  where  the  Old  Fort  stood  in 
the  town  of  Harrodsburg."  They  state 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Fort 
extended  east  and  west  from  the  place 
that  day  shown  to  Major  Thomas  Allin 
( identified  by  them  and  other  witnesses  » . 
They  state  that  the  Old  Fort  was  nearly 
in  the  shape  of  an  L.  In  answer  to  the 
question.  "Was  there  not  a  wing  of  the 
fort  higher  on  the  hill,  which  extended 
farther  west  than  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing  did  to  the  east  from  the  point  this 
day  shown  Major  Allin"'"  they  state 
"there  was."  They  also  state  that  the 
buildings  formerly  extended  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
said  point,  but  were  burned  by  the  In- 
dians in  1777  iMarch  7th  i. 

From  the  data  before  us.  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  north  Hne  of  the  Old 
Fort  was  north  of  the  Old  Town  Spring. 
running  east  and  west  and  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  south  line  of  Water 
Street;  that  the  western  boundary  run-" 
ning  north  and  south,  was  about  15  feet 
west  from  the  spring,  and  originally  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  two-story 
building  remaining  in  1828.  known  as  the 
'Old  Fort."  in  which  the  depositions  of 


Flaggin  and  Prather  were  taken  in  1811. 
and  which  must  have  been  the  south- 
west block  house  of  the  fore  as  originally 
built.  It  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the 
ell  or  wing,  spoken  of  by  them,  was  add- 
ed afterwards  when  further  room  was 
needed,  and  that  the  dwelling  of  Ann 
McGinty,  conveyed  in  1794.  and  which 
in  1806  is  referred  to  as  "Old  Fort  where 
Ann  McGinty  lives,"  was  a  part  of  this 
ell  of  the  Fort  and  situated  on  Inn-lot 
Xo.  2.  just  west  of  Fort  Hill  square. 
The  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fort  as  originally  built  was  practical')' 
a  square  of  264  feet  each  way,  and  that 
an  addition  was  made  at  the  southwest 
corner,  extending  west  on  to  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  Ann  McGinty  in  1794. 

The  witness  who  speaks  of  the  town ' 
extending  from  "the  spring  where  Mr. 
McGinty  lives,  up  the  Town  Branch." 
I  think  refers  to  Gore's  Spring.  Ad- 
joining West  Lexington  Street  on  the 
south,  and  extending  partly  into  it.  ap- 
posite the  site  of  the  Old  Fort,  is  the 
oldest  cemetery  in  Kentucky.  In  this 
a  coffin-snaped  stone,  now  almost  wholly 
covered  by  the  sod,  marks  the  resting 
place  of  the  first  white  child  buried  in 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Tobias  Askew  told  Col. 
E.  H.  Gaither  that  the  pioneers  poitueii 
out  to  him  this  grave  as  that  of  the  fir-; 
white  person  buried  in  Kentucky.  The 
prom"  of  history  is  clear  that  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Kentucky  was  brr- 
in  this  Old  Fort. — VV.  W.  Stephenson. 
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Did  De  Soto  Discover  Kentucky  at  the  Time  of 
His  Conquest  of  Florida 

By  Z,  F.  SMITH 


After  a  princely  concession  from 
Emperor  Charles,  and  a  year's  prepara- 
tion in  Spain  for  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
undertaken  at  his  own  expense  De  Soto 
set  sail  from  Havana  with  his  imposing 
armada  of  eight  large  and  three  small 
ships,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1539,  and  on 
the  25th  weighed  anchor  off  the  pass 
into  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  now 
Tamoa.  Florida.  As  the  natives  beheld 
this  apparition  of  the  white  winged  mon- 
sters of  the  sea.  alarm-hres  were  kindied 
along  the  coast  to  signal  the  coming  -vf 
a  dreaded  foe.  Every  Indian  disappeared 
in  the  forest.  After  four  days,  three 
hundred  men  were  landed  and  the  com- 
mandant took  formal  possession  of  the 
province  in  the  name  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Mexico  had  been  conquered  by  Cortez, 
and  Peru  by  Pizarro.  The  Spanish  flag 
floated  in  triumph  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  fabulous  treas- 
ures of  which  the  Spaniards  had  despoil- 
ed the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Monte- 
zumas  and  the  Incas,  to  enrich  the  cava- 
liers of  fortune  and  the  coffers  of  royalty, 
but  inflamed  the  passion  for  more  spoil 
and  empire.  Europe  had  not  been  stirred 
with  such  a  spirit  of  daring,  adventure 
and  conquest  since  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sades. DeSoto  had  learned  his  lesson 
well  in  the  school  of  experience.  We 
are  told:  "He  was  a  gentleman  by  all 
four  descents" — that  is,  the  parents  both 
of  his  father  and  mother  were  of  gentle 
Mood,  and  this  entitled  him  to  the  noble 
order  of  Santiago.     But  he  was  a  soldier 


of  fortune ;  his  estate  was  a  sword  and 
buckler.  He  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and 
soon  became  foremost  in  council  and  in 
every  perilous  exploit.  Pizarro  ap- 
pointed him  his  lieutenant,  and  to  his 
skill  and  prowess  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  cavalier  was  due  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  With  fame  and  riches 
and  prestige,  he  returned  to  Spain  with 
the  retinue  and  equipment  of  a  Grandee. 
For  the  asking,  the  Emperor  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Adelantado.or  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  and  of  Florida,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  division  of  the  spoil  and  treas- 
ure that  might  reward  his  adventures, 
retaining  one-half  for  the  royal  ex- 
chequer. Florida  then  meant  vaguely 
the  entire  territory  of  North  America 
excepting  Mexico. 

The  expedition  of  DeSoto  was  not  the 
first  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  invade 
that  part  of  the  continent  known  as  Flor- 
ida. The  romantic  cruise  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
which  existed  only  in  Indian  fable,  end- 
ed in  his  own  death  and  in  giving  a  name 
to  the  country.  Landing  in  the  early 
spring  of  1512,  near  the  site  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, on  holy  Pascua  Florida,  and  be- 
holding the  forests  and  herbage  in  vernal 
bloom,  he  called  it  Florida.  In  the  year 
1520,  Vasquez  de  Ay  lion  led  in  an  in- 
vading force  on  the  Carolina  coast,  and 
in  1528,  De  Xarvaez  led  into  West  Flor- 
ida a  yet  more  formidable  force,  for 
purposes  of  discovery,  of  conquest  and 
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of  spoliation.  The  careers  of  each  ad 
venture  were  marked  with  perfidy,  cruel- 
ty and  slaughter  on  the  part  of 'the  Span- 
iards, and  of  desperate  resistance  and 
revenges  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  But 
few  Spaniards  escaped  with  their  lives 
in  either  expedition  to  relate  the  stories 
of  their  own  perils  and  sufferings  and 
the  sad  fates  of  their  comrades. 

DeSoto's  command  numbered  about 
one  thousand  men  of  arms,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
Besides  the  seamen,  there  were  twenty- 
four  of  holy  orders  to  care  for  the  pious 
Spaniards  and  to  convert  heathens,  arti- 
sans with  tools,  chemists  and  miners,  and 
men  of  other  crafts,  were  ready  for  all 
emergencies.  Chains  and  fetters  for  enp- 
tives  and  blood  hounds  to  trace  the  In- 
dians to  their  hidings  were  not  over- 
looked. The  fighting  men  were  clad 
"in  armor  of  steel,  glittering  with  gold 
or  silver,  with  helmets  and  shields  for 
defense,  and  with  lances,  cross-bows, 
cimitars  and  broadswords  for  offensive 
warfare.  There  was  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery, but  only  eighteen  arquebuses,  as 
small  fire  arms  were  then  but  very  crude 
and  little  in  use. 

At  night  the  soldiers  who  had  landed 
from  DeSoto's  ships  rested  in  their  tents 
and  dreamed  of  conquest  and  pillage.  At 
dawn  the  savages  swarmed  from  the  for- 
ests and  attacked  them  with  terrific  yells, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  in  some  dis- 
order to  their  ships,  with  some  loss  of 
life. 

More  cautiously  the  entire  army  was 
landed,  and  took  up  the  "line  of  march. 
Six  miles  from  the  shore  DeSoto  came 
in  sight  of  the  first  Indian  town,  ruled 
by  a  chief  named  Ucita,  who,  on  account 
of  past  cruelties,  was  implacably  hostile. 
Every  savage  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
brush  and  the  Spaniards  looted  the  de- 


serted lodges  at  wiil.  To  tempting  over- 
tures for  peace  with  presents  of  value, 
Ucita  returned  only  the  answer,  "I  want 
none  of  their  presents  or  promises ;  bring 
me  their  heads."  Ten  years  before  Nar- 
*aez  had  caused  his  mother  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  before  his  eyes  by  blood  hounds 
and  his  own  person  to  be  mutilated.  He 
had  good  cause  to  mistreat  the  Spaniards. 

DeSoto  felt  the  need  of  a  trusty  guide 
and  interpreter.  Intelligence  came  to 
him  of  a  Soaniard  named  Juan  Ortiz, 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  had 
been  captive  with  a  neighboring  tribe  of 
Indians  for  over  ten  years.  A  detach- 
ment of  troopers  sent  out  in  quest  of  him 
were  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  and 
bring  the  long-lost  countryman  into 
camp.  His  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  tribes  and  localities  were  of  great 
value  to  the  invaders. 

From  Ucita — for  the  villages,  prov- 
inces and  chiefs  of  the  tribes  usually  bore 
the  same  name — the  route  of  the  army 
was  eastward  of  north.  Though  suffer- 
ing some  hardships  and  losses  from  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  inces- 
sant hostility  of  the  natives,  several  vil- 
lages were  passed  where  corn,  vegetables 
and  fruits  were  sufficient  to  refresh  both 
men  and  animals.  This  was  important, 
for  beside  the  horses,  there  were  three 
hundred  swine  driven  along  the  march 
for  the  purposed  colony,  or  for  food  in 
case  of  emergency.  It  was  some  days 
before  DeSoto  reached  the  more  impor- 
tant town  of  Ocali,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  point  of 
landing.  It  contained  some  six  hundred 
houses,  and  was  located  in  the  midst  ox 
well-cultivated  fields.  The  country  here 
was  more  open  and  elevated,  and  the 
cazique,  or  chief  of  the  Ocali.  was  friend- 
ly and  hospitable. 

Continuing  the  march  northward,  sev- 
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eral  villages  were  passed.  In  a  bloody 
battle  with  die  Osachile.  hundreds  of 
warriors  perished,  slain  in  battle,  or  put 
to  death  after  capture.  Pushing  on  to- 
ward Apalache,  of  which.  DeSoto  had 
heard  as  a  fertile  country  and  a  favorable 
place  to  spend  the  winter,  the  course  of 
the  Spaniards  led  through  the  tangled 
vines  and  brushwood  of  a  swamp,  with 
a  large  lagoon  of  water  in  the  midst.  It 
was  the  place  at  which  Xarvaez  sus- 
tained his  last  and  greatest  disaster  be- 
fore reaching  the  coast. 

The  battle  was  long  and  bloody :  the 
combatants  spread  out  in  the  lake  and 
often  fought  to  the  death  up  to  their 
waists  in  water.  The  roots  of  trees 
and  fallen  logs  under  the  water 
made  them  liable  to  stumble  at 
every  step.  Tor  six  miles  this  carnage 
and  contest  was  kept  up  at  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  knew 
thev  would  be  overridden  and  trodden 
down  by  the  horsemen  if  they  failed  to 
defeat  their  enemies  here,  and  fought 
with  desperation.  Skill  and  superior 
arms  at  last  prevailed,  after  two  days  of 
peril  and  heroic  effort. 

His  passage  was  further  disputed  at 
the  crossing  of  a  swamp  and  river  be- 
fore he  entered  Apalache.  Pressing  on, 
he  reached  the  chief  town.  Anhayca, 
which  he  found  deserted.  The  country 
around  gave  evidence  of  good  tillage  and 
a  generous  soil.  In  the  midst  of  this 
abundance.  DeSoto  thought  best  to  go 
into  winter  quarters.,  as  it  was  now  late 
in  November. 

The  chief  of  this  large  province  was 
Capahi,  who  had  thus  far  concealed 
himself,  and  who  would  make  no  re- 
sponse to  friendly  overtures. 

A  majority  of  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  consulted  almost  solely  the 
narratives   of   the   unknown   Portuguese 


Gentleman,  and  that  of  Biedma,  both  of 
whom  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the 
end,  and  that  of  Garcilasso,  who  wrote 
his  narrative  from  the  verbal  accounts 
of  three  of  the  soldiers  of  DeSoto.  In 
the  main  parts  these  narratives  are  re- 
liable, though  often  embellished  with  ro- 
mance and  inventions  of  imagination  be- 
yond the  privilege  of  the  historian.  In 
furnishing  dates,  reckoning  latitudes  and 
points  of  the  compass  and  defining  the 
geography  of  the  country,  all  are  so 
vague  and  obscure  as  to  leave  very  mtich 
to  conjecture  concerning  the  routes  i::  1 
distances  of  the  marches.  Some,  mis- 
construing these  authorities,  locate  Apa- 
lache, where  DeSoto  wintered  his  army, 
about  the  northern  border  of  Florida; 
yet  he  had  been  upon  his  route  from 
Tampa  for  six  months,  and  had  coveroJ 
one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  almost 
due  northward.  The  Spanish  league 
was  a  fraction  more  than  t\vo  and  a  halt 
English  miles,  making  a  total  of  over 
four  hundred  miles  to  Apalache.  Allow- 
ing for  some  deviations,  we  would  lo- 
cate the  point  of  winter  quarters  over 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  Florida 
border  in  Georgia. 

Some  would  insist  that  the  naming  of 
Apalache  Bay,  on  the  Florida  Gulf  coast, 
would  indicate  the  nearness  of  Apalache 
to  the  Gulf.  This  view  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  southern  half  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  are  called  the  Apalache  rantre. 
after  this  nation,  just  as  the  upper  half 
was  called  the  Alleghenies  after  the  an- 
cient Allegewi,  or  mound-building  na- 
tions of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  name 
given  to  bay  and  to  mountains  rather 
prove  that  the  powerful  Apalache  naii'  :; 
once  ruled  in  Georgia,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  .gulf. 

Early  in   March,   1540.   DeSoto  broke 
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up    his    winter    quarters,    resuming    his 
journey,     bearing-     northeastward,     sup- 
posedly  ;o  the  Savannah  river  above  Au- 
gusta, and  up  that  stream  many  leagues 
to  the  province    of    Cofachique.     Most 
it  the  later  writers,  loosely  generalizing 
the  accounts  given  by  the  original  Span- 
ish chroniclers  and  other  authorities,  lo- 
cate this  nation  not  far  from  Augusta. 
or  less  than  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Florida,  yet  from  Apalache  winter  quar- 
ters  the   narratives  make  the  march  to 
Atapaha.  fifty  miles;  to  Co  fa,  one  hun- 
dred; to  Cofaqui.  fifty;  and  to  Cofach- 
iqui,   one   hundred   and    forty,   or  three 
hundred  and  forty  in  ail.     Allowing  for 
deviations  and  an  easterly  bearing,  would 
place  Cofachique  in  West   Xorth  Caro- 
lina.    If  DeSoto  marched  up  the  Savan- 
nah river,  he  must  have  left  it  and  jour- 
neyed through   South   Carolina  to  have 
made  the   distances   recorded.     He  was 
two  months  on  the  route,  and  marching 
more   than   half   che   time.     The   Portu- 
guese narrator  states  that  the  natives  told 
them   their  province   was   but  two   days 
journey  from  the  sea,  an  incredible  story. 
Yet  the  Spaniards  found  a  dagger  and 
•  several  coats  of  mail,  relics  of  the  fatal 
invasion   on   the   Carolina   coast   of   De. 
Ayilon,  held  in  the  depository  of  arms 
of    the    nation.        The-  Indians    related 
some  accounts  of  De  A'lyon  twenty  years 
before,    and    of    the    destruction    of    his 
army.      They   did   not   take   part   in   the 
fatal  contests,  but  had  received  the  relics 
as  curios  from  a  neighboring  tribe.     Irv- 
ing, in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Florida,  says  :   "Nothing  is  more 
perplexing  than    to   make   the   route   in 
conformity  to  modern  landmarks.     The 
very  of  the  relics  of  the  unfortunate 
yon  throws  unexpected  -light  on  one 
part  of  the  route  of  DeSoto." 

The  province  of  Cofachique  was  one 


of  the  most  populous  and  productive  the 
expeditionary  army  had  met  with.  Un- 
like anything  known  in  the  customs  of 
the  Red  Indians,  the  government  was 
purely  a  gynarchy. 

The  people  were  ruled  by  a  beautiful 
young  female,  who  was  styled  the 
Princess  of  Cofachique.  With  a  retinue 
and  display  becoming  a  barbarian  queen, 
she  received  and  welcomed  DeSoto  to 
the  capital  of  her  dominions.  With  fit- 
ting ceremonies  the  brave  cavalier  re- 
sponded, amid  an  imposing  array  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  in  steel-clad  arm- 
or. Though  the  wary  dowager  mother 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  forest  wilds,  and 
warned  her  daughter  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  hated  Spaniards,  the  Princess 
treated  the  Governor  and  his  soldiers 
wirh  great  kindness  and  generosity.  In 
the  midst  of  the  favorable  surroundings 
the  latter  made  here  an  interval  of  re- 
freshment and  rest. 

The  arrogant  Spaniards  looted  the 
houses  and  country  at  will,  treated  the 
Indians  with  indignity,  and  even  dese- 
crated the  temple  by  laying  violent  hands 
upon  its  hoarded  pearls  and  treasures. 
Such  conduct  could  only  result  in  en- 
mity and  strife. 

Of  the  temple  of  Talomeco.  at  Cofac- 
hiqui,  the  historians  with  the  expedition 
say,  that  it  was  oyer  one  hundred  steps 
long  by  forty  broad.  The  walls  were 
high  in  proportion  and  the  roof  very 
elevated.  On  the  top  of  the  latter  were 
many  shells  arranged  in  order  for  deco- 
ration, the  inside  out  to  give  brilliancy 
and  effect  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Rows  of  these  extended  entirely 
across  lengthwise,  and  from  the  eaves 
to  the  top  of  the  roof.  Strings  of  pearls 
were  hung  from  one  large  shell  to  an- 
other. Festoons  of  pearls  were  thus  in- 
terwoven   over    the    entire    area   of   the 
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roof.  The  temple  had  doors  propor- 
tioned to  its  gratideur,  in  front  of  which 
were  twelve  statues  of  giants  carved  in 
wood,  their  aspect  so  ferocious  and  ex- 
pressive that  the  amazed  Spaniards  who 
had  been  in  Mexico  and  Peru  thought 
them  as  great  wonders  as  any  seen  in 
the  new  world.  They  stood  in  two  rows. 
on  either  side.  The  first  two  were  eight 
feet  high,  with  drawn  clubs  ornamented 
with  copper ;  and  the  next  in  order,  with 
maces,  copper  axes,  spears  and  bows  and 
arrows,  all  in  attitudes  of  defense  of  die 
entrance  to  the  temple.  Inside,  the  cor- 
nice and  other  parts  were  elaborately  or- 
namented with  similar  shells  and  pearls 
also  rows  of  statues,  supposed  to  be  the 
images  of  the  illustrious  dead.  There 
were  apartments  for  the  remains  of 
these,  preserved  in  some  way  from  de- 
cay, and  placed  in  cases  which  rested  on 
benches.  In  other  apartments  were  se- 
cretly stored  their  arms,  boxes  of  pearls 
and  other  treasures  and  relics,  from 
which  the  invaders  pillaged  what  pleased 
them.  To  inquiries  made,  the  Indians 
replied  that  their  caziques  and  chiefs 
made  their  grandeur  to  consist  in  the 
magnificence   of   their   temples. 

On  May  3rd  the  expedition  was  con- 
tinued, the  next  point  in  view  being  the 
province  of  Cosa.  northwest  from  Co- 
fachiqui,  twelve  days'  journey  of  four 
leagues,  or  ten  miles  a  day.  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  locating  Cofachiqui  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  this 
would  fix  the  site  of  Cosa  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  not  far  from,  Cumberland  Gap, 
on  the  Kentucky  line.  In  pursuing  this 
route  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
the  army  passed  through  the  Cherokee 
Xation,  called  Chalaque  in  the  narra- 
tives, and  were  five  days  making  twenty 
leagues   over   the   mountains,    no    doubt 


the  Appalachian  range  dividing  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Cosa  was 
within  the  dominion  of  and  tributary 
to  the  Queen  of  Cofachiqui,  who  was  yet 
held  as  a  captive  hostage  by  DeSoto. 
The  chroniclers  show  that  this  power- 
ful gynarchy.  ruled  over  by  a  succession. 
of  females  of  a  royal  line,  asserted  do- 
minion and  exacted  tribute  of  the  caz- 
iques of  the  nations  of  East  Tennessee 
and  of  North  Carolina  towards  the  At- 
lantic coast,  just  as  the  nations  of 
Georgia  met  with  were  tributary  to  the 
cazique.  or  royal  head,  of  Apalache,  to 
the  Gulf  coast. 

The  march  was  continued  from  Cosa 
to  Guaxale,  twenty  miles ;  to  Chiaha, sev- 
enty-five miles,  and  to  Acosti,  fifteen 
miles — or  the  latter  seventy  miles  by  the 
Portuguese  narrative.  The  bearings 
were  north  and  west  for  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  country  of  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys,  skirted  with  rapid 
streams  emptying  into  a  grand  river, 
which  distances  and  compass  bearings 
would  make  the  Cumberland,  and  would 
bring  DeSoto's  army  into  Kentucky  for 
at  least  some  days,  at  a  point  between 
Cumberland  Gap  and  Clinton  county. 
Fr<  'in  Chiaha,  DeSoto  heard  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Chisca,  thirty  miles  north,  rich 
in  precious  metals.  It  lay  beyond  rugged 
mountains,  difficult  for  an  army.  He 
despatched  two  trusted  men  to  visit  Chis- 
ca. which  they  did  in  ten  days,  bringing 
back  a  discouraging  report.  These 
probably  penetrated  Kentucky  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  inland,  through  mountains  al- 
most impassable. 

Discouraged  after  two  months'  ramb- 
ling through  the  mountainous  country. 
DeSoto  determined  to  return  south  from 
his  last  encampment  at  Acosti.  Depart- 
ing on  the  4th  day  of  July,  he  marched 
for  twenty-four  days  continuously  over 
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one  hundred  leagues,  or  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  down  the  river  Coosa._ 
in  Alabama,  in  latitude  33.  The 
distance  and  the  direction  nearly  south 
would  place  the  point  of  departure  above 
and  near  the  Kentucky  line.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  was  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts  and  data  given  that 
Frances  Zavier  Martin,  the  learned  judge 
and  historiar  of  Louisiana,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  after  forty  years  of 
study  and  research  of  French  and  Span- 
ish archives,  says  in  his  history  of  De 
Soto's  detcurage  that,  "Passing  through 
the  back  country,  now  Georgia,  he 
marched  for  some  time  northerly,  then 
northwest  through  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees.  crossing  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee  and  proceeding  to  that  of 
Kentucky  as  high  up  as  the  37  degree, 
north  latitude." 

-  Other  learned  authorities  confirm  this 
inference,  and  the  facts  given  by  the 
original  chroniclers  who  followed  De 
Soto's  fortunes,  justify  it.  The  writers 
who  drop  off  into  easy  generalizations 
and  cease  to  pursue  their  researches 
throughout  the  remoter  details  of  the 
wider  tourages  of  the  bold  and  daring 
adventurer,  confining  them  an  entire 
year  to  Georgia,  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  testimonies  of  the  original  narratives. 
The  noble  cazique  of  Ccosa  came  out 
in  state,  borne  upon  a  palanquin  by  four 
attendants  and  escorted  by  a  thousand 
warriors.  With  great  ceremony  and 
hospitality  the  armed  strangers  were  en- 
tertained in  the  midst  of  abundance  un- 
til late  in  August,  1540.  Friendly  rela- 
tions were  sustained,  but  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  holding  as  a  hostage  the  per- 
son of  the  chief  as  security  against  any 
hostile  attempt  was  taken.  The  cazique 
was  politely  borne  under  a  guard  of 
honor,  as  "pretended,  to  the  borders  of 


his  province,  and  as  politely  dismissed  to 
return  to  his  capital. 

The  Spaniards  proceeded  southwest- 
ward  towards  the  capital  of  a  powerful 
nation,  situated  forty  miles  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Coosa.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
the  town  the  cazique,  Tuscaluza,  came 
out  in  style  more  imposing  that  his  re- 
cent rival  of  Coosa.  He  was  posted  in 
state  on  an  eminence,  with  a  bodyguard 
of  one  hundred  chosen  warriors  richly 
comparisoned.  A  standard-bearer  bore 
aloft  an  ensign,  the  first  any  chief  had 
displayed.  As  DeSoto  and  his  staff  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  barbarian  prince, 
they  were  struck  with  his  magnificent 
manhood.  He  was  seven  feet  in  height 
and  almost  perfect  in  symmetry  of  form 
and  beauty  of  person.  Of  such  kindly 
mien  was  he.  that  the  Spaniards  declared 
him  the  finest  specimen  of  an  Indian  they 
had  ever  seen.  His  sway  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  South  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  fame  of  his  military 
prowess  was  great  abroad,  for  his  war- 
riors were  legion.  The  name  Tuscaluza 
is  Choctaw,  compounded  of  Tusca,  war- 
rior, and  Luza,  black.  Though  the  ca- 
zique proudly  welcomed  the  invader  and 
proffered  hospitality,  DeSoto  feared 
treachery.  He  at  once  got  possession  of 
his  person,  under  the  guise  of  paying 
him  the  highest  honor  and  respect.  He 
clothed  him  in  a  fine  scarlet  robe,  glit- 
tering with  gold,  yet  under  the  vigilance 
of  a  gtiard  of  twenty  soldiers.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  select  horse,  the  first  he 
had  ever  ridden,  and  borne  with  the  cav- 
alcade to  the  town  of  Tuscaluza.  Cross- 
ing to  the  west  side  ©f  the  Black  Warrior 
river,  after  a  few  days,  the  march  was 
continued  south  until  the  army  arrived 
at  Mauvila.  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers. 

The  indignant  chief  fully  realized  that 
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he  was  a  prisoner.  Dissembling,  he  dis- 
patched some  of  his  Indian  attendants 
to  Mauvila.  professedly  for  supplies  for 
the  Spaniards,  but  really  to  summon  his 
warriors  to  his  rescue  and  to  destroy 
the  invaders. 

DeSoto.  with  half  the  cavalry  and  two 
hundred  infantry,  reached  Mauvila.  Oc- 
tober ISth.  They  found  this  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  province  and  strongly 
fortified.  There  were  eighty  large 
houses,  some  of  them  with  capacity  for 
hundreds  of  people.  A  strong  waii  of 
kmble  pickets,  with  wooden  towers  for 
armed  warriors  every  fifty  yards,  sur- 
rounded the  town.  There  were  but  two 
gates  of  entrance.  A  iarge  body  of  •;'ar- 
riors  met  the  Spaniards  as  they  entered 
the  town  on  dress  parade.  DeSoto  and 
suite  were  assigned  quarters,  when  the 
cazique  excused  himself  for  an  hour. 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  summon  the 
Indian  prince  to  breakfast,  but  he 
scornfully  refused  to  come.  DeSoto  at 
once  sent  a  message  to  Moscoso  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  army,  now  satisfied  of  treach- 
ery. He  was  not  mistaken.  At  a  signal 
given,  the  Indian  war-whoop  rang 
through  the  towi  and  the  cone-: 
warriors  poured  out  from  the  houses  and 
from  the  piain  around  the  town.  The 
alert  Spaniards  and  the  Indian  legions 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  general  death 
struggle  through  the  prir.einal  streets. 
Bravely  fighting,  the  former  fell  back 
until  they  reached  the  plain  outside. 
Te  the  cavalry  could  more  freely  act. 
This  gave  the  -aveges  the  opportunity 
to  plunder  the  I  .  _  .  -  and  to  release 
the  captives  used  as  porterage  slaves,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  arms.  During  the 
four  weeks'  march  through  his  domin- 
ions Tuscaluza  had  been  plotting  this 
outbreak,  and  the  opportunity  had  come. 


The  battle  raged  fiercely  on  the  outside 
and  the  cavalry  repeatedly  drove  the  In- 
dian braves  for  .shelter  within  the  walls. 
DeSoto  ordered  the  gates  to  be  hewn 
down  with  axes,  that  the  cavalry  might 
enter  the  streets.  The  carnage  inside 
became  as  great  as  without.  The  Span- 
iards set  fire  to  some  houses  ;  soon  the 
entire  town  was  a  scene  of  carnage. 
smoke  and  flame.  Hundreds  were 
burned  to  death.  One  house  in  which 
a  thousand  females  were  crowded  was 
burned,  and  all  perished.  No  quarter 
was  asked  or  given.  Inside  and  out  of 
the  walls  of  the  town  the  strife  went  en 
tor  five  hours.  The  Spaniards  were  al- 
most exhausted  with  losses  and  fatigue 
when  relieve  1  by  the  arrival  of  Moscoso 
with  the  rear  division  of  the  armv.  The 
fresh  soldiers  assaulted  the  hordes  of 
Indians  with  great  fury.  The  women 
joined  in  and  fought  with  desperate 
courage.  Only  the  close  of  day  put  an 
end  to  the  carnage  and  ruin.  The  entire 
town  was  in  ashes.  Thousands  of  natives 
perished;  eighty-two  of  the  Spaniards 
were  slain  and  nearly  every  soldier  was 
wounded  more  or  less  severely.  Many 
horses  were  killed  and  wounds  inflicted 
on  many  others  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
baggage  was  consumed. 

It  was  iate  in  November  when  the 
order  was  sternly  given  to  resume  the 
march  northward.  Mauvila.  from  which 
the  river  and  city  of  Mobile  derived 
their  name,  was  left  in  ruins.  The  expe- 
dition was  directed  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Tombigbee  river,  where  Columbus 
now  stands.  Advancing  some  days'  jour- 
ney beyond,  the  invaders  came  to  the 
deserted  capital  of  the  Ghkasa  Indians, 
near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Pontotoc,  in 
Mississippi.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred houses,  with  a  supply  of  food  from 
the   fields  and  country  adjacent.     Here 
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DeSoto  fortified  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.  The  natives  were  very  shy 
and  avoided  attacks  at  first,  perhaps  from 
reports  of  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Mau- 
vila;  but  the  Spaniards  treated  some  of 
- :  am  with  inhuman  cruelties  and  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resentment.  By  ambuscades 
and  night  alarms  they  greatly  annoyed 
the  soldiers  in  camp. 

On  a  cold  night  in  February,  1541, 
a  concerted  assault  was  made  by  the 
brave  warriors  on  all  sides  of  the  en- 
closure. With  torches  to  their  arrows 
shot  into  the  straw,  thatched  roofs  and 
sheds,  the  whole  village  was  soon  on  fire. 
The  losses  of  the  Spaniards  in  men  and 
horses  were  almost  as  great  as  at  Mau- 
vila,  while  comparatively  little  loss  was 
inflicted  on  their  enemy.  Nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  their  swine  arid  baggage 
was  consumed.  In  great  distress,  the 
-camp  was  removed  three  miles  away. 
They  were  here  subject  to  repeated  at- 
tacks from  the  savages. 

Setting  out  about  the  first  of  April, 
a  day's  march  brought  the  army  to  a 
strongly  fortified  town  called  Aiibamo. 
The  next  day  it  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
was  about  one-fourth  as  great  as  at  Chic- 
asa. 

The  camp  at  Aiibamo,  which  we  would 
place  southeast  of  and  near  Holly 
Springs  in  Xorth  Mississipi,  was  broken 
and  the  march  resumed  for  seven  days 
a  north  by  west  course,  when  the  army 
came  to  the  town  of  Chisca,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Spaniards 
here  gazed  in  wonder  and  admiration 
and  hailed  it  as  the  Rio  Grande.  Here 
they  remained  some  days  refreshing 
themselves  at  the  hospitality  of  the  be- 
wildered natives.  Some  writers  place 
this  province  capital  at  or  below  Mem- 


phis. The  original  narratives  consulted 
would  locate  it  some  leagues  above. 
Continuing  the  march  up  the  river  for 
four  days,  DeSoto  went  into  camp  again 
for  twenty  days  to  build  boats  for  the 
ferriage  of  his  army  over  the  river.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  almost  daily  menaced 
by  clouds  of  warriors  of  the  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  They  would  ap- 
pear in  flotillas  of  canoes,  sometimes  one 
or  two  hundred  boats  rilled  with  war- 
riors. These  would  venture  to  land  and 
attack,  but  were  always  driven  off  with 
losses. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days  the  passage 
of  the  army  was  made  to  the  Arkansas 
bank  on  the  west  side.  Still  consulting 
the  original  narratives,  we  would  locate 
this  point  of  crossing  the  Mississippi 
midway  up  the  Tennessee  shore  of  the 
river,  about  sixty  miles  below  Kentucky. 
DeSoto  directed  his  route  of  march  on 
landing  northward  bearing  west,  away 
from  the  river,  to  evade  the  swamps  and 
bayous.  In  seven  days  he  reached  the 
capital  town  of  the  powerful  province 
of  Casquin,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river, 
and  in  a  country  elevated  above  the 
swamps.  The  Casquins  are  supposed  to 
Lv  the  same  people  as  the  Kaskaskias. 
who  were  found  inhabiting  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio,  when 
the  French  settled  St.  Louis  over  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  province  lay  southwest 
of  the  present  Xew  Madrid,  Missouri. 
The  cazique  was  called  Casquin,  after 
'.he  usual  custom.  His  country  was  won- 
derfully fertile,  and  the  Spanish  chron- 
iclers represent  him  as  summoning  in  a 
day  five  thousand  warriors  for  military 
parade  and  march,  indulging  their  li- 
cense. He  met  DeSoto  in  imposing  state 
and  treated  him  to  all  the  honors  of  bar- 
baric royalty,  besides  feasting  him  and 
his  army  for  two  weeks  to  the  best  the 
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land  and  waters  afforded.  DeSoto  had 
heard  much  of  the  Capaha  nation. #  yet 
more  powerful  than  the  Casquin,  dwell- 
ing" northeastiy.  the  province  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  aver  and  perhaps 
beyond.  Between  the  kings  or  chiefs  of 
these  two  nations  these  was  deodh 
hatred  and  continuous  hostilities.  He 
determined    to    invade    this    province. 

King  Casquin  had  befriended  the 
Spanish  with  such  lavish  courtesy  and 
hospitality  that  he  assumed  them  to  be 
allies.  It  was  now  late  in  May,  1541. 
DeSoto  set  out  with  his  army,  accom- 
panied by  Chief  Casquin  with  five  thou- 
sand warriors  and  three  thousand  bag- 
gage bearers,  according  to  the  Spanish 
relators.  The  march  was  north  bearing 
east  for  seven  days,  when  the  armies 
came  in  sight  of  the  large  capital  town 
of  Capaha.  It  was  well  fortified  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  filled  with 
water  and  fifty  yards  wide.  This  moat 
connected  with  the  Mississippi  river,  sev- 
en miles  away,  by  a  bayou  or  a  canal,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  large  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  This  island  was 
also  strongly  fortified  and  better  adapted 
for  defense   than  the  capital. 

Cazique  Capaha.  warned  of  the  two 
armies,  took  refuge  with  his  warriors, 
by  the  canal,  on  the  safer  island  in  the 
Mississippi.  Cazique  Casquin  shrewdly 
led  the  advance,  and  finding  the  capital 
town  undefended,  barbarously  sacked 
and  plundered  it  and  massacred  men, 
women  and  children.  He  even  destroyed 
the  temples  and  their  adorning-  and  scat- 
tered the  dust  and  bones  of  the  sacred 
ancestral  dead  to  the  winds,  before  De 
Soto  could  restrain  him.  The  invaders 
advanced  en  land  and  in  seventy  canoes 
and  laid  seige  and  assault  to  the  Capahas 
at  their  island  fortress.  After  two  days 
of  desperate  fighting,  the  allies  were  re- 


pulsed and  compelled  to  retreat  to  their 
boats.  DeSoto's  army  was  put  in  peril. 
He  was  surprised  that  his  ally  was  readv 
to  desert  him  in  the  panic  of  defeat,  and 
that  the  Capahas  were  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  their  old  enemies  with  no  dis- 
position to  further  assail  the  Spaniard--. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  between 
DeSoto  and  the  Capaha  chief,  to  the 
chagrin  of  Casquin,  and  the  two  former 
became  friends.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Ada'antado,  a  temporary  peace  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  hostile  kings, 
and  ail  returned  by  the  canal  route  to 
the  capital  town  of  Capaha.  Here  De 
Soto  was  entertained  in  royal  estate  with 
great  hospitality  for  some  two  weeks. 

The  capital  town  of  Capaha  and  the 
fortified  island  in  the  Mississippi  were 
without  doubt,  according  to  the  marches, 
distances  and  directions  given  in  the  or- 
iginal narratives,  at  a  point  above  New- 
Madrid  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river.  The  army  of  DeSoto  was 
on  and  around  this  island  for  two  or 
three  days  of  siege  and  battle,  and  all  in 
plain  view  of  the  Kentucky  shore.  We 
may  reasonably  infer  that  in  the  military 
maneuvers  on  water  and  land,  many  of 
the  Spaniards  set  foot  on  that  west  shore. 
again  making  discovery  of  Kentucky. 

We  must  here  retrench,  calling  to 
mind  that  we  promised  to  trace  out  the 
evidences  going  to  prove  that  DeSoto 
first  discovered  Kentucky  in  his  famous 
expedition  .nearly  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Our  limit  of  space  docs  not  permit 
that  we  should  follow  him  in  his  ad- 
venturous wanderings  through  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Ozark  mountains,  to  the 
plains  beyond,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
incessantly  harrasscd  by  those  fierce  Tar- 
tars, the  Red  Indians  of  the  prairie-  : 
his  wintering  at  Ctiangue.  perhaps  in  the 
present   State  of  Kansas ;  his   return   in 
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the  spring  of  1542  to  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri  river,  and  his  melancholy  death 
and  burial  beneath  the  waves  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  May. 

Xor  need  we  more  than  mention  that 
DeSoto  appointe  1  Moscoso  his  heir  and 
successor  In  command  of  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition; of  Moscoso's  change  of  plan 
and  wanderings  for  four  months  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  vain 
effort  to  join  the  Spaniards  of  Cortez : 
of  his  yet  more  disastrous  return  to  the 
Missouri  or  Mississippi:  of  his  embark- 
ing the  small  remnant  of  the  army  on 
boats  to  descend  the  river  on  the  2nd  day 
of  July,  1543.  and  the  hnal  arrival  of  this 
remnant  in  Mexico. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rafin- 
esque,  of  Transylvania  University,  our 
most  learned  authority  of  his  day.  in  his 
"Ancient  Annals  of  Kentucky  "  says  of 
DeSoto,  that  after  visiting  the  Capahas 
opposite  Kentucky,  "he  wandered  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  discovered  the 
Missouri  river,  and  died  in  the  province 
of  the  Osages,"  called  Guachoyas  in  the 
Spanish  narratives.  He  says  also  that. 
"Moscoso  returned  from  his  long  wan- 
derings in  the  West  to  this  Osage  prov- 
ince, and  here  built  his  fleet  and  em-  . 
barked   down  the   Missouri   and   Missis- 


sippi, reaching  the  Gulf  in  twenty  days, 
discovering  Illinois  and  Kentucky  on 
the  route." 

If  Rafinesque  is  correct  in  identifying 
the  Guachoyas  as  the  later  Osages.  he 
may  be  right.  In  confirmation,  the 
Meet  of  the  Spaniards  were  twenty  days 
reaching  the  Gulf,  moving  continuously 
day  and  night.  The  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  have  carried  them  four 
miles  an  hour,  or  one  hundred  a  day, 
making  the  distance  two  thousand  miles. 
Besides,  the  boats  were  propelled  by  sails 
and  oars  to  increase  their  speed.  Two 
thousand  miles  above  the  Gulf  would 
reach  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river,  taken  by  early  discoverers  some- 
times for  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi.  . 
Collins,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky, 
adopts  this  view  of  Rafincsque. 

Irving,  in  ''Conquest  of  Florida, "says : 
"The  march  of  Moscoso  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  rendered  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  Garcilasso  and  the  Portuguese 
Gentleman.  They  vary  so  much  on  some 
points  and  are  so  vague  on  others,  and 
the  regions  to  which  they  relate  are  so 
vast,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  trace 
the  route  of  the  wanderers  with  anything 
approaching  precision." 
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The  McMurtry  Family. 

By  Miss  Myra  Madison  McMurtiy. 


The  Madison  Family  of  Kentucky, 
The  Spears  and  Fryes. 

By  A  Descendant, 
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THE  MCMURTRY  FAMILY. 


Captain  John  MeMurtry  came  to  Ken- 
tucky  from  Virginia  in  the  early  period 
of  its  settlement.  He  and  his  friend, 
Col.  Alexander  Robertson,  father  of 
Chief  justice  George  Robertson,  built 
the  first  brick  house  at  Harrod's  Station. 
The  first  stones  used  to  grind  corn  into 
meal  were  made  by  Capt  McMurtry  out 
of  Kentucky  limestone,  and  they  still  are 
in  existence  on  his  grandson's  farm  in 
Garrard  county.  Ky.  The  first  grist  mill 
run  by  water  power  was  built  by  Cape. 
McMurtry,  near  Shakertown,  in  1782. 
on  his  farm  near  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

The  early  settlers  built  a  fort  at  Har- 
rod's Station,  where  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  placed  when  the  Indians 
swarmed  around  the  little  settlement. 
"One  time,"  said  Mrs.  Alice  Todd  Craig, 
a  friend  and  relative  of  the  family,  "the 
supply  of  salt  gave  out  and  Captain  Mc- 
Murtry sallied  out  at  the  peril  of  his  life 
to  get  the  coveted  luxury  for  his  fam- 
ily." Another  story  is  told  which  throws 
;nto  reiief  the  stalwart  character  of  Cap- 
tain John.  His  cousin  YVm.  McMurtry. 
during  an  Indian  attack,  was  in  the  act 
of  loading  his  gun  when  an  Indian  bullet 
trok  off  the  end  of  his  powder  horn  and 
with  it  the  end  of  his  finger.  "Never 
mind,  Cousin  William,"  said  Captain 
McMurtry,  "T  have  killed  six  Indians 
and  here  goes  for  the  seventh." 

Capt.  McMurtry  and  his  friend,  Col. 
Alexander  Robertson  were  granted,  De- 
cember  18,   1788,  by  the   State  of  Vir- 

'  ia,  a  patent  of  fourteen  hundred  acres 

'•'  land  near  Harrod's  Fort,  now   Har- 

burg.     In   1794.   the  heirs  of  Capt. 

-McMurtry   purchased    Col.    Robertson's 


share  of  seven  hundred  acres  and  so  be- 
came the  owners  of  the  whole  tract. 

During  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks, 
August  19,  1782,  the  last  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  fought  on  Kentucky 
soil,  Captain  John  McMurtry,  Captain 
Lewis  Rose  and  others  were  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Indians.  The  two  Captains 
were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  Captain 
Rose  escaped,  but  Captain  McMurtry 
was  knocked  senseless,  and  when  he  re- 
covered was  made  to  run  a  second  time. 
He  ran  close  to  one  side  of  the  double 
file  of  red  men  and  though  he  thus  ward- 
ed off  many  blows,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  at  the  stake.  He  was  tied  and  the 
fagots  ready  to  light ;  but  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian Elder  he  was  an  experienced  and  a 
mighty  man  of  prayer.  New  he  prayed 
as  never  before,  that  the  Lord  would  de- 
liver him  from  the  torture  of  such  a 
death,  and  the  answer  came  swiftly.  A 
violent  thunder  storm  came  up  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished  by  the  deluge  of 
rain.  The  Indians,  believing  tlie  Great 
Spirit  had  taken  their  prisoner  under 
His  protection,  spared  his  life  and  took 
him  to  Canada,  where  an  Indian  and  his 
squaw  adopted  him  and  he  was  saved 
from  persecution  to  some  extent,  until 
in  a  year  or  two  he  was  exchanged  by 
the  British  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Kentucky.  In  con- 
nection with  this  episode.  Chief  Justice 
George  Robertson,  in  a  speech  made  at 
Camp  Madison  in  1840,  said  that  during 
Captain  McMurtry's  absence  his  wife 
and  little  family  were  in  great  danger  at 
times  of  Indian  raids,  and  her  friends 
believing  her  husband  dead,  urged  her 
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to  marry  Captain  Lewis  Rose,  who  was 
a  widower  and  wooed  her  assiduously.. 

For  a  long  time  she  refused,  for  she  be- 
lieved her  husband  was  alive  and  would 
return.  At  last  she  consented.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  set,  when  one  day  she 
heard  a  gun  tire  at  a  certain  tree.  "That 
is  John's  gun."  she  exclaimed,  and  was 
off  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
who  was  welcomed  by  all  as  one  from 
the  dead.  Xot  long  afterwards  Captain 
McMurtry  and  his  company  of  militia 
from  Harrodsburg  were  mustered  in  the 
service  by  General  Harmer  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  encroaching 
upon  Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati. 
O.  Harmer  was  defeated  and  Cap:.  Mc- 
Murtry was  wounded,  and  in  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  the  company  he  was 
held  for  a  time  on  his  horse  by  a  friend 
named  Woods,  who  hoped  they'  might 
reach  a  place  of  safety.  The  Indians 
gained  rapidly  in  pursuit  and  when  the 
hope  of  being  saved  had  fled.  Capt.  Mc- 
Murtry compelled  his  friend  to  hide  him 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing seen  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  and 
ride  home  for  help.  Mr.  Woods  escaped 
and  took  the  Captain's  horse  to  the  Cap- 
tain's wife.  Xo  help  could  be  given  to 
the  wounded  man,  whose  bones  were  left 
to  bleach  among  the  Miami  hills.  His 
widow  married  Captain  Rose,  who  also 
succeeded  Captain  McMurtry  as  Captain 
of  the  company  of  militia,  and  as  an  elder 
in  the  church.  Captain  McMurtry's  name 
heads  the  list  of  names  oi  officers  of 
Kentucky  on  the  monument  to  those  who 
fell  fighting  the  enemy,  erected  to  their 
memory  in  the  cemeterv  of  Frankfort, 
Ky. 

A  manuscript  left  by  the  late  Dr.  S. 
S.  Todd,  of  Kansas  City,  a  relative  of 
Captain  John's  widow,  is  the  only  record 


of  this  branch  of  the  McMurtry  family 
which  can  now  be  found.  From  it  the 
following  facts  are  taken. 

Joseph  McMurtry,  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion, came  from  Wales  to  Pennsylvania, 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  located  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a  manufacturer  of  Mo- 
rocco leather.  He  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter — John,  James,  Samuel.  Jo- 
seph and  Sarah,  who  married  James 
Young. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  was  the  father  of  Samuel, 
who  was  the  father  of  Captain  John  Mc- 
Murtry of  Kentucky. 

Samuel  moved  to  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  to  Rockbridge  county,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  died.  He  married  a  Miss 
Hutton.  given  name  unknown. 

Captain  John  McMurtry,  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  his  wife,  married  his  first  cou- 
sin, Mary  Hutton,  daughter  of  James 
Hutton  and  his  wife.  Mary  Todd.  Mary 
Hutton  McMurtry  was  born  at  the  foot 
oi  the  natural  bridge  in1  Rockbridge 
county.  Va. 

Three  daughters  of  William  Todd,  of 
Rockbridge  county,  married  between 
1750  and  1760 — one  a  McKee,  one  a  Mc- 
Quiddy  and  one  a  McMurtry.  It  is 
thought  that  the  third  daughter's  name 
was  Nancy  Todd,  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band James  McMurtry. 

Samuel  McMurtry  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured for  his  son,  Captain  John,  a  patent 
of  land  near  Harrodsburg,  now  Shaker- 
town,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
to  have  changed  the  spelling  of  the  name 
from  the  old  Scotch  form  "trie"  to  the 
Irish  "try." 

A  cousin,  William  McMurtrie,  ac- 
companied Captain  John  McMurtry 
when  he  came  to  Kentucky.  Later  other 
McMurtries  came  from  Philadelphia, 
one,  a  John  McMurtrie,  settled  near  Lex- 
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ington.  In  1814,  Dr.  Henry  McMurtrte, 
of  Philadelphia,  visited  Louisville,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cassiday,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  town.  In  this 
History  of  Louisville,  published  in  1819. 
Dr.  McMurtrie  says  there  were  "six 
hundred  and  seventy  dwelling  houses  in 
the  place  and  accommodations  for 
strangers  were  difficult  to  procure."  He 
studied  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region 
and  gave  much  attention  to  Indian  rel- 
ics, of  which  there  were  a  great  many. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  George  Rog- 
ers Clark.  It  is  said  that  he  was  largely 
entertained  while  in  Louisville.  Later 
he  was  accompanied  to  Scotland  by  Ben- 
jamin Cassiday,  the  son  of  his  host,  who 
supplemented  the  History  of  Louisville 
by  continuing  it  to  a  later  period.     Mr. 

(Benjamin  Cassiday  says  that  the  Mc- 
Murtrys  belonged  to  the  Scottish  clan 
Stuart. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  there 
were  two  distinct  families  of  Todds  in 
Kentucky.  One  Thomas  Todd  came 
from  England  to  Xorfolk  county.  Ya.. 
ini  1657.  He  had  three  sons,  Thomas, 
Robert  and  William.  William  married 
and  his  grandsons.  Richard  and  Thomas, 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1786  and  settled  at 
South  Frankfort. 

A  second  family  of  Todds  settled  in 
Kentucky  with  Capt.  John  McMurtry 
at  Harrodsburg,  and  were  prominent 
in  Kentucky's  history.  Captain  John 
McMurtry  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hutton, 
had  eight  children : 

1 — James,  born  1771,  married  Polly  Mc- 
Kee  at  Harrod's  Station  in  1794. 

2 — Alexander,  born  1774,  married  Polly 
Smith,  daughter  of  Billy  Smith,  re- 
nowned as  an  Indian  fighter. 

3 — Samuel,  born  1776,  married  Jemima 
Rose,  his  step-sister. 


4 — William,  born  1778,  died  single. 

5 — John,  born  1782,  married  Miss 
Wrenn,  of  Garrard  county,  Ivy.     Had 

.    son   Wrenn. 

6 — Joseph,  born  1786.  married  (I)  Miss 
Margaret  Haggin ;  no  children.  (2) 
Miss  Lucy  Lewis  Madison,  of  Jessa- 
mine county,  in  1822. 

7 — Mary,  born  1788,  married  Samuel 
Hogue. 

8 — Sarah,  born  1791,  married  William 
Sharpe,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
a  noted  Indian  fighter.  He  'also  fought 
a  duel  with  a  British  officer. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   ALEXANDER   MC'MURTRY 
AND    POLLY    SMITH    MCMURTRY. 

CHILDREN. 

1 — John  Smith,  married  Margaret  Mc- 
Kee. 

2 — James    married   Martha  Letcher. 

3 — William,  married  Prescilla  Sharp. 

-i — Alexander,  married  a  lady  in  Shelby- 
ville.  Mo. 

5 — Joseph,  died  young. 

6 — Mary,  married  Mr.  Rice,  moved  to 
Paris,  Mo.,  in  1830. 

7 — Eliza,  married  Peter  Bart,  moved  to 
Missouri;  their  only  Child  died  young. 

8 — Margaret,  married  James  McKee,  of 
Jessamine  county,  Ky. ;  no  issue. 

9 — Sarah,  married  Jacob  Sharp,  broth- 
er of  Win.  Sharp,  who  married  her 
Aunt  Sally  McMurtry ;  two  children, 
died  young. 

10 — Martha,  married  George  Sill,  of 
Rockville.  Ind..  in  1838 ;  no  issue. 

John  Alexander  Smith  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison.  He  married  Margaret  Mc- 
Kee ;  had 
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CHILDREN'. 

1 — Mary   Ann.   married   R.   C.    McWil- 

liams :  no  issue. 
2 — Alexander,   married  Melissa  Russell. 
3 — David     William,     married     Martha 

Cooper :   issue,   three   sons   and   three 

daughters. 
-1 — John,   married   Elizabeth    Buchanan, 

of  Judson.  Indiana. 
5 — James,    married   Amanda    Wells,  of 

Lafayette.   Ind. ;    moved   to    Lincoln. 

Xeb. :  had  one  daughter ;  died  19*34. 
6 — Margaret,     married     E.    C.    Russell ; 

died  in  1857 :  no  issue. 


4 — George,  married     Mary     Stout,     of 

Rockville.   Ind. 
5 — James. 
6 — Mary,    married   Samuel    Logan,     of 

Shelbyville.    Ky. :   -she    died    in    1846; 

her    husband    and    family    moved    to 

Kansas  and  California. 
7 — Elizabeth,  died  of  consumption,  aged 

twenty. 

John  Alexander  Alexander,  married  a 
lady  in  Shelbyville.  Mo.,  had  five  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  Alexandci 
Graham,  of  ShelbwiHe,  Mo. 


John  Alexander  James,  married  Mar- 
tha Letcher,  daughter  of  Beniamin 
Letcher,  whose  brother.  Robert  P.  Letch- 
er, was  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Martha 
Letcher's  mother  wr.s  Margaret  Robert- 
son, a  sister  of  Chief  Justice  Robertson, 
of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 
James  McMurtry  was  a  merchant  in 
Lancaster,  Ky. 

CHILDREN. 

of  James  and  Martha  Letcher  McMur- 
try : 

1 — James  Letcher,  married  Kate  Hunt. 
2 — Robert,  married  Miss  McFeat. 
3 — Alexander,    married    Bettie    McFeat, 
sister  of  Robert's  wife,  both  of  Har- 
rodsburg.  Ky. ;  now  live  in  Missouri. 
4 — Mary,  married  Andrew  Cunningham, 
of  Louisville. 

John  Alexander  William  McMurtry 
married  Priscilla  Sharp ;  had 

CHILDREN. 

I — Abraham. 

2 — John. 

3 — William,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 

Haydon.    of      Rockviile.    Ind;      later 

moved  to  San  Juan,  Cal. 


FOL'RTH   GENERATION. 

Alexander    (John    Smith.    Alexander. 
John),  married  Melissa  Russell,  their 

CHILDREN. 

Edward  C  married  Miss  Wilson,  of 
Frankfort;  moved  to  Jennings.  La. ; 
one  child — Margaret. 

Alice,  married  George  Matthews,  of 
Greencastle,  Ind. ;  moved  to  Jennings, 
La. 

Wallace,  married  Miss  McPheeters.  of 
Concord,  Mo. ;  one  child,  Mabel,  who 
married  Mr.  Thompson,  Morton.  Ind. 

Maribell.  married  Mr.  Butler,  of  Wa- 
bash ;  moved  to  Rockville,  Ind. ;  chil- 
dren— Alice,  Janet  and  Lyman. 

One  child  died  in  infancy. 

David  (John  Smith,  Alexander.  John) 
married  Martha  Cooper ;  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Mary,  lives  with  her  father  in  Wave- 
land,  Ind. 

2 — Margaret,  married  Mr.  Nold  a  farm- 
er near  Rockville.  Ind. ;  no  children. 

3 — Daughter  lives  in  Minnesota,  a  teach- 
in  the  public  schools. 

4 — William,    married    Miss    Henderson. 
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of  Concord,  Mo. ;.  moved  to  Mexico. 
Mo.;  children  —  Edna,  Anna  and 
Fred  I. 

5 — James,  married  Miss  Brag.,  of  Craw- 
fordsville ;  James  is  a  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Fairview  College. 
Iowa. 

6 — Clarence,  married  Miss  Emma  Bur- 
ford  ;  the_v  live  in  Marshall,  Ind. 

John  (John  Smith,  Alexander.  John*. 
McMurtry.  married  Elizabeth  Judson 
Buchanan,  near  Marshall.  Ind. ;  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Walter. 

2 — Mary   Eppie.   married   Mr.   Cousine, 

of    Waveland,     Ind. ;    children — John 

Paul  and  Elizabeth  Helen. 

James  Letcher  (James.  Alexander, 
John  >  McMurtry,  married  Kate  Hunt, 
of  Lexington :  their 

CHILDREN. 

1— Mattie. 

2 — Ida,  married  Wm.  Prather.  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Ky. ;  one  child,  Catherine 
Hunt  Prather. 

3 — Florence. 

A — Hunt,  married  Laura  Buchanan,  of 
Campbellsville,  Ky.  John.  Mattie, 
James. 

5 — Richard,  married  Bernice  Blakeman, 
of  Garrard  Co.,  Ky.     Orion. 

6 — Goodloe,  married  Maggie  Taylor,  of 
Winchester,  Ky. 

George  (William.  Alexander.  John) 
McMurtry.  married  Mary  Stout,  of 
Rockville,  Ind. ;  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — George,  oi  Judson.  Ind. 
2 — Charles,  of  Frankfort.  Ind. 


3 — Mary    Belle,    married    Mr.    Dunham, 
of  Waveland,  Ind. 

William  (William.  Alexander  John  i 
McMurtry,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr 
Haydon,  of  Rockville,  Ind.  This  WiTliam 
was  a  physician,  later  moved  to  San 
Juan,  Cal. 

CHILDREN. 

1 — William,  who  died  in   Pans    France. 
2 — George. 

Descendants  of  Samuel  McMurtry, 
third  son  of  Ca.pt.  John  McMnnry. 

Samuel  (John)  McMurtry,  married 
Jemima  Rose,   his  s:ep-sisier ;  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Lewis  Rose,   married  Amanda  Reid. 
2 — Mary     McMurtry,     married     Elijah 

Burford;  had  two  daughters,  Rebecca 

and  Eliza. 
3 — Dniza.      married    William    Burford  ; 

they   moved   to    Missouri;   issue,   two 

sons. 

THIRD  GENERATION. 

Lewis  Rose  (Samuel.  John)  McMur- 
try.  married  Amanda  Reid  :  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Reid  Leslie  McMurtry, unmarried. 
2 — Lewis    Samuel    McMurtry.    born    in 
1850.  married  Mary  E.  Ball. 

FOURTH  GENERATION. 

Lewis  Samuel  (Lewis.  Rose.  Samuel. 
John)  McMurtry,  married  Mary  E.Ball; 
had  one  child — Mary   Louise. 

Lewis  Samuel  McMurtry  was  born  in 
Harrodsburg.  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  in 
1850,  and  five  years  later  moved  to  Lan- 
caster, Garrard  county,  where  he  spent 
his  childhood.  He  was  educated  at  Cen- 
ter College,  Danville,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
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ceived  the  degree  A.  B.  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Three  years  later 
the  same  institution  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  A.  M.  in  course.  He  was 
then  graduated  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Tulane  University,  of  Lou- 
isiana, at  New  Orleans,  v.nC  served  the 
year  following  his  graduation  as  interne 
in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city. 
Returning  to  Kentucky,  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Danville, 
where  lie  continued  several  years.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  an- 
atomy in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Med- 
icine, at  Louisville,  but  did  not  remove 
to  Louisville  permanently  until  several 
years  later.  In  1889  he  spent  several 
months  in  Europe,  studying  his  spec- 
ialty, and  that  same  year  removed  his 
residence  to  Louisville,  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  abdominal  surgery. 

Dr.  McMurtry  is  President  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Hospital  College  of  Medi- 
cine (the  Medical  Department  of  Cen- 
tral University).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association.  ex-Pres- 
ident of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  So- 
ciety. ex-President  of  the  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association, 
and  of  the  American  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Obstetrical  Society,  and  ordinary  fellow 
of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  British  Gynecological 
Society,  and  an  ex-President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Descendants  of  Dr.  Joseph,  sixth  son 
of  Captain  John  and  Mary  Hutton  Mc- 
Murtry. 

Dr.  Joseph  (John)  McMurtry  married 
for  his  second  wife  Miss  Lucy  Lewis 
Madison,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Madison 
and  Myrah  Lewis,  of  Virginia.     Gabriel 


Madison  was  the  son  of  John  Madison, 
Clerk  of  the  "Court  of  Augusta  county, 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
also  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  grandson  of  Ambrose  Madi- 
son, who  married  Frances  Taylor  in 
1724.  One  of  Gabriel's  brothers  was 
James, the  fourth  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  sent  to  England  for  consecra- 
tion to  that  high  office ;  he  was  after- 
wards President  of  William  and  Man- 
College.  Another  brother  was  George 
Madison,  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1816.  Gabriel  Madison  was  first  cou- 
sin to  President  Madison  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  President  Taylor,  and  through 
President  Taylor's  daughter  to  President 
Davis  of  the  Confederate  States.  Ga- 
briel Madison  was  in  both  land  and  ma- 
rine service  during  the  Revolution.  The 
names  of  Gabriel  Madison.  Peyton  Short, 
John  Martin  and  Robert  Todd  are 
among  the  forty  electors  chosen  to  call 
the  first  Legislature  of  the  young  State 
of  Kentucky,  in  1792. 

Dr.  Joseph  McMurtry  was  born  near 
Harrodsburg,  Ky,  July  3,  1786.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Medicine  in  1811,  where  he  was  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Dr.  Physick  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Professors  in  that 
college.  Dr.  McMurtry  located  as  a 
physician,  first  at  Harrodsburg,  after- 
wards in  Greenup  county.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  business  in  salt  and  iron  works. 
Later  he  returned  to  Jessamine  count}', 
then  located  his  practice  in  Paris,  Ky. 
He  died  during  the  cholera  scourge  while 
practicing  his  profession  when  nearly  ev- 
ery other  physician  had  died  or  had  tied. 
He  married  first  a  sister  of  Terah  Hag- 
gan,  of  Woodford  county.  No  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage.  By  his 
second  wife  Lucy  Lewis  Madison  he 
had 
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CHILDREN. 

1 — Catherine  Blanton,  married  T.  -P. 
Lehmai.n.  of  uiuenou-g,  Germany; 
she  died  of    cholera    in    Morganfield, 

Ky.,  in  1855. 

2 — Mary  Elizabeth,  married  Theodore 
Stuart  Parsons,  in  Henderson,  Ky., 
April  18,  1852;  she  died  November  14, 
1900.     Mr.  Parsons  died  in  1874. 

3 — Myrah  Gabrielia  Madison,  unmar- 
ried ;  lives  in  New  Albany,  Ind. 

-1 — George  Joseph,  died  single  in  New 
Albany.  Ind.,  in  1856. 

5 — Jane  Madison.married  in  Henderson, 
Judge  Jefferson  Brown,  of  Morgan- 
field.  April  22.  1856;  (2)  Cabell  Allin. 
of  Livingstone.   Ky. 

THIRD    GENERATION". 

Catherine  Blanton  ( Joseph.  John) 
McMurtry  married  Theo.  F.  Lehmann, 
in  Woodford  county.  Ky.  Mr.  Lehmann 
came  from  a  distinguished  family  in 
Germany  and  held  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  German  Army  previous  to  his 
coming  to  America.  '  " 

Children  or  Catherine  and  Theodore 
Lehmann  : 

1 — Charles    Alexander,    married    Carrie 

Alicia  Tuite  of  Cincinnati,   O. 
2 — Frederick   Augustus   Lehmann,  mar- 
ried Burnetta  Brockett,  of  Alexandria. 
3 — Catherine    Augusta,      married    John 
Robert  Zimmerman,   of     Washington 
City,  January  30.  b889. 
4 — Lucy  Ida.  unmarried;  lives  in  Wash- 
ington City. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Theodore  F.  Lehmann.  then  residing  in 
Pittsburg,  was  appointed  Lieut.  Col.  of 
the  62nd.  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer  Infantry;  later  promoted   to  the 


Colonelcy  of  the  103rd  Regiment,  and 
served  throughout  the  war  with  his  reg- 
iment in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
He  died  in  1894. 

Mary  Elizabeth  McMurtry  married 
Theodore  Stuart  Parsons  of  New  York. 
Their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Lucy  Emma,  married  Young  Watson. 
Jane  Madison  McMurtry,  married  ( 1 ) 
Judge  Jefferson  Brown.     Their 

CHILDREN. 

Kate   Blanton  Brown,  died  young. 

Stuart  Brown,  1900.  married  Laura  Just- 
ine Spielhoff,  of  Indianapolis,  March* 
1904.  Children,  Kenneth  Stuart 
Brown. 

FOURTH  GENERATION'. 

Charles  Alexander  Lehmann,  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Joseph  McMurtry,  married 
Carrie  Alicia  Tuite,  of  Cincinnati.  O. 


CHILDREN. 


1 — Edward  Tuite  Lehmann,  died  young 
2 — Frederick  Augustus,  died  March  16, 

1893. 
3 — Lucy  Madison,  married  Ellis  Howard 

Lafayette,  in  1904,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  ; 

one    child — Ellis    Lafayette,    Jr.,    born 

April  23,  1906. 
-I — Carrie  Alicia,  died  November,   1884. 
5 — Anne  Elgin. 
6 — 'Charles  Alexander,  Jr. 
7 — La'mee. 
8— Lois  Wales. 

Charles  A.  Lehmann  moved  to  Louis- 
ville in  1873,  where  he  is  in  business. 
He  has  resided  in  New  Albany,  End,, 
since  1893. 

Lucy  Emma  Parsons,  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Joseph  McMurtry,  married  Young 
Watson,  of  Henderson,  Kv. 
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CHILDREN. 

1— Smart  Madison,  born  June  24.  1882, 
married     Carolyn     McCIain     Dennis, 
March    10.    1902:      children    Dorothy 
Stanley,  Lucy  Emma. 
2 — Thomas   Grayson. 
3 — Chester  Parsons. 

Frederick  Augustus  Lehmann.  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Ky..  February  16.  1847, 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Co.  C.  3rd 
Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  July  4.  1863:  honorably 
discharged  November  9,  1865 ;  married 
June  2,  1891.  Burnetta  Brockett,  daugh- 
ter of  Zvlajor  Edgar  Firockett.  of  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Children   of  Frederick  .4.  and  Burnetta 
Brockett  Lehmann. 

1 — Edgar,  died  in  infancy. 

2.— Theodore     Frederick,     born     August 

31,  1894. 

Catherine   Augusta    Lehraasm.   grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Joseph  McMurtry.  mar- 
ried John  Robert  Zimmerman,  oi  Wash- 
ington City.  D.  C.     Their  children  : 
1 — Mary  Catherine. 
2 — Theodore   Frederick,   died. 

Descendants  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt. 
John  McMurtry  and  Samuel  Hogue. 

CHILDREN". 

1 — Aaron,  born  in  Mercer  county,  Kv., 
married  in  1842  Miss  Elizabeth  Gil- 
kerson.  of  Boyle  county.  Ky. 

2 — Ellen,  married  Christopher  Beeler. 

3 — Ann  Alice,  married  Judsfe  Lorenzo 
Xoble.  of  Lebanon.  Ky. 

i — Pattie,  married  Dr.  W.  H.  Hopper, 
of  Lebanon,  Ky. 

S — Sarah,  married  Henry  May.  of  Tav- 
lor  county.  Ky. ;  she  died  in  1874. 

o — Lizzie,  died  youngf. 


THIRD  GENERATION. 

Aaron  Alexander  Hogue,  grandson  of 
Captain  John  McMurtry,  graduated  from 
Centre  College,  Ky.,  in  1839,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1840,  soon  after  which  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  Leb- 
anon, Kv.  He  married  in  1842  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gilkerson,  of  Boyle  county. 

Children  of  Aaron  A.  and  Elizabeth 
Hogue.. 

1 — Twyman.  died  young. 

2 — Charles  Lehmann,  married  (  1 )   Miss 

Kate   Crawford,  of  Boyle  county,  no 

issue;   (2)   Miss  Mattie  Hoover. 
3 — William. 

Twyman  Hogue,  whose  memoir  was 
written  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill,  D  D  ,  de- 
veloped into  a  youth  of  remarkable 
promise,  but  died  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  Aaron  A.  Hogue.  a  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  Gospel,  died  in  1886, 
aged  76. 

Ellen  Hogue,  granddaughter  of  Capt. 
John  McMurtry.  married  Christopher 
Beeler.     Their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Lorenzo,  married  Emma  Little,  of 
Cincinnati ;  had  one  daughter,  Caro- 
lyn, married  1905  Paul  Jarvis,  of  Buf- 
falo. 

2 — Emma.  ' 

3— William. 

-1 — Bessie. 

5 — John. 

6 — Jennie,  married  Dr.  Scott  Helm,  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed  some  years 
ago. 

Ann  Alice  Hogue,  granddaughter  of 
Captain   John    McMurtry,   married    Lo- 
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renzo  Noble.  He  was  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  an  elder  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church,  in  Louisville.  He 
died  in  1899.  and  ten  days  later  his  wife 
followed  him  to  the  grave  at  the  age 
of  75  years. 

Children  of  Judge  Lorenzo  and  Ann 
Alice  Noble. 

1 — Chriselia.  married  Col.  Thos.  Burns  ; 
they  had  one  child — Walter  Xoble 
Burns,  a  writer  of  magazine  stories 
and  a  great  traveller. 

2 — Charles,  married  Fannie  Beeler.  re- 
moved to  a  ranch  in  Colorado :  their 
only  son.  Daniel,  was  killed  in  1906  in 
an  automobile  explosion. 

3 — William,  married  Ella  Xoble.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. O. :  no  issue. 

A — Daniel,  moved  to  Colorado. 

Pattie  Hogue.  gradddaughter  of  Cap- 
tain John  McMurtry.  married  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hopper.    Their. 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Mary  McMurtry  Mirta.  married  Mr. 
Brewer. 

2 — Lillian,  married  Mr.  Laton.  of  Lan- 
caster, Ky. 

3 — Charles,  died  young. 

Sarah  Hogue.  granddaughter  of  Cap- 
tain John  McMurtry,  married  Henry 
Mav :  their 


CHILDREN". 
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1 — Selena,    married    Mr.    Buchanan 

Indiana ;  two  daughters. 
2 — Alice,  died  young. 
3 — Lizzie,    now    living   in    Chattanooga 

Tenn. 


FOURTH     GENERATION. 

Charles  Lehmann  Hogue,  great  grand- 
-son  of  Captain  John  McMurtry,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky., 
and  at  Lnion  Theological  Seminary,  in 
Virginia.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Leb- 
anon churcii,  near  Goshen.  Va..  1875- 
1884.  He  was  later  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Memphis.  Mo.  He 
was  honorary  member  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
in  1896,  and  the  same  year  was  given 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Fulton,  Mo. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mattie  Hoover 
of  Virginia  who  was  the  mother  of  his 
children.  Dr.  Hogue  had  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Denton,  Texas, 
until  a  few  months  before  his  death., 
which  occurred  there  December  31,  1906. 

children. 

1— Elizabeth. 

2 — Katie  Crawford. 

3— Mabel. 

-1 — Beatrice. 

5— Twyman. 

6 — Mary  Thompson. 

7 — William  Alexander. 

Descendants  of  Sally  McMurtry,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  John  McMurtry. 

Sally  McMurtry  was  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Ky.,  in  1791.    She  married  Wil- 
liam  Sharp,   a   noted    Indian  fighter   of 
Kentucky.    Children  of  William  and  Sal- 
ly McMurtry  Sharp : 
1 — George. 
2 — Abram. 
3 — David. 

A — Hannah  Todd,  married  James  Mc- 
Kee ;  issue,  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  a   Mississippi   planter, 
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who  was  a  captain  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy ;  another  married  a  cot- 
ton iaccor  in  Arkansas. 

5 — Rebecca,  married  Mr.  Leavitt;  her 
eldest  son  Lewis  Leavitt.  is  a  banker 
in  Lancaster,  Ky. 

6 — Priscilia,  married  Mr.  Hoiman ;  a 
daughter  married  a  Mr.  Adams. 

Other  branches  of  the  McMurtry  or 
McMurtrie  family  came  west.  One.  a 
William  McMurtry,  was  a  cousin  of  Cap- 
tain John  McMurtry. 

William  McMurtry  was  born  about 
1740.  it  is  thought  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
married  Denizah  Rose,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  R^se,  who  after  the  death  of 
Denizah's  mother,  married  as  his  second 
wife  the  widow  of  Captain  John  McMur- 
try. William  McMurtry  came  to  Ken- 
tucky about  the  same  time  that  John 
McMurtry  settled  there.  William  was 
also  in  the  Indian  wars  for  ten  or  twelve 
campaigns.  He  lived  for  some  time  on 
the  Tennessee  river  and  owned  severai 
acres  of  lard  in  Tennessee,  later  in  life 
he  went  to  Alabama,  where  he  died  in 
very  old  age,  from  drowning  in  a  shal- 
low pool  in  which  he  had  fallen. 

Children  of  IV m.  McMurtrie  and  Deni- 
zah Rose. 

1 — Stephen,  married  Polly  Lusk :  they 
liver  on  Salt  River,  Ky. ;  no  issue. 

2 — Joseph,  married  Mary  Peace,  lived 
in  Union  county.  Ky. 

3 — Amelia,  married  Tubbly  Bloyed. 

4 — Price,  married  Barbara  Stone,  of 
South  Carolina ;  children,  Elizabeth 
McMurtry  and  several  sons,  living  in 
Texas. 

5 — John,  died  unmarried. 

6 — James, 

7 — Elizabeth,  married  John  Berrv. 


8 — A  daughter,  name  unknown,  who 
married  a  Midean  Day. 

Joseph  (William)  McMurtry  was  born 
about  1773,  married  Mary  Peace;  their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — William,  married  Miss  Lusk ;  one  son 
Waller,  married  a  relative  of  Frank- 
.  lin  Pierce, 

2 — John,  married  Mary  Kelly ;  moved 
to  Missouri  about  1840,  where  his  wife 
died.  He  went  then  to  the  Cherokee 
Xation.  married  (2)  Miss  Duncan, 
part  Cherokee  :  no  children.  The  or- 
iginal Duncan  was  Scorch,  and  this 
family  was  three-fourths  white.  Joan's 
wife  went  to  California  with  her  peo- 
ple leaving  her  husband  in  Missouri, 
where  he  was  killed  during  the  Civil 
War. 

3 — Joseph,  went  to  Missouri  about  1830 

-I — Priscilia,  died  unmarried,  aged 
about  65. 

5 — Elizabeth,_born  in  1808  in  Union  Co.. 
Ky.,  married  Daniel  Kelly  Haycraft. 

6 — Robert,  became  a  physician,  married 

(1)  Miss  Wortham.  had  two  children, 
Joseph  and  James.  Robert  married  (2) 
Miss  Ash,  then  the  Widow  Barnes ; 
had  one  child,  Addie,  who  died  un- 
married; (31  the  Widow  Sherley, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Soph- 
ronia  Gist ;  one  child,  Beitie,  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Slack,  no  children. 

7 — Warder,  died  unmarried,  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  killed,  aged  about 
35. 

8 — Stephen,  married  Maria  Haycraft. 
then  the  Widow  Harris  ;  three  children 
— Samuel  and  Joseph  (twins)  and 
Edgar,  now  living  in  Vine  Grove,  Ky. 
Stephen  died  1902.  aged  83. 

9 — George,  went   to     California     about 
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1852,  practiced  law  in  Shasta  City, 
married  a  widow.  Mrs.  Shedd,  of  New 
York;  had  one  child,  Jennie,  who  mar- 
ried Wm.  Brownrteld,  of  Hardin  coun- 
ty, Ky.  They  live  in  Butte  City,  Mon- 
tana; no  children. 

Elizabeth  McMurtry,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph, granddaughter  of  William,  mar- 
ried Daniel  Kelly  Haycraft  in  1S29.  in 
Hardin  count}-.   Ky.     Their 

CHILDREN. 

1— Clinton,   born    1830,   died   1905.   un- 
married. 
2 — Joseph,  born   1833.     married     Rosa 
Walters,  of  Shelby  count}-;  two  chil- 
dren, Mary  and  William. 
3 — Benjamin,  born  1835,  died  1856. 
4 — Clay,  born  1837.  married  Martha  Ir- 
win ;    children    Daniel,    Elizabeth    and 
Robert.     Clay  died  in  1901. 
5 — Mary  Elizabeth,  born  1840.  married 

Alfred  Street  Brown. 
6 — Fannie,  born  1842,  married  Dr.  Tar- 
pley ;  live  in  Hardin  county.  Ky. :  no 
children. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth McMurtry  Haycraft  (Joseph  Wil- 
liam; married  Alfred  Street  Brown ; 
their 

CHILDREN. 

1 — Fannie  S.,  married  R.  C.  Yenable,  had 
one  child,  Frederica ;  Fannie  S.  died 
aged  24. 

2 — Elizabeth,  unmarried. 

3 — Hobert.  died  aged  21. 

-J — May,  unmarried. 

5 — Belle,  died  aged  23. 

John  McMurtrie,  of  Philadelphia,  lo- 
cated in  Lexington,  Ky.,  married  a 
granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Clark,  a 
brother  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers 
Clark.  George  Washington  Clark,  son 
of  Jonathan   Clark,     married     Martha 


Price,  of  Fayette  county,  Ky.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  married  John  Mc- 
Murtry. 

Children   of  John   and   Elizabeth   Cla-  '-■ 
McMurtry. 

1 — George,  married  Sadie  ...  McMurtrv. 

2— John. 

3 — Elizabeth,  married  Philip  Bird. 

4 — Edmund. 

5 — Julia,  married  Mr.  Bryson. 

6 — Annie,  married  Mr.   W'atkins. 

7 — Eleanor. 

8— Isaac. 

Elizabeth.    McMurtry    married    Philip 
Bird :  their 

CHILDREN.. 

1— Bettie. 
2— Sarah  H 
3 — Annie  8. 
4— G.  Lee. 
5 — Virginia  R. 
6 — Temple  R. 

Julia    McMurtry    married    Ollie    Br\- 
son ;   their 

children.. 
1— Harry  G. 
2 — Bessie  G. 
3— Clym  O. 
-I — Isaac  N. 
5 — Eleanor  T. 
6 — Dorothy. 

Annie     McMurtry     married     Thomac 
Watkins ;  their 


children.. 


1 — Thomas  B. 
2— John. 
3 — Elizabeth. 
-I — Jane  W. 
5 — George  C. 
6 — Caroline. 
7— Harry  W. 
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Genealogy  of  Lucy  Lewis  Madison, 
zcho  married  Dr.  Joseph  McMurfry  in 
1822. 

1 — Isaac  Madison  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  1609.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Council  in  1624.  Children — 
(  1)  John  Madison.  {2)  Richard  Mad- 
ison, (3)  Thomas  Madison. 

2 — John  Madison  i  1 )  patented  600  acres 
of  lond  in  Gloucester  county.  Ya..  Jan- 
uary 4,  1653:  married:  children.  John 
Madison  {2 ). 

3 — John  Madison  (2),  sheriff  of  King 
and  Queen  count}  in  1714:  married: 
children  Ambrose  Madison  (It.  John 
Madison  (2),  Henry  Madison  (3).  of 
St.  Paul  Parish,  deeded  1,000  acres  oi 
land  to  his  niece.  Frances  Madison, 
youngest  daughter  of  his  brother  Am- 
brose. November  4.  1734. 

•4 — Ambrose  Madison,  of  St.  Mark's 
Parish.  Ya.,  lived  in  King  and  Queen 
county  in  1727:  married  August  1721. 
Frances  Taylor:  died  July.  1732. 
Frances  Taylor  was  daughter  of  James 
Taylor,  sister  of  Erasmus  Taylor; 
children  (1)  Col.  James  Madison.  Sr., 
who  married  Elinor  Conway.  Their 
son,  James-.  Jr..  the  President,  was' 
born  at  Port  Conway.  March  6.  1751 ; 
(2)  Elizabeth.  (3)  Frances,  born  1726. 
married  Taverner  Beale  and  2nd  Jacob 
Hite.  John  Madison  (3)  was  Clerk  of 
Augusta  county.  Ya.  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  also  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia :  was 
a  brother  of  Ambrose  (some  sav  son 


of       Ambrose)  ;       married       Agatha 
Strother,  daughter  of  William  Strotb- 
-  er,  of  Stafford  county.  Ya..  and  Mar- 
garetta  Watts.    Children — 

1 — James  Madison,  born  1749,  died  1812, 
President  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege and  Bishop  of  Virginia;  buried 
under  the  chapel  of  William  and  Mar-. 
College,  married  Miss  James,  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  at  Lambeth,  England. 
September  19.  1790. 

2 — Major  George  Madison.  Governor  oi 
Kentucky,  married  Jane  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Frances  Smith. 

3 — Gen.  Richard  Madison,  married  Mis* 
Preston. 

4 — Genera!    Thomas    Madison,    married 
Susanah     Henry,     sister    of     Patrick  - 
Henry.  Governor  of  Virginia. 

5 — Gabriel  Madison,  married  Myrah  or 
Miram  Lewis,  daughter  of  David 
Lewis,  of  Albermarle  county,  Via.  He 
was  in  the  land  and  marine  service 
both,  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
was  one  of  the  40  Electors  who  called 
the  first  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  He 
died  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  in  1804 

6 — Captain  Rowland  Madison,  married 
Anna  Lewis,  daughter  ni  Gen.  Andrew 
Lewis. 

7 — Eliza  Madison  married  Col.  Andrew 
Lewis,  son  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis. 

8 — Lucy  Madison' married  William,  son 
of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis. 

9 — Margaret,  born  1765,  married  Gen. 
William  McDowell,  son  of  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  of  Rockbridge 
countv,  Ya. 
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THE  SPEARS  AND  FRYES 


Bardstown,  Ky.,  May  11.  1907. 
Editor   of   the   Register — 

My  Dear  Editor— In  the  Register 
for  May  there  appears  a  short  article 
on  the  Spear-Forman-Frve  families. 
Having  quite  a  good  deal  of  authentic 
information  along  these  lines,  and  think- 
ing it  would  be  valuable  to  those  who 
fain  would  enter  the  D.  A.  R..  I  send 
it  on. 

Abraham  Frye,  Sr..  was  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  from  Pennsylvania,  as  was 
also  Paul  Forman  and  many  others  in 
these  families.  Therefore  I  annex  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  descendant  of 
these  families  and.  a  resident  of  Bell  Ver- 
non, Penn. : 

Extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  S.  Von  I'oor- 
his,  Bell  Vernon,  Pa.,  March   1907. 

The  wife  oi  Abraham  Frye.  Sr..  was 
Agnes  Ann.  I  have  copies  of  some  deeds 
made  by  Abraham  Frye,  Sr..  and  his 
wife,  Ann.  signed  by  Abraham  and  wife 
Ann.  1  am  -ure  I  have  also  seen  her 
name  signed  Agnes  Anne  on  several  old 
papers,  but  can  not  recall  unless  it  was 
on  the  old  patent  of  which  I  had  a  tem- 
porary loan.  She  had  a  grandson,  Smith 
Frye. 

Abraham  Frye  and  his  wife  came 
from  Virginia  in  1769  to  Pennsylvania. 
His  parents  were  Benjamin  Frye  and 
Christina,  of   Frederick  county.   Ya. 

Old  Fort,  built  by  him  1744,  a  very 
interesting  place  in  Shenandoah  Valley 
Co.,  just  across  Cedar  Creek  from  Fred- 
erick county,  but  in  that  day  it  was  all 
Frederick    countv. 


My  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  !'. 
Overhisse,  live  in  Indianapolis.  lr,d.  \U 
mother  is  the  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Sa- 
rah Shepler  Frye,  granddaughter  of 
Abraham  Frye,  Jr.,  and  Hester  b',hn- 
son,  great-granddaughter  of  Abra- 
ham Frye,  Sr.,  and  Agnes  Ann. 
great-great-granddaughter  1 1  f  Benjasw-in 
and  Christina,  of  Frederick  countv,  Va. 
She  is  also  a  descendant  of  Samuel  \-v 
and  Christian  Sneer,  whose  daughter 
Rebecca  Frye,  married  Henry  Shepler. 
who  were  the  parents  of  Henry  and  Re- 
gina  Froman  Speer.  Regma  Frornan 
was  the  sister  of  Paul  Froman,  who  fig- 
ured so  much  in  Revolutionary  ;!a\ « 
Joseph  Froman  married  Rebecca  Frye. 
daughter  oi  Abraham  Frye,  Sr..  and  v.- i it- 
Agnes  Anne;  he  was  born  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam county.  Va..  1767.  It  is  ;>robabk- 
that  Abraham  Frye.  Sr.,  married  Agnes 
Anne  in  Prince  William  county.  Ya. 

Joseph  Froman  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  May  10,  1763, 
and  the  will  of  his  father  is  doubtless  on 
record  in  Washington,  Pa. 

My  ancestor,  Jacob  Johnson  and  wife 
Mary,  both  died  in  Washington  county; 
Pa.     He  died  1781. 

In  the  will  of  Abraham  Frye.  Sr.,  of 
Fallowfield  Township,  Washington  Co.. 
vState  of  Pennsylvania,  1801,  he  appoints 
his  son  Abraham,  Jr.,  and  son-in-law. 
Noah  Speers,  his  executors. 

Mrs.  Annie  Johnson,  wife  of  Honor- 
able Benjamin  Johnson,  of  Bardstown. 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  ancient  fam- 
ily. Her  great-grandmother,  Catherine 
Eliza    Forman,    wife    of    Dr.    David    H 
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Cox,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  For- 
man,  Sr.,  and  Rebecca  Frye,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Frye,-  Sr..  and  Agnes-  Ann. 
Joseph  Forman.  Sr.,  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Kentucky  in  1785.  The  items 
given  above  were  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  descendants  of  the 
Frye  family  of  Belle  Vernon,  and  all 
true  beyond  a  doubt.  Any  information 
further  on  the  early  Cox  and  Forman 
lines  would  be  very  interesting,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  talented  editor  of  the 


Register  will  not  only  communicate  all 
she  knows,  but  invite  the  attention  of 
all  who  may  read  this  data. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Freeman-  Carothers. 

Bardstown,  Ky. 

Nathan  H.  Spears,  mentioned  m  the 
January  Register,  1907,  moved  from 
Kentucky  to  Jasper  county.  111.,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  died 
August  10.  1868,  in  Newton,  Jasper  Co.. 
111.  He  has  only  one  child  Hying — Thos. 
M.  Soears,  of  Chicago.  111. — Ed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLIPPINGS  AND  PARAGRAPHS 


DESCRIPTION   Of  JESUS. 


AN"   OLD    NEWSPAPER    CLIPPING    FOUND   AT 

MIDWAY    PROVES    AX    INTERESTING 

RELIC. 


(Midway    Clipper.) 

In  recently  io<">king  over  an  old  scrap 
book  which  belonged  to  his  mother. 
John  C.  Alexander  of  Midway  found  rhe 
following  clipping,  which  is  both  valua- 
ble and  interesting.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Publius  Lentullus.  Gov- 
ernor of  Judea.  to  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
Caesar,  Emperor  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
Christ  began  his  earthly  ministry : 

"Conscript  Fathers:  There  appeared 
in  these  our  days  a  man  named  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  yet  living  among-  us,  and 
of  the  Gentiles  is  accepted  as  a  prophet 
of  great  truth ;  but  his  own  disciples  call 
him  the  Son  of  .God.  He  hath  raised  the 
dead  and  cured  all  manner  of  diseases. 
He  is  a  man  of  stature  somewhat  tall, 
and  comeiy,  with  a  very  ruddy  counte- 
nance, such  as  the  beholder  may  both 
love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  the  color  of 
the  filbert  when  fully  ripe,  plain  to  his 
ears  whence  downward  it  is  more  orient 
of  color,  curving  and  waving  about  his 
shoulders.  His  forehead  is  piain  and 
delicate,  his  face  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
beautified  with  a  comely  red.  his  nose 
and  mouth  are  exactly  formed,  his  beard 
is  of  the  color  of  his  hair.  In  reproving 
he  is  terrible :  in  admonishing  courteous, 
in  speaking  very  modest  and  wise,  in 
proportion  of  body  well' shaped.  None 
have    seen   him    laugh,   but   many    have 


seen  him  weep.  A  man.  for  his  sur- 
passing beauty,  excelling  the  children 
of  men." 


Tesla,  the  poet  of  electrical  discovery 
with  an  imagination  so  vivid  that  it  fre- 
quently interprets  things  that  no  other 
mind  can  read,  says  that  he  has  had 
flashes  from  Mars  in  response  to  his  own 
electric  messages.  Neither  science  nor 
faith  accepts  his  theory.  But  it  was  Tola 
who  first  gave  the  first  glimmering  of 
wireless  telegraphy  to  practice  and  whose 
patents  in  use  draw  S750.000  a  year 
while  he  is  just  dreaming.  It  is  a  lovely 
vision  he  must  have,  and  how  joyously 
•we  would  share  it  if  we  only  couid.  — 
Kentucky  State  Journal. 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN  GLASS- 
SAND  INDUSTRY. 


GROWING  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  OHIO  VAL 
LEV  SECTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


(Robert  M.  MclVade.) 
There's  big  money  in  the  glass-sand 
industry  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  offi- 
cial records  show  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  approximately  565,000.000  worth  oi 
glass  products  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Out  of  that  large  sum  of 
money  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  materials  cost  about  818,000.000 
and  the  sand  only  SI, 000.000. 

Within  the  half  century  preceding 
1900  the  value  of  glass  products  shower; 
an  average  increase  of  70  per  cent  for 
each  decade,  and  the  growth  is  still  vig- 
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orous.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  an  industry  so  largely  depend- 
ent for  its  raw  material  on  mineral  de- 
posits, the  United  States  geological  sur- 
vey has  been  making  an  investigation  of 
sand  producing  areas.  This  investigation, 
begtm  in  1905  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
was  extended  to  the  Ohio  valley  in  1906. 
and  a  brief  report  of  the  work  prepared 
by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Eurchard,  has  been 
incorporated  in  a  valuable  bulletin.  Xo. 
315  entitled  Contributions  to  Economic 
Geology,  which  any  reader  of  Tlte  Wo- 
man's National  Daily  can  procure  by 
writing  to  George  Otis  Smith.  L\  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that  the 
major  constituent  of  glass  is  sand,  which 
forms  from  52  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  mass 
of  the  original  mixture,  or  from  60  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  finished  product.  To 
the  sand  is  due  the  absence  of  color,  the 
transparency,  brilliancy  and  hardness  of 
the  glass.  That  is  the  quality  of  the 
glass  depends  largely  upon  the  sand.  To 
the  producer  the  physical  conditions  af- 
fecting quarrying  and  mining,  the 
amount  of  sand  available,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  deposits  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation routes  and  markets  are  as  im- 
portant as  is  the  quality  of  the  sand. 

Of  the  States  in  which  glass  is  listed  as 
a  manufacture  Indiana  and  Ohio  at  pres- 
ent occupy  respectively  second  and  third 
rank,  the  first  place  being  held  by  Penn- 
sylvania. Glass  making  has  but  recently 
been  added  to  the  industries  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  factories  are  in  operation 
there  at  two  points. 

From  statistics  quoted  by  Burchard  it 
appears  that  Indiana  is  producing  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  glass  sand  used 


in  the  State,  the  remainder  being  ob- 
tained largely  from  the  Fox  River  (Illi- 
nois') district  and  the  Klondike  (Mis- 
souri)  district. 

All  the  sand  that  can  be  produced  of 
sufficient  purity  even  for  green  and  am- 
ber bottles  finds  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices — a  condition  encouraging  to  both 
producers  and  manufacturers.  Attention 
is  called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  no 
large  deDOsits  of  sandstone  are  known  in 
Indiana  that  have  the  purity  of  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone,  so  abundant  farther 
west  and  for  certain  grades  of  glass  there 
will  always  be  a  demand  for  sand  from 
beyond  the  State. 

Ohio,  according  to  the  statistics,  pro- 
duced 0.937  per  cent  as  much  glass  sand 
as  is  used  in  the  State.  A  large  part  of 
this,  however,  passes  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  to  the  factories  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  is  brought  in  from  other  States, 
especially  from  West  Virginia  and  Illi- 
nois, at  notably  higher  prices. 

Glass  works  are  established  within  an 
area  extending  across  the  State  from 
Toledo  to  Cincinnati  and  as  far  east  as 
Steubenville.  The  plants  are  usually 
well  situated  in  regard  to  fuel,  but  many 
have  to  pay  excessive  freight  charges  on 
their  sand. 

The  Kentucky  factories  obtain  their 
sand  at  Tip  Top,  28  miles  southwest  of 
Louisville. 

This  brochure  also  discusses  the  rock 
formations  which  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  furnish  thd  sand 
that  is  suitable  for  glass  making,  and  it 
describes  with  some  attention  to  detail 
the  various  properties  that  are  now  be- 
ing developed  in  those  sections. 
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THE  MAY  REGISTER. 


(The  Ky.  Journal.) 
The  May  Register  is  out,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  num- 
bers that  has.  beer.  —  It  is  illus- 
trated w&k  portraits  and  nictures.  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  is  that  of  Gov. 
Beckham,  the  first  in  the  magazine.  As 
this  number  was  designed  in  part  for  an 
Exposition  Register,  it  was  the  correct 
thing  to  have  the  picture  of  the  present 
handsome  Governor  of  Kentucky  in  it. 
A  third  of  the  issue  will  be  sent  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  as  souvenirs  at 
the  "Fort  of  Boonesboro."  a  picture  of 
which  adorns  the  magazine.  Also  pic- 
tures of  the  exposition  grounds  and 
historical  palace.  There  i^  an  elegant 
article  upon  the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  by  Z.  F.  Smith,  the  his- 
torian. Col.  Durrett's  interesting  "talk" 
'  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  before  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  also  sketches  of  Gov- 
ernors Stephenson  and  Leslie  by  the  ed- 
itor. The  magazine  is  full  of  delightful 
and  instructive  reading,  and  will  prove 
an  interesting  representation  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Kentucky  at  the  James- 
town Exposition.  We  give  the  contents 
in  full: 

1.  Sketch  of  Governor  John  W.  Ste- 
phenson, with  picture,  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton. 

2.  Brief  sketch  of  Governor  Preston 
H.  Leslie — Continued. 

3.  Kentucky  and  Virginia  in  1907. 
by  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  author  of  Smith's 
History  of  Kentucky. 

4.  Jamestown,  the  City  now  in  the 
World's  Eye,  with  pictures  of  same  and 
the  Exposition,  by  the  Exposition  Press. 

5.  Daniel  Boone  and  Boonesboro, 
with  copies  of  the  three  pictures  taken 


of  him  during  life  by  Sulley,  Harding 
and  Audubon,  anfl  picture  of  his  rifle 
and  powder  horn,  and  Boonesboro. 

6.  Remarks  of  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  before  the  Historical  Conference 
meeting,  January  17,  19C6. 

7.  Department  of  History  and  Gene- 
alogy :  the  Calloways,  the  Woods,  the 
Moss  family. 

-8.  Department  of  Clippings  and  Para- 
graphs. 

9.  Department  of  Inquiries  and  An- 
swers. 

10.  Report  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society,  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


INVITED    TO    PARTICIPATE    IN    HISTORICAL 

CONFERENCE  AT  CINCINNATI  IN 

NOVEMBER. 


The  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, through  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton  as  its  representative,  is 
invited  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to 
a  historical  conference  to  be  held  in 
that  city  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  object  of  this  conference,  as  stated 
by  the  committee,  is  to  arouse  greater 
interest  in  the  Ohio  valley  history,  in 
which  Kentucky  alike  is  interested,  and 
to  suggest  methods  of  co-operation 
among  those  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar field. 

Mrs.  Morton  will  probably  accept  for 
the  society  and  send  a  representative  to 
the  conference  as  desired  to  report  for 
the  Register  the  proceedings.  The  Reg- 
ister,   the    representative    of   the    State 
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Society,  as  well  as  the  patriotic  and  her- 
editary societies  and  records  of  the  State, 
has  attracted  wide  attention  and  brought 
the  State  Historical  Society  invitations 
to  the  most  exclusive  scientific  and  his- 
torical conferences  in  America  and~Can- 
ada. 

A  noble  work  is  being  done  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  for  the  nation  by 
this  Society,  which  now  possesses  one 
of  the  most  notable  collections  of  books 
and  curios  in  the  United  State?. 


the  history  of  Governor  James  F.  Rob- 
inson, also  of  Governor  Bramlett  and 
Clement  Bell,  of  Bellsgrove.  Manv  of 
the  leading  public  libraries,  as  well  as 
historical  societies  are  soliciting  the 
"'Register"  purchase  or  exchange,  and 
such  is  the  demand  for  the  magazine,  we 
are  told,  its  issues  will  be  doubled  in  fu- 
ture to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
this  popular  historical  magazine.  On 
sale  at  Barrett's  News  Depot.  Frankfort. 
— Kentucky  Journal. 


(From    Woman's    Xational    Daily.    St. 
Louis,  Mo.) 

It  may  surprise  many  persons  to  know 
that  the  old-settled  Xew  England  States 
are  away  behind  many  other  Common- 
wealths in  the  matter  of  good  roads.  In 
-  fact,  Kentucky — a  Southern  State —  can 
boast  nearly  1.000  miles  more  of  stone 
road  than  any  other  State.  Reports  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
Kentucky  has  8,  079  miles  of  stone  road. 
Ohio  is  second,  with  7.169  miles,  and  In- 
diana is  third,  with  3,295  miles.  The 
South,  it  is  said,  is  rapidly  awaking  to 
the  need  of  improved  road  conditions.  In 
this  respect  the  North  is  being  left  con- 
siderably in  the  rear.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  the  South  will  soon  be 
far  ahead. 

THE  REGISTER. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


The  Leipsic,  Germany,  Bibliography 
of  the  leading  magazines  of  North  Amer- 
ica notes  the  Register  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society:  No.  12,  Vol.  5, 
with  address,  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  this 
number  of  the  magazine  in  the  American 
Bibliographies   especial   notice   is   given 


AN    OLD    WEATHER    SHARP    WROTE    IN    AN 

ALMANAC     "THERE     WILL     BE     NO 

SUMMER  IN    1907." 


(Cincinnati  Enquirer. .)  ' 
In  those  good  old  days  'way  back  in 
1837,  when  the  vineclad  porch  of  every 
village  tavern  sheltered  one  or  more 
weather  sharps  whose  prognostications 
were  based  upon  the  presumed  infalli- 
bility of  the  goosebone  as  a  weather  in- 
dicator, there  lived  a  man,  name  un- 
known, who  modestly  tied  knots  in 
weather  predictions. 

He  was  no  '"piker."  His  prophecies 
belied  the  word,  and  he  did  no  "back- 
tracking" when  he  told  the  universe 
what  brand  of  weather  was  going  to  be 
served  to  the  world  seventy  years  from 
then. 

His  predictions  were  printed  in  an  al- 
manac which  was  then  popular,  and  in 
going  through  the  dusty  drawers  of  an 
old  bureau,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Langennecker.of 
Toledo,  daughter  of  Edward  Durban,  of 
this  city,  found  one  of  these  almanacs  of 
the  issue  of  1837.     In  scanning  its  leaves 
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the  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  was 
the  following  significant  sentence.: 

"There  will  be  no  summer  in  the  year 
1907" 

This  stared  from  the  musty  pages  of 
the  old  almanac  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 
as  if  its  author  had  made  the  prediction 
hurriedly  in  order  to  go  home  to  supper. 
Mr*.  Langennecker  lost  no  time  in  writ- 
ing to  her  father,  relative  to  the  incident, 
and  Mr.  Durban  immediately  canceled 
his  order  for  a  straw  hat.  That  old  phil- 
osopher had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  future,  for  summer  hasn't  as  yet  pre- 
sented her  rosy  cheek  to  be  kissed  by  the 
owners  of  summer  resorts.  When  res- 
urrection day  comes  he  will  pop  out  of 
his  forgotten  grave  and  gleefully  cry: 
"I  told  vou  so." 


The  Quarterly  Register.,  edited  at 
Frankfort,  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Capt. 
W.  W.  Longmoor.  Curator,  and  Miss 
Sallie  Jackson, Librarian. is  the  most  pop- 
ular publication  in  the  State.  Our  agent 
last  week  started  home  with  the  latest 
copy — and  one  of  the  most  interesting — 
when  laying  it  on  a  merchant's  counter, 
Anne  street,  some  thief  slyly  picked 
it  up  and  made  off  with  it.  The  Reg- 
ister is  so  valuable  he  was  guilty  of 
grand  larceny,  and  is  much  to  be  blamed 
— and  little  to  be  blamed,  also. — Ex. 


An  attraction  at  "Fort  Boone,"  the 
Kentucky  Building  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, is  the  "Pocahontas  Bell,"  which 
has  just  been  hung  within  the  stockade 
of  the  Kentucky  reservation.  It  is  the 
official  bell  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
and  was  cast  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Pocahontas  Bell  Association.  It  weighs 
500  pounds,  is  twenty-nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  is  of  beautiful  tone.  The 
bell  is  hung  above  a  pedestal  made  of 
four  upright  logs  near  the  front  entrance 
to  the  fort. 


We  take  from  the  Kentucky  State 
Journal  the  following  concerning  our 
co-editor,  who  is  also  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  talented  lawyers  Ken- 
tucky has  produced. 

CAPT.    CALHOUN"    TO    UNDERTAKE    COLLEC- 
TION    OF     MILLION     DOLLAR     CLAIM 
FOR    STATE    OF    MISSOURI. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Calhoun,  who  recently  se- 
cured a  judgment  for  $37,629.17  for  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry  and  Troops 
A  and  B,  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  will  leave  to-dav 
for  St.  Louis,  where  he  will  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  Civil  War  veterans  amount- 
ing to  about  one  million  dollars. 

Capt.  Calhoun  will  first  confer  with 
Attorney  General  Hadley.  of  Missouri, 
as  to  the  petition  in  the  case,  and  then 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  pushing  the 
claim  through. 

Capt.  Calhoun  says  that  this  claim 
would  be  one  of  the  most  unusual  he 
had  ever  been  connected  with,  in  that 
although  the  money  will  go  to  individ- 
uals, it  will  be  a  State  claim  against  the 
Government.  He  explained  this  by  say- 
ing quite  a  number  of  the  evidences  of 
claims  had  been  sold  by  the  different  in- 
dividuals holding  them,  and  that  certain 
certificates  had  been  issued  by  the  State 
of  Missouri  to  claimants  to  be  held 
against  the  State  until  the  money  is 
collected  bv   the   State   from   the  Gov- 
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ernment.  This,  he  says,  makes  it  a  State 
claim  against  the  Government,  although 
the  money  will  be  p?:d  to  individuals, 
and  that  until  recently  they  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  more  than  five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Capt.  Calhoun  said  that  the 
evidences  of  claim  had  been  sold  in  the 
last  few  years  for  practically  nothing. 


TO  EXPLOIT  KENTUCKY  AT 
JAMESTOWN. 


BLUE    GRASS    STATE    WILL    BE    BOOMED    TO 

THE  LIMIT  DURING  THE  GREAT  AND 

ONLY  EXPOSITION  IN  VIRGINIA 


(Special  to  Independent.) 
Jamestown  Exposition,  Va.,  June  18. 
— Every  effort  is  being  mace  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Jamestown  Exposition  Commis- 
sion to  thoroughly  exploit  the  Blue  Grass 
State  at  the  Ter-Centennial  which  is 
now  on  in  full  blast.  When  the  Fifth 
State  Development  Convention  met  last 
October  in  Winchester,  Ky.,  it  was  then 
declared  that  this  Exposition  would  give 
Kentucky  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
advertise  her  products  and  resources  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  East  and  South, 
as  well  as  visitors  from  the  rest  of  this 
country  and  Europe. 

The  register  in  "Fort  Boonesboro," 
the  Kentucky  Building  at  the  Exposition, 
is  proof  of  the  wide  territory  from  which 
the  big  Fair  has  already  drawn  its  guests. 
Almost  half  the  States  in  the  Union  are 
represented  in  the  roster  of  visitors  to 
the  Kentucky  Buildirg  up  to  this  time 
and  over  a  score  of  names  appear  where 
the  owners  have  given  some  foreign  city 
as  their  place  of  residence. 

It   is   the   intention   of   the   Kentucky 


Commission  to  make  use  of  every  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  acquaint  outsiders 
with  the  attractions  of  the  State.  Letters 
have  just  gone  forth  from  Jno.  B.  Atkin- 
son, President  of  the  Commission,  to 
every  county  in  the  State,  asking  for 
literature  that  will  assist  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  addressed  a  personal  let- 
ter to  each  County  Judge,  requesting 
the  latter  to  enlist  his  services  in  the  ef- 
fort to  exploit  Kentucky. 


HIS  LAST  TRIP. 


Among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
beautiful  poems  and  songs  of  our  la- 
mented song-writer,  Will  S.  Hays,  the 
following  is  one  of  the  truest  and  sweet- 
est gems  of  his  poetic  genius : 

(Ed.  The   Register. ( 


HIS   LAST   TRIP. 


Mate,  get  ready  down  on  deck. 

I'm  heading  for  the  shore; 
I'll  ring  the  bell,  for  I  must  land 

This  boat  forever  more. 

Say,  pilot,  can  you  see  that  light — 

I    do — where  angels   stand. 
Well,  hold  her  jackstaff  hard  on  that. 

For  there  I'm  going  to  land. 

That  looks  like  Death  that's  hailing  me; 

So  ghastly,  grim  and  pale; 
I'll  toll  the  bell — I  must  go  in; 

I  never  passed  a  hail. 

Stop  her!     Let  her  come  in  slow; 

There!     That  will  do — no  more; 
The  lines  are  fast,  and  angels  wait 

To  welcome  me  ashore. 

Say,  pilot,  I  am  going  with  them 
Up  yonder  through  that  gate; 

I'll  not  come  back — you  ring  the  bell 
And  back  her  out — don't  wait. 

For  I  have  made  the  trip  of  life, 
And  found  my  landing  place; 

I'll  take  my  soul  and  anchor  that 
Fast  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
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AN  -HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 
DREXXOX  SPRINGS. 


BY   COL.   R.    T.    DURRETT. 


(Used  by   permission  of  the  proprietor, 
Col.  IV.  L.  Crabb.) 

So  far  as  we  have  learned  from  history 
and  tradition.  Drennon  Springs,  on 
Drennon's  Creek,  in  Henry  county,  Ky., 
were  no:  visited  by  any  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers who  were  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  were  known  to  the  In- 
dian and  probably  the  Mound-builders, 
who  antedated  him.  but  were  unknown 
to  the  white  man  until  a  comparatively 
modern  period.  This  seems  strange 
when  we  cons' der  that  great  roads  made 
by  the  buffalo,  as  broad  and  as  plain  as 
the  highways  of  civilization,  led  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  to  these 
springs.  Some  of  the  early  explorers 
must  have  crossed  these  roads  and  gone 
along  them  in  their  wanderings.  Thom- 
as Batts,  in  1671.  John  Sailing,  in  1730. 
John  Howard,  in  1742.  Christopher 
Gist,  in  1751,  James  McBride.  in  1754. 
James  Smith,  in  1766.  John  Finley.  in 
1767.  Daniel  Boone,  in  1769.  the  Long- 
Hunters,  in  1770,  and  Simon  Kenton,  in 
1771.  each  and  all  may  have  been  on 
one  of  these  b.iffalo  roads  and  in  discov- 
ering distance  of  these  springs.  But, 
so  far  as  has  been  made  known  to  us, 
the  hundred  years  of  exploration  between 
Thomas  Batts,  in  1671.  and  Simon  Ken- 
ton, in  1771,  left  these  springs  known 
only  to  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  and 
the  deer  and  the  other  wild  animals  that 
enjoyed  them  unmolested  by  the  white 
man. 

They  were  destined,  however,  not  to 
remain  unknown  much  longer.  The  good 


they  had  done  the  Indian  and  probably 
the  Mound-builder  before  him  was  at 
last  to  be  sharedby  the  white  man.  The 
huge  mastodon,  the  haughty  buffalo  and 
the  timid  deer  which  had  time  out  of 
mind  come  in  immense  herds  to  these 
springs,  had  in  going  and  coming 
tramped  down  the  earth  and  leveled  it 
into  broad  roads.  So  striking  were  these 
roads  that  they  suggested  to  the  ex- 
plorers the  highway  leading  to  a  popu- 
lous city.  The  Lick  itself  'seemed  to 
them  like  a  desolate  plain  crushed  down 
from  the  surrounding  hills  by  myriads 
of  hoofs,  which  had  also  tramped  all  life 
from  every  tree  and  shrub  an.  I  bit  of 
herbage  for  hundreds  of  yards  around. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  by. 
following  one  of  these  buffalo  roads  that 
the  Lick  was  finally  discovered  by  the 
white  man. 

In  1773.  James,  George,  and  Robert 
McAfee,  with  Hancock  Taylor  as  sur- 
veyor, left  their  homes  in  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  to  locate  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky. Xear  me  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
they  met  Capt.  Thomas  Bullitt  with  an- 
other company  on  their  way  to  Kentucky 
to  survey  lands.  The  two  companies 
came  down  the  Ohio  together  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  where  they  sep- 
arated, the  company  of  Bullitt  going  on 
to  the  Falls  and  the  McAfees  going  up 
Kentucky  river.  They  had  spent  several 
days  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  where  a  Delaware 
Indian  under  the  influence  of  a  promised 
rifle,  informed  two  of  the  company 
named  Joseph  Drennon  and  Matthew 
Bracken  of  the  existence  of  another  Lick 
almost  as  wonderful  as  Big  Bone.  Such 
information  of  the  locality  was  given  by 
the  Indian  as  to  induce  Drennon  and 
Bracken  to  set  out  to  find  it.  On  a  pre- 
tense of   hunting  through    the   country. 
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they  left  the  company  and  went  through 
the  woods  along  the  buffalo  road  which 
the  old  Indian  assured  them  would  lead 
to  the  Lick.  They  were  successful  in 
finding  it  on  the  7th  of  July.  1773,  and 
i  med  it  as  their  property  by  the  right 
cf  discovery.  When  the  McAfees  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  reached  the  place 
Drennon  and  Bracken  had  been  there  two 
days,  which  they  had  spent  in  exploring 
the  adjacent  country. 

The  conduct  of  Drennon  and  Brack- 
en was  severely  condemned  by  the  rest 
of  the  company.  They  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  comrades  and  by  brib- 
ing an  Indian  had  found  a  valuable  piece 
of  property  which  ought  to  have  been 
open  to  discovery  by  ail  alike.  The  con- 
demnation of  their  act  was  so  strong  that 
neither  Drennon  nor  Bracken  seems  to 
have  taken  any  steps  to  secure  the  title 
to  the  property  they  had  found.  They 
were  the  first  white  men.  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  see  these  springs,  but  their 
greed  to  obtain  them  defeated  them  in 
their  acquisition.  Drennon  gave  his  name 
to  the  springs,  and  to  the  creek  on  which 
they  were  located,  but  he  never  acquired 
any  valid  right  of  property  in  them. 

In  1779.  a  greater  man  that  either 
Drennon  or  Bracken  went  into  the  land 
office  of  Virginia  and  entered  400  acres 
to  include  Drennon's  Springs.  This  en- 
try was  made  on  the  23d  of  December. 
1779.  in  the  following  words:  '"George 
Rogers  Clark  enters  400  acres  by  vir- 
tue of  a  certificate,  &c,  lying  at  Dren- 
non's Lick,  to  include  the  Lick."  On 
the  12th  of  October,  1783,  this  400  acres 
was  officially  surveyed  for  General  Clark, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1785,  Patrick 
Henry,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  is- 
sued to  George  Rogers  Clark  a  patent 
for  this  -land. 

Later,    February    7,    1780,    one    Peter 


Hogg  entered  400  acres  in  this  locality, 
and  still  later  one  George  Harrison,  May 
21,  1780,  entered  2,000  acres.  There 
may  have  been  others  who  entered  and 
patented  lands  in  this  locality,  for  it  was 
not  unusual  at  that  time  for  more  than 
one  entry  and  patent  to  cover  the  same 
land.  Sometimes      they      were      laid 

on  half  a  dozen  deep,  and  the  result  was 
not  unfrequently  endless  litiga:ion  and 
the  financial  ruin  of  all  concerned.  Ken- 
tucky wa^  cursed  by  these  repeated  land 
entries  and  patents  for  an  hundred  years. 
The  selection  of  Drennon  Springs  by 
General  Clark  suggests  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  great  man.  There 
was  in  spite  of  his  stern  exterior,  an  ele- 
ment of  romance  in  his  make-up  that 
could  find  satisfaction  only  in  nature's 
fine  scenery.  When  he  settled  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  instead  of  making 
his  home  in  Louisville,  as  others  did,  he 
went  across  the  river  and  built  his  home 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  Ohio  at  a  point 
from  which  he  could  look  across  Goose 
Island,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
falls,  to  Louisville  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  This  island,  with  its  garb  of 
green  willows  bathed  in  the  midst  of 
the  rapids,  was  to  him  a  thing  of  beauty 
that  he  could  not  resist.  He  secured  it 
by  entry  and  patent,  not  for  its  value  as 
land,  but  for  its  view  of  the  rapids  and 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  eight  or  more 
feet  just  above  it.  When  he  acquired 
Drennon  Springs  he  secured  some- 
thing yet  more  romantic  in  the  way  of 
natural  scenery.  Drennon  Springs  oc- 
cupy the  center  of  a  series  of  hills  which 
form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  bisected 
by  Drennon's  Creek.  These  hills,  caused 
partly  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  by  the 
deep  cutting  down  of  the  creek  into  the 
earth,  are  both  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
scene    must   have   been    enchanting   an 
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hundred  years  age  when  broad  roads 
made  by  the  buffalo  came  from  every 
direction  and  centered  at  the  springs,  and 
thousands  of  buffalo  and  deer  and  other 
wild  animals  came  bounding  to  the 
springs  to  lick  the  salted  earth  and  lap 
the  saline  water.  Along  one  of  these 
great  buffalo  roads  leading  from  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  by  Drennon  Springs 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  General 
Clark  marched  his  soldiers  in  1780.  and 
again  in  1782,  when  he  invaded  the  In- 
dian territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
dealt  death  and  desolation  to  the  towns 
of  Chiliicothe.  Piqua  and  Loramine's 
Store. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury salt  was  made  in  large  quantities 
from  the  water  of  these  springs.  The 
water  was  bailed  in  iron  kettles  over 
wood  fires,  and  although  the  process  was 
crude  and  slow  and  expensive,  the  price 
at  which  the  salt  was  sold  justified  it. 
The  common  price  was  20  shillings 
i S3. 33)  per  bushel,  and  it  was  as  often 
sold  for  more  than  for  less.  These  were 
times  in  which  the  breast  of  the  turkey 
was  bread  and  the  wild  pepper  salt. 

The  pioneer  learned  from  friendly 
Indians  the  use  they  had  made  of  the  sul- 
phur water  as  it  was  called  of  one  of 
Drcnnon's  Springs.  They  could  give  no 
definite  idea  of  the  length  of  time  they 
had  used  this  water  as  a  medicine,  but 
indicated  that  their  forefathers  had  used 
it  for  moons  as  unaccounted  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky.  They  told  the  following  an- 
ecdote about  the  healing  power  of  this 
water : 

"An  Indian  chief  who  lived  at  a  great 
distance,  had  an  only  daughter,  who  be- 
sides being  young  and  beautiful,  was  the 
idol  of  her  tribe.  In  some  way  unknown, 
she  had  offended  an  evil  spirit,  who  af- 
flicted her  in  such  a  wav  that  none  of 


the  medicine  men  could  cure  her.  The 
old  men  of  the  tribe  advised  the  chief  to 
take  his  daughter  to  the  Cho-be-ni-pe 
(^medicine  water')  located  on  the  first 
large  creek  above  the  mouth  on  the  sun- 
set sidtr  of  the  Mil-ie-wa-ke-me-ce-pe-we 
( Kentucky  river)  and  induce  her  to 
drink  freely  of  the  water.  The  chief  at 
once  prepared  a  canoe  in  which  the  in- 
valid was  to  be  borne  by  four  stout  war- 
riors, with  four  others  to  relieve  them  at 
intervals.  The  boat  would  serve  to  cross 
rivers  if  necessary,  but  it  was  designed 
principally  for  the  land  journey.  They 
started,  and  continued  their  journey  for 
many  days,  until  at  last  they  reached  the 
-o-called  sulphur  spring  on  the  hill  above 
the  salt  springs,  which  are  in  the  creek 
bottom  below.  So  soon  as  the  spring  was 
reached,  some  of  its  water  was  given  to 
the  girl,  then  almost  dead  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey.  At  once  she  re- 
vived, and  after  a  few  more  drinks  of  the 
water  she  was  well.  On  the  return  jour- 
ney to  her  home  she  was  not  borne  in 
the  canoe,  but  walked  all  the  way,  and 
pressed  the  other  Indians  to  longer  and 
more  frequent  steps." 

The  first  use  made  of  the  water  of 
Drennon  Springs  by  white  people  was 
to  make  salt.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, however,  the  whites  began  to  use 
the  water  medicinally.  The  inconve- 
nience of  getting  to  the  springs  through 
the  primeval  forest  at  first  confined  the 
use  as  a  medicine  to  the  neighborhood. 
In  the  twenties,  however,  one  or  two  log 
cabins  were  built  near  the  springs  in 
which  crude  accommodations  were  given 
to  invalids.  In  the  thirties  these  accom- 
modations were  increased  by  the  build- 
ing of  more  and  better  cabins.  It  was 
not  until  the  forties,  however,  when  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter  got  control  of  the  springs 
that  they  can  be  said  to  have  afforded 
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suitable  accommodation?  for  the  afflicted. 
Dr.  Hunter  was  a  born  landlord.  He. 
had  but  few  superiors  in  rinding  out  and 
meeting  the  wants  of  guests.  He  soon 
made  the  springs  popular,  not  only  to  the 
seekers  after  health,  but  also  to  those 
in  search  of  enjoyment.  The  invalids 
came  to  his  cottages  perched  here  and 
there  upon  the  hillside,  but  the  votaries 
of  pleasure  came  also  to.  feast  at  his 
table  and  enjoy  his  music  in  the  dance. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  parties  of  young 
people  to  come  unannounced  in  such 
numbers  that  he  had  to  remove  aii  fur- 
niture from  his  cottages  and  spread 
quilts  upon  the  floors  for  beds.  As  many 
as  fourteen  girls  have  been  known  to 
sleep  upon  the  floor  of  a  cottage  sixteen 
feet  square  while  of  course  as  many 
men  were  squeezed  together  like  sar- 
dines, upon  another  floor.  They  slept 
soundly,  however,  packed  as  they  were, 
after  dancing  ail  day  and  nearly  all  night 
to  the  stirring  sounds  of  a  riddle  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  Virginia  negro.  He 
played  such  tunes  a?  the  Virginia  Reel. 
Arkansas  Traveler,  Rory  O'More,  and 
Lucy  Long,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
played  them  made  the  boys  and  girls 
dance  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

Drennon  Springs,  however,  did  not  be- 
come a  fashionable  watering  place  until 
A.  O.  Smith  purchased  the  property  and 
built  additional  cottages  and  erected  a 
grand  hotel.  The  first  successful  season 
was  in  1849,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  were  guests.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  Every 
important  town  in  Kentucky  sent  repre- 
sentatives, and  from  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  Orleans  there  came  an 
array  of  beauty  and  talent  and  fashion 
of  which  either  city  might  well  have  been 
proud.  The  Polka  and  Mazurka  dances 
were  then  introduced,  and  a  full  band  of 


music  took  the  place  of  the  lone  fiddler 
of  earlier  times.  Billiards,  ten-pins, 
cards,  bails,  riding  parties,  hunting  par- 
ties, fishing  parties  and  parties  in  search 
of  the  relics  of  past  ages  afforded  pleas- 
ure to  all. 

Early  in  the  fifties  the  Western  Mili- 
tary Academy   was   established  at  these 
springs  and  conducted  each  year  during 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months.  The 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  who  subsequently 
became   so   great  a   factor   in   American 
politics,     was    chief    instructor     in    this 
school.  The  war  came  on.  and  the  build- 
ings  were   used   as   a   recruiting   station 
for  the  Lmion  army,  and  many  skirmish- 
es between   Confederate  and  Union  sol- 
diers  took   place   around  these   springs. 
About  the  close  of  the  Avar  a  disastrous 
fire  swept  away  the  main  hotel  and  manv 
of  the  cottages.     Fashion  could  not  ex- 
ist  in    the   ashes    of   what   had   been    its 
abode.     The  fire,  however,  which  made 
way  with  the  structures  and  the  imple- 
ments of  pleasure,   did  not  destroy   the 
fine  scenery  of  the  locality  nor  injure  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  waters  which 
time  out  of  mind  had  ministered  to  the 
health   and   comfort    of    Mound-builder 
and  Indian  and  mastodon    and    buffalo 
and     deer.        For     years     there     have 
been     no    suitable     accommodations     at 
these     springs     for     persons     in     search 
of      health      and      yet      the      invalids 
have  continued  to  come  and  to  live  there 
as  best  they  could  almost  without  bed  or 
board  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  healing 
waters.     These  springs  have  now  borne 
the  test  for  medicinal  qualities  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  under  the  scrutiny 
and  the  practice  of  the  white  man,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  they  will  cease  to  be  a  boon 
.to  the  afflicted  of  the  human  race. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


To  A.  B..  Covington,  Ky. — 

Ans. — V\  e  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tions. We  do  not  drink,  or  touch  any 
intoxicating  liquor.  We  do  not  play 
card?  nor  indulge  in  roller  skates. 


Editor.  The  Register: — 

Have  you  a  full  lengths  portrait  of 
Governor  John  Young  Brown  in  the  His- 
torical rooms,  or  of  Gov.  Powell? 

L.  S.,  Henderson.  Ky. 

Ans. — We  have  not  a  portrait  of  Gov. 
Brown,  only  a  small  picture.  We  have 
a  bust  portrait  of  Governor  Powell,  and 
a  picture  also,  presented  by  h's  son, 
Hon.  Henrv  Powell,  of  Henderson.  Kv. 


Editor.  The  Register  : — 

In  the  proposed  history  of  Franklin 
County,  the  initial  chapter  of  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Report  of  your  last  meet- 
ing in  June,  will  there  be  a  history  of 
the  early  settlers  on  North  and  South 
Eikhorn?  My  great-grandfathers  were 
pioneers  and  lived,  I  am  informed,  on 
farms  bordering  on  these  two  rivers,  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Frank- 
lin County.  I  shall  read  the  Registers 
containing  the  history,  hoping  to  know 
more  of  my  forebears,  the  Hubbels  and 
Wilsons.  W.   W.    B. 

Ans. — Yes,  we  know  of  these  families. 
Captain  Isaac  Wilson  was  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  lived  in  what  was 
called  the  old  Buckrun  neighborhood. 
His  descendants  are  all  gone  from  the 
place,  and  the  beautiful  old  home  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  strangers. 

We  are  told  the  Hubbels  lived  on  a 
farm  on  the  Georgetown  turnpike,  about 


a  mile  south  of  the  Wilson  place.  Not 
a  vestige  of  rheir  home  is  left  there,  and 
we  learn  the  late  Isaac  Wingate,  a 
wealthy  farmer,  bought  the  Hubbei  farm 
which  adjoined  his  own  at  that  time. 
The  Hubbels,  it  is  said,  went  to  Illinois 
and  Missouri.     . 


Ans. — In  response  to  Mrs.  S.  M.  Smith, 
would  say.  this  Historical  Society  has 
nothing  to  do  with  university  studies. 
In  courtesy,  their  magazines  are  sent  us. 
Yes.  our  hills  in  this  county  have  many 
varieties  of  ferns,  plants,  vines  and 
mosses.  A  botanist  would  classify  them 
by  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
them — but  to  us  who  view  them  as  or- 
naments decorating  hill  and  cliff,  they 
are  simply  ferns,  flowering  vines,  mosses 
and  plants,  Cowslip  and  Eglantine.  Our 
hills  take  on  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  mountains,  in  bulk  and  height,  along 
the  Frankfort  and  Lawrenceburg  turn- 
pike. This  roadway  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  drives  around 
the  Capital.  In  the  progress  of  the  his- 
tory of  Franklin  County,  we  shall  have 
pictures  of  the  bridges  over  the  little 
streams  wending  their  ways  through 
rock,  and  ferns  and  willows,  to  the  Ken- 
tucky river ;  also  of  the  sublime  views  in 
the  vicinity  of  Frankfort. 


FOR  MEMBERS. 


The  new  Application  Blanks  for  the 
members  are  now  ready  for  those  mem- 
bers who  have  not  already  written  their 
papers  and  sent  them  in.     Again  we  an- 
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swer :  Every  respectable  Kentuckian, 
born  in  the  State,  or  who  has  been  a  res-' 
ident  of  the  State  for  seven  years,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Society,  though 
at  the  time  may  he  an  ex-Ken  tuckian, 
rig  in  a  iista  it  State.  Every  person 
desiring  membership,  is  required  to  nil 
out  the  blanks,  keeping  one  for  them- 
selves and  returning  one  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society.  The  membership  is  restricted 
to  Kentuckians.  as  the  Society  is  protect- 
ed and  provided  for  by  the  State  for  their 
benefit.  A  fee  ofSl.QQ  is  the  member- 
ship fee,  and  S1.00  each  year  afterward; 
and  so  long  as  paid,  the  member  wiil  re- 
ceive the  Register  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  free.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  returned  application  blank,  and 
membership  fee.  the  beautiful  certificate 
of  the  Society  will  be  sent  the  new  mem- 
ber. 


KENTUCKY  DAY. 


at  state  fair  to  be  a  great  occasiox- 
chairmax    erowx    xamixrg 
committee. 


The  editor  of  the  State  Journal  is  in 
receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Brown : 

Harrodsburg,  Ky..  July  25,  1907. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
honored  me  with  the  appointment  of 
Chairman  for  Kentucky-  day  at  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair,  Thursday,  Sept.  19th. 
I  have  accepted  with  the  understanding 
that  my  Committee  -will  include  in  its 
personnel,  the  leading  editors  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  desire  you  to  serve  with  me  on  this 
Committee. 


There  will  be  no  meeting  in  advance 
of  Kentucky  Day.  but  it  is  my  hope  to 
join  the  State  Fair  Officials  in  welcom- 
ing every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  State  Fair  grounds  on  the  day  men- 
tioned. 

All  of  us  are,  of  course,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  this  State  institu- 
tion, which  has  been  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  which  receives  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury 
covering  t  hree-fifths  of  the  premiums 
that  are  ottered. 

The  State  Fair  Officials  are  now  ar- 
ranging to  spend  over  $2,800  in  adver- 
tising among'  the  Kentucky  papers. 
While  every  paper  in  Kentucky  will  give 
more  than  "value  received"  on  this  ac- 
count, I  am  nevertheless  constrained  to 
believe  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the  spirit 
which  prompts  the  State  Fair  Manage- 
ment in  making  such  a  large  expenditure 
in  the  newspaper  columns. 

I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Fair,  that  it  is  his 
purpose  to  extend  to  every  editor  in  the 
State  all  courtesies  during  the  State 
Fair.  He  has  arranged  a  Special  Press 
Night,  for  the  evening  of  Kentucky  Day 
and  press  headquarters  will  be  estab- 
lished on  the  grounds. 

The  law  creating  the  State  Fair  does 
not  permit  the  management  to  issue  any 
complimentary  tickets,  but  Mr.  Hughes 
tells  me  that  he  is  justified  in  issuing  to 
all  members  of  the  press,  tickets  to  the 
Fair  and  admissions  to  all  forms  of 
amusements  that  are  charged  for  as  part 
payment  for  the  many  news  items  that 
all  of  us  are  using  in  exploiting  this 
event. 

I  am  leaving  this  week  for  a  short 
vacation,  but  I  hope  that  during  my 
absence,  every  editor  I  have  named  as 
a  Committeeman   will  accept   to   rne   in 
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a  letter  addressed  to  Harrodsburg. 

With  die  wish  that  1907  will  be  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of 
your  publication,  believe  me  to  be. 
Yours  very  truly. 

LEW  B.  BROWN. 
Chairman      Kentucky      Day.     Kentucky 
State    Fair,    and    President,    Ken- 
tucky  State   Fair  Association. 


EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  of  the  Register  will 
oppear  for  the  last  time  a  number  of 
names  that  have  adorned  its  boards  for 
several  years  past.  Some  of  them  will 
be  returned  in  changed  positions.  We 
will  have  a  new  Governor  for  President 
ex-offido  of  the  Society ;  and  new 
officers  of  the  various.  Boards  of  the 
State. 

Let  us  hope  the  same  success  will  at- 
tend the  new  administration  diat  has 
distinguished  the  preceding  one.  and  the 
same  manly,  straightforward  policy  will 
be  pursued  which  has  assured  to  all,  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  State.  With  this  num- 
ber, we  will  publish  for  the  last  time,  for 
a  period  not  yet  determined  upon, 
Sketches  of  the  Governors  of  Kentucky. 

With  Governor  James  B.  McCreary, 
who  succeeded  Governor  Leslie,  and 
who  is  the  present  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  United   States   Senate,  be- 


gan a  new  era  in  the  political  conditions 
of  the  State  government.  Xew  elements, 
involving  new  and  perplexing  problems 
in  State  affairs  asserted  themselves.  It 
is  yet  too  soon  for  the  great  tribunal  of 
history,  dealing  only  with  the  cold  logic 
of  facts,  evidence  and  statistics,  to  treat 
of  and  decide  upon  affairs  of  the  living. 
Governor  McCreary's  administration 
was  an  initiatory  one.  and  regarded  as 
a  successful  and  wisely  conducted  one, 
during  his  term  of  four  years.  We  hope 
we  may  have  more  data  to  write  from 
in  a  future  history  of  Governor  Mc- 
Creary's successful  and  distinguished 
career. 

Of  the  eight  Governors  who  have  suc- 
ceeded Governor  McCreary,  three  are 
dead.  Governor  Luke  P.  Blackburn  and 
Governor  John  Young  Brown  and  (both 
were  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the 
Governor's  Mansion,  which  they  occu- 
pied during  their  terms )  Governor  Goe- 
bel,  who  died  before  entering  the  Man- 
sion. Later  on  sketches  of  the  Govern- 
ors since  1875  will  appear  in  the  Regis- 
ter with  pictures  cf  them  taken  from 
their  portraits,  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  new  Capitol, 
with  other  famous  Kentuckians.  The 
January  Register  will  commence  the 
publication,  "The  Discovery  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay."  By  a  Kentuckian.  A  thril- 
ling and  vivid  description  of  some  re- 
markable hunting  scenes  in  which  the 
writer  was  an  active  participant. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

The   Kentucky  Journal,   Frankfort.    Ky. 

The  Farmers  Home  Journal.  Louisville. 

Maysville  Bulletin. 

The    Republican. 

The  Roundabout. 

Ashland  Independ  ;nt. 

Filson  Club  PnblicarkMis  Xb,  22.  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

South  Dakota  Historical  Collections. 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

American  Woman's  Review.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Southern    Historical    Society    Paper*. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Crook,  Sec}-. 
Richmond,  Ya. 

Xew  England  Geneaolagicai  and  Histor- 
ical Register  for  April,  Boston.  .Mass. 

Bulletin.  Xew  York  Library,  Xew 
York. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Historical 
and  Xatural  History  Society.  Denver. 
Colo. 

Jim  Hill,  the  Empire  Builder.  By  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis.  Boston.  Mass. 

Kansas  Historical  Society's  Report. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Pa.  Historical  Year  Book.  Barr  Ferree. 
Secretary,   Xew    York  City. 

Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  University,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Iowa  Journal  of  Politics  and  History. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Xew  York  Bulletin  of  State  Library. 
Albany,  X.  Y. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  Hist.  Dept.  of  Iowa. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


The  Journal  of  American  History,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn. 

This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  pa- 
tronage and  is  in  everything  pertaining 

to  an  interesting  and  pictoral,  historical 

magazine,  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

Annual  Report  of  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  Chicago.  III. 

Check  Lists  of  American  Almanac.  1639- 
1800. 

From  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Pamphlet  Handbook  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties, from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Oregon  Agriculturist  and  Rtfral  North- 
west. Portland,  Ore. 

<.  'fricial  Report  of  the  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Nebraska  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  June  13.  1871.  Re- 
vised and  Edited  by  Addison  E.  Shel- 
don, of  Nebraska  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Xaval  Record  during  the  Revolution. 

The  Calendar  of  Correspondence  of 
George  Washington,  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.   Washington.   D.   C. 

Report  of  the  Postal  Commission.  W.  D. 
Boyce,  President.  Chicago.  111. 

Fifty  Years  in  Kansas,  by  William  F. 
Connelly,  Topeka.    Kansas. 

Chicago  Historical  Society.  Chicago.  111. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Boston,  Mass. 
The    Register    is    noted    among   other 

American     Periodicals    in    this    splendid 

magazine    for   historians. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brarv. 
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Oregon  Agriculturist  and  Rural  Xorth- 

vvest,  Portland,  Ore. 
Missouri      Historical      Collections,      St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

From  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
the  following: — 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  John  Peter 
Altgeld,   Twentieth   Governor  of   Illi- 
nois, by  E.  O.  Brown. 
The  Old   Kaska=kia  Records  by   C.  W. 

Alvord. 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  John  Dun- 
can, Fifth  Governor  of  Illinois,  by  E. 
W.  Blatchford. 
All  pamphlets  read  before  the  Chicago 

Historical  Society. 
Drennon   Springs  —  A   Summer    Home. 
Drennon  Springs,  Ky. 
This  lovely  Sylvan  home  in  the  green 
woods  is  very  attractively  presented  in 
the  circular  of  the  springs.     It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  resorts  in  Kentucky, 
and  is  regarded  by  every  one  as  the  most 
healthful  in  many  respects.     Speak  for 
rooms  early,  if  you  would  enjoy  an  out- 
ing, for  pleasure  or  health. 
Xordamerika   Katalog,   by   Hiersemann. 
In  this  elegant  summary  of  the  lead- 
ing American  Historical  Magazines,  the 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histor- 
ical  Society  is  noted  particularly.   It  is 
published  by  Karl  Hiersemann  in  Leip- 
sic,  Germany. 
The   Washington    Historical    Quarterly, 

published  in  Seattle,  Wash,  L'.  S.  A. 
The   French  Alliance   in   the   American 
Revolution,     from    Library    of    Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
The    Will   of   Hancock   Taylor,    of   the 
County  of  Orange  and  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, 9th  of  July.  1774.     (Photograph 
of   the  original    will.)      Pre-ented    to 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical   Socie- 
ty, by  Philip  Fall  Taylor. 
The  Deed  of  Henrv     Lee     to     Georsre 


Washington,  for  3,000  acres  of  land 
in  Ohio  County,  Ky..  1798  (then  Jef- 
ferson County),  "on  the  south  side  of 
Rough  creek,  waters  of  Green  river, 
together  with  the  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging." 
Contribution  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Jett,  of  the 
following  newspapers : — 

1.  Louisville  Herald     and     Commercial 

Gazette.  October  2.  1S33  ;  edited  and 
published  by  Wilkins  Tannehill. 

2.  Argus   of   Western   America.   Extra ; 

December  15,  1830. 

3.  The     Maysville    Monitor.     November 

22,  1832. 

4.  Kentucky  Yeoman,    1878.     Louisville 

Courier-Journal,    1886. 

5.  Centennial   Edition  of     the     Capital, 

1S86. 
Book  from  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ology,  June  Edition.   Smithsonian   in- 
stitution, Washington,  D.   C. 
The  Oregon    Agriculturist,    etc.,    Port- 
land, Oregon. 
Report   of   the  -State   Highway   Depart- 
ment of  Pa.,  1906.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Bulletin,  Xew  York  Public  Library,  40 

Lafayette  Place,  Xew  York  City. 
The    American    Historical    Review. 

The  July  number  is  full  of  interesting 
matter,  and  the  especial  article,  which 
will  attract  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  is 
"The  Rise  of  Manufactures  in  the  Miami 
Country."  The  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky  is  noted  as  one  of  the  four 
centers  of  settlement  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  history  is  not  only  very  interesting 
but  verv  instructive. 


DOXATIOXS. 

A  beautiful  cut  glass  preserve  stand, 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  China ; 
contributed  by  Mrs.  S.  Z.  Kent. 

A  wooden  pin — used  i;;  the  building 
of  the  old  Mansion  House.     In  that  dav 
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the  large  nails  now  used  for  fastening 
together  beards,  doors  and  other  pieces 
of  timber,  were  unknown  to  the  pioneer 
builders  of  Kentucky,  as  the  first  ma- 
chine for  the  manufacture  of  small  nails 
was  invented  in  Xew  York  in  1794. 

The  -  lay  Work  of  the  Public 
School  of  Frankfort.  These  brochures, 
illustrative  of  the  higher  branches  of 
study  in  the  High  School,  are  very  cred- 
itable drawings,  and  show  careful  study 
and  skill  in  the  various  pictures. 


MEETING   OF   THE    HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


EXCELLENT  PROGRAM  OF  EXERCI5E3  REN- 
DERED AT  ROOMS  IN  OLD  STATE  HOUSE 
— ATTENDANCE  WAS  LARGE  AND  REN- 
DITION OF  NUMBERS  ENTHUSIASTICAL- 
LY RECEIVED  BY  LARGE  AUDIENCE 
PRESENT. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  held  Friday 
.morning  in  the  society  rooms  at  rhe 
State  House,  proved  one  of  the  most, 
delightful  aan'd  interesting  sessions  held 
in  a  long  while.  A  most  interesting  pro- 
gram had  been  arranged  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  which  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention  and  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  literary  features  were 
a  number  of  musical  -elections  which 
added  particularly  to  the  enjoyment. 
A  chorus  from  the  city  school  sang  pat- 
riotic songs,  while  Prof.  Finley's  rendi- 
tions on  the  violin  were  very  fine. 

Xot  the  least  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
morning  by  for  were  the  delightful  re- 
freshmeents   of   strawberries,   ice   cream 


and  cakes  served  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  program  to  the  guests.  Members 
of  the  society  and  visitors  enjoyed  this 
charming  hospitality  immensely. 

Curator  Woodford  W.  Longmoor  call- 
the  meeting  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  Gov. 
Beckham,  the  President,  being  detained 
by  business.  The  high  school  chorus 
sang  "America,"  with  accompaniment  on 
violin  by  Prof.  Finley.  A  report  by  Mr. 
Longmoor  followed,  after  which  "Stars 
of  the  Summer  Xight"  was  'sung  by  the 
chorus,  with  the  violin  and  piano  accom- 
paniments, Hon.  L.  'F.  Johnson  then 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
First  Chapter  of  the  History  of  Frank- 
lin County.  The  song  by  the  pupils, 
'"Soldier's  Farewell."  followed,  after 
which  John  Wilson  Townsend,  of  Lex- 
ington, who  has  made  quite  a  literary 
reputation  by  his  biography  of  Richard 
H.  Menefee,  read  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Rev.  Nathan  Lewis  Rice,  one  of  the 
foremost  native  Kentucky  pillars  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Townsend 
told  in  mo."t  interesting  style  of  the  fa- 
mous religious  debate  between  Dr.  Rice 
and  Alexander  Campbell,  the  renowned 
reformer,  and  founder  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  the  colors  of  Dr.  Rice 
were  by  no  means  lowered. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  sung  by 
the  chorus,  followed  by  an  exquisite  vio- 
lin solo  by-  Prof.  Finley  completed  the 
program.  Mrs.  Morton  presented  the 
members  of  the  society  with  the  new 
certificates  of  membership  which  had 
been  received.  She  told  of  the  receipt 
of  a  number  of  documents,  articles,  etc.. 
relating  to  the  Frankfort  Centennial, 
which  had  come  in  in  response  to  the 
story  of  their  loss  in  the  State  Journal 
tins  week.  She  was  very  grateful  for 
them  and  said  that  they  would  be  very 
carefully    preserved    in    the    historical 
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rooms.     After  the   program   was   finish-  est  credit  upon  the  instructors.     It  was 

ed  and  the  refreshments  had  been  enjoy-  evident  from  the  inspection  thta  a  very 

e  t,  the  visitors  inspected  some  specimens  high  order  of  artistic  talent  is  cultivated 

of    very    fine    drawing"    and    illustrative  during    the    school    term    to    enable    the 

work  by  the  city  school  pupils.     Various  pupils  to  turn  out  such   splendid   work. 

studies   were   illuminated,   tasty   volxtme-s  All  these  specimens  will  be  preserved  for 

being  gotten  up.     The  character  of  work  the  Historical  society. 
shown  was  superb,  and  reflects  the  high- 
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